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WASSAIL : A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


PART II.—CHAPER V. 


Tue interior, however, was the 
strong side of Tregarrow. We will 
enter whilst the yeoman and his 
guest are shaking off the snow from 
their shoes in the entrapce hall. 
On the left of this was a rgom with 
a blazing fire in its large grate, 
which showed cheerfully through 
the half-open door; but it had, 
pevertheless, a stiff, stately, unso- 
cial look. This was evidently the 
apartment which had been offered 
up as a temple to the grand piano. 
A little farther, on the same side, 
was a smaller and cosier room—a 
perfect little souggery. This was the 
dame’s “ bowdwoir,” as her spouse 
called it; a dear little sanctuary 
suggestive of home meetings, home 
talk, and home affections, Oppo- 
site the door was an oak staircase, 
very broad and very massive, but 
very dark also and very slippery — 
the scene of many a fall, and the 
cause of many a bruise— for the yeo- 
man considered carpets aristocratic, 
and would have the stairs left in 
the nakedness of their native oak. 
In a dusty corner at the foot of the 
staircase stood an old clock. In 
the obscurity of this position, the 
face of this horologe was quite an 
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enigma. The large gilt figures, on 
a dark ground, would have made the 
note of time difficult under the most 
favourable circumstances — now it 
was a perfect mystery; but when 
it struck, then it showed what a 
clock with good, strong, healthy 
works could do. Its accuracy, too, 
was a proverb. The church and 
town clocks deferred to it, and all 
minor timepieces and watches were 
set by it most humbly. 

On the right, a large door in the 
wainscot partition opened into the 
chief room. In fact this was the 
interior ; here the interior life was 
passed ; here, too, was the place of 
the hearthstone, and that made it 
sacred in Guy Penrice’s eyes. The 
first perception of the interior was 
pleasant certainly. A genial warmth 
took possession at once of mind and 
body. The cold was completel 
conquered here ; not only conquered, 
but annihilated. The thought of 
it even was subdued. Standing 
there, one looked out on the heaps 
of snow through the windows as 
though it were a picture of a winter 
in Rassia, he warmth reigned 
supreme ; it had things all its own 
way ; it swept even into odd cran- 
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nies and corners, leaving not a 
chilly spot; and if a blast of cold 
came through an open door, it was 
at once seized and whirled and 
sucked into the maelstrom of heat. 
Servant girls as they came in ceased 
to blow their fingers; servant men 
to stamp their feet or beat their 
bodies: a few minutes before that 
hearth were enough. “I'was a glori- 
ous hearth that ; no scanty starveling 
thing half-choked with bricks, or 
just built a few feet into the wall, 
but a large-hearted, open- armed 
hearth, which thrust itself well out 
on the floor, and seemed to invite 
all to come there and be warm. 

The fire, too, was worthy of the 
hearth. It would have kindled the 
devotion even of a fire-worshipper. 
It was a perfect structure. All the 
elements of a fire were there, all 
scientifically piled and arranged. 
There was a layer of motts, as the 
stumps of old trees are called in the 
West, another of coal, then came a 
pile of peat, and over all would lie 
the dry crackling faggots. The fire 
took its character from the element 
which predominated at the time ; 
now ii glowed bright, strong, and 
steady in the motts and coals— now 
burnt more dull and heavily with 
the peat, and then as it caught the 
sticks of the faggots, its flames 
would blaze and roar up the chim- 
ney. That old chimney, too, black 
and grimy with the smoke of cen- 
turies, looked like the crater of an 
old volcano, as the columns of 
smoke and flame whirled up it, 
clouding for the time the bit of clear 
bright sky above. 

The mantelpiece was of dark oak 
without carving or ornament, un- 
less that horse-shoe nailed on the 
front of it could be called one. We 
grieve to reveal this weakness of 
our yeoman, though he certainly 
made no attempt to, conceal it. 
The horse-shoe was not placed 
with any cheat-the-devil compro- 
mise in an obscure corner or crevice, 
but stood well out in front; nor 
was it a small shoe such as might 
have fallen from Lilian’s filly, but 
a good substantial piece of iron 
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which had undoubtedly once shod 
the hoof of Dobbin the plough- 
horse. Old Penrice rather paraded 
his superstition, and prided himself 
on the efficacy of the talisman. He 
used to boast that old Jenny Giant 
could never cross his threshold ; 
which was true enough, as all the 
dogs had been trained to make an 
onslaught on her the instant she made 
the attempt. 

The apartment itself was neither ex- 
actly hall nor kitchen, but had some- 
what the character of each. Jona- 
than Oldbuck might have called it 
the symposium ; for there the yeoman, 
his family, and dependants, sat down 
to the daily meals, there were the 
evening gatherings, and there were 
held the feasts and family meetings. 
The yeoman said he did not care 
whether ‘twere hall or kitchen— 
twas the place of the hearthstone, 
and that was enough for him. All 
the culinary processes had, however, 
been removed from hence, as an 
open door showed a second kitchen, 
where a large grate and a still 
glowing oven seemed to have been 
fully employed of late. As a fur- 
ther proof of disfranchisement as 
a kitchen, the dressers and the 
pewter, the glory of a farmhouse, 
had been displaced by a curious 
it was, like 
everything else, of dark oak, and in 
shape was part cabinet, part press, 
part book-shelf, or rather a union 
of all. On the ground shelf stood 
a cavalry helmet with long horse 
hair plume, a breastplate, and broad- 
sword, all highly burnished, seem- 
ingly a most impertinent pretence 
in such a place; but old Penrice 
cherished most religiously these re- 
miniscences of his having belonged 
to the yeomanry, and of his having 
gone out when the country called 
him. The shelf above held imple- 
ments of a service much more in 
accordance with the genius loci—a 
punch-bowl of the old grey dragon 
pattern which had evidently seen 
good service and owed its present 
entirety to one or two rivets; a 
plain silver tankard, and the cup of 
buffalo’s horn flanking it on either 
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side ; a large deerhorn-handled knife 
and fork, strongly suggestive of 
rounds of beef backing it behind. 
In other recesses were the books 
which Lilian had added to his 


library, and little models of ploughs’ 


and winnowing-machines. 

The dame, too, had her relics 
and knick-knacks. She had her 
bowl —a syllabub bowl — handsomer 
and more modern than her spouse’s. 
There were also pieces of delicate 
china- ware spread about, and 
an ivory cabinet, evidently a gift 
from George. Treasured there was 
also an old-fashioned pillow for 
lace-making, with all its little bob- 
bins, evidently a relic of the in- 
dustrial skill of some grandmother 
or great-aunt. Lilian had striven 
to get a place for her guitar, but 
this was ignominiously banished by 
the yeoman, who said he would 
have no such fal-dals there. The 
room retained much of its original 
character when belonging to a 
higher state. An oak cornice ran 
round the ceiling, and the walls 
were wainscoted. Their dark tone 
was enlivened now by wreaths and 
garlands of laurels, laurestines, and 
holly berries, which hung on the 
panels and columns of the same, 
which were ranged up and down 
between them. Little sconces, too, 
for lighting up, stood in their 
centres. Next to warmth, the char- 
acteristic most predominant and 
manifest was fatness — plenty. It 
had its witnesses in the stout ser- 
vants, who moved about with the 
satisfied air of full-bellied labour — 
in the dogs, whose sleekness spoke 
of a fatness in the crumbs which 
fell from the table —in the cats, 
which purred before the fires in 
lazy innocence of the necessity of 
catching mice except for pastime. 
It bad its tokens in the great hams 
and pieces of bacon which lay like 
boulders in the succession of racks 
which hung all along the ceiling, 
some cut flitches or sides showing 
tempting strata of fat and lean—in 
the geese and salmon which hung 
to be dried and smoked in the chim- 
ney — in the dressed joints which 
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were seen through the open door of 
the pantry, all ready for the ap- 
proaching supper—in the turkeys, 
geese, and ribs of beef which hung 
from hooks, in preparation for the 
morrow’s feast—in the more distant 
vista of salting-pans and pickling- 
tubs, milk-pails, and large home- 
made cheeses. There was fatness 
everywhere — a fatness which had 
endured through generations; and 
it seemed as if leanness had never 
fallen on the tribe. 

Waste and wastrels were, however, 
bitterly denounced by Guy Penrice. 
Every one should have a full belly, 
he said, but every one should work 
for it. The chairs and forms had 
been placed along the wall, and the 
supper tables drawn up also into re- 
tirement under the windows, leaving 
the floor clear for dance or revel. 

The dame was moving about with 
a host of handmaidens finishing the 
arrangements. A buxom dame she 
was— comely and brisk. Her face 
would have been homely but for a 
gentle bright expression which lay 
on it, and which had evidently 
grown out of contact with higher 
natures. Years of ease and comfort 
had left her cheeks fresh and soft ; 
her arms, too, were still smooth and 
plump. She wore her own soft grey 
hair, for her spouse denounced un- 
sparingly all frisees and frisettes, 
and this added to the effect of soft- 
ness. Her dress was behind the 
fashion of her generation, in accord- 
ance with the taste of her husband. 
A lace cap was fastened under her 
chin by pinners; her gown was of 
thick strong silk of sober hue, the 
skirt of which was now looped up 
through the pocket-hole to avoid 
unnecessary contact with dust or 
dirt. As a further precaution she 
had wrapped a large apron around 
her. Her eye was not sharp, nor 
was her voice; and yet the eye 
seemed to be everywhere, and the 
voice had a certain peremptoriness 
which insured immediate attention. 
The servants all said that missus 
would do more in one hour with 
her quiet way, than the maister in 
two with his tantrums; and his 
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brother, who set up for a wag, ob- 
served that Guy would stop to crow, 
whilst the missus went and laid an 
egg. The dame evidently indulged 
in a delusion common to the house- 
wives of that day, that they made 
the most of their time by re- 
sorting to peripatetic industry, and 
had accordingly a stocking hung to 
her waist, in which she ever and 
anon knit a few stitches. As she 
heard a strange voice in the entrance 
with her husband, the apron was 
hastily thrown aside, and the skirt 
restored to its original flow. 

The yeoman ushered in his guest 
with a “this is cheery, ben’t it,” 
and he stretched forth his hands, 
and then rubbed them as if shaking 
hands with the warmtb. ‘‘ Here, 
dame, here’s the curate, Master Jones, 
come to see ye.” 

The dame made a half-curtsy as she 
said, “I am sure, Mr. Jones is kindly 
welcome, but I’m afeard he’ll find our 
feast plays rather rough.” 

“Oh, he’s come to see us in the 
rough,” replied her spouse, “and don’t 
expect to find us very jonteel or 
French polished.” 

“ Won't he come into the parlour 
for a bit?” suggested the dame. 

“No, no; you can take us there 
some night when you have your 
fal-dals and your company; we'll 
spend the night by the hearth now; 
so come along, passon.” Then tak- 
ing off his hat, rubbing his head, 
shaking himself into his boots, and 
making an abortive attempt to pro- 
duce a better mutual understanding 
between his waistcoat and breeches, 
by which measures he seemed to 
have accomplished his toilet for the 
evening, he sat down in a large chair 
by the hearth, The curate sat op- 
posite, and the dame slid quietly 
into a bee-hive by the side of her 
spouse, having first filled the silver 
tankard with a fragrant beverage, 
and placed it by him. 

“ Pass round the cup, dame,” so 
the dame took a slight sip, just kiss- 
ed the cup, and passed it on to the 
curate, 

“Don’t be afeard, sir,” said Pen- 
rice, “’twon’t hurt; ’tis only cider 
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warmed up with spices, and with a 
roast crab-apple bobbing about 
in it. Cider is proper faarmer’s 
drink, so is ale, but I can’t take 
kindly to your brandies and hol- 


‘lands, and your ports and sherries 


—they don’t seem to me proper for 
faarmer folks, or faarmer life; but 
here’s to you,” as the cup passed on 
to him, “and wishing you hearty 
welcome.” 

“That seems a solid cup,” re- 
marked the curate. 

“Yes, "tis very solid, and have 
stood good use too, for ‘tis very 
anshent, and have got the date, 
Anno Domini 1755, but the in- 
scription be rubbed out, and we 
don’t know how we comed by un, 
whether ’twos a prize, or what: they 
calls a testimonial. I should think, 
however, there have been liquor 
enough in that tankard to float a 
little ship.” The curate did not doubt 
the probability. 

“The only other piece of plate 
belonging to us, was a large snuff- 
box. My brother have got un, and 
always wears un in his waistcoat; 
he’s a small man, you know, and we 
says that it weighs un down, and 
makes un go lop-sided like a crab.” 

“I’m afeard, Mr. Jones, you'll find 
it cruel dull down here-along,” broke 
in the dame; “you up-country 
folk ben’t used to our ways like. 
The vicar was good company once, 
but since he’ve been so hurried .in 
mind about Miss Emily, he han’t been 
so social.” 

“There ben’t no mirth nor moosic 
in un now,” chimed in her spouse. 
“Then there’s the squire, too, a-gone 
furrin to what they calls the Spa.” 

“Bad health? — Gout, I  sup- 
pose ?” 

“No, I think ’twas rather what 
they calls a atrophy of the purse that 
drove un away, though he was cruel 
broke, sure, arter he had to give up 
the hounds and the hosses, and 
never took heart in anything, speci- 
ally after that young Rankin begun 
to hunt the country. If that pro- 
digal Tom wos here he wud have 
took ye about and showed ye some 
sport. Natheless, if you’m a sports- 
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man, you can al’ays bave a day o’er 
the manor; and if you’m fond of 
riding, there’s al’ays a hoss for 
ag 
The acknowledged the 
kindness. 

The dame now took up her part, 
and made inquiries as to his lodging 
and his comforts, revolving in her 
own mind how she could supply 
the poor young man with fresh 
milk, butter, and eges from the farm 
without offence. The curate began 
to feel inwardly as well as outward- 
ly warm, under this flow of good 
offices. He thought, however, that 
the absence of the legacy made 
rather a gap in the scene. This ab- 
sence was soon accounted for. 

“ Dame,” said her spouse, “ where’s 
Lily? where’s the lass? ” 

“Oh, she’s gone to fetch the 
girls; they'll be here presently.” 

“They'll be heard afore they’m 
seen — half a mile off you’ll hear ‘em 
twittering and chirping like spar- 
rows in the snowy morning.” 

Another sort of visitor now arriv- 
ed. “Good to know who that is 
by the dogs,” said the dame. 

The sound of his step seemed 
the signal for a general gathering of 
the canine species. They came from 
every hole and corner. The old 
spaniel uncoiled himself ,from the 
mat — the sheep-dog came stretch- 
ing and yawning from the wood 
corner — the old pointer left his place 
at the master’s feet—a large grey- 
hound abandoned a _ reconnoissance 
in the lower regions, and stalked 
forth, all to do honour to the hunts- 
man Jim. These were all content 
with a respectful calm obeisance, 
acknowledged by a pat on the head 
or a rub of the ear. A much more 
enthusiastic reception was given by 
an old terrier, who might have been 
taken before for a half-charred log 
of wood lying on the hearth, and 
who jumped up now and advanced 
towards Jim, grinning, wriggling, 
twisting, and doubling himself, as 
though he were tying himself in 
knots and then bursting them again, 
or sometimes he would seem to go 
through himself and come out at 
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the other end. He had apparently 
reached the height of bliss when 
taken up in the huntsman’s arms. 
This special favour was not due to 
him for his extrinsic beauty — an 
uglier creature never stood on four 
legs. He was an old, dirty - white, 
straight - haired terrier, very small 
and very lean, with a black spot 
over one eye, which looked like a 
patch — the other had been half- 
closed by a bite—and part of his 
jaw was bitten off, besides smaller 
wounds. But Cappy, familiar for 
Capsicum, was a hero in his gene- 
ration, whose deeds of prowess 
stood high in the dog chronicle. 

“The wishes of the season, marm, 
and many returns, and the same to 
you, maister,” said Jim, entering 
the circle, but drawing back, as he 
saw the curate, with “I axes par- 
don, I didn’t see you had com- 
pany.” 

“ Come on; James,” shouted the 
yeoman, “’tis only Passon Jones, 
and be knows that we’rn all Jans 
and Joans to-night; there’s the 
tankard by you, though I believe 
you despises cider.” 

If Jim had a contempt for that 
beverage it certainly required a long 
experience and a deep pull to create 
the inspiration, for his lips seemed 
glued to the cup, and he quitted it 
with a sigh — half of satisfaction at 
the meeting, and half of regret at 
the parting. 

“Cappy han’t forgot you, James,” 
said the dame. 

“Good to know he oughn’t too, 
arter all I’ve done for un, marm.” 

“ Dogs have a strong instinct in 
such matters, I believe,” remarked 
the curate, wishing to fall in with 
the conversation of his company, 
“and remember a kindness a long 
time.” 

“You may well say that, sir; 
there ben’t nothing more grateful 
than dowgs—that is, good dowgs— 
they beats "umans in that; they 
never forgets a good turn or a good 
word, or them that has treated ’em 
well. Now, there’s this yere Cappy, 
he’ll never forget how 1 nussed un 
when his jaw was tore off — will you, 
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Cappy?” Cappy answered by a 
most unmusical howl and abortive 
lickings at Jim’s face—the canine 
method perhaps of blowing a kiss. 

“ He met with an accident, then?” 
asked the curate. 

“I doesn’t know whe’er’s you can 
call it an accident or no, for ’twas 
all in the way of his dooty. This 
is how it wos. There was one cover 
—the maister knows un, Dunbrook 
— where, whenever we drawed un, 
we al’ays found a fox in the same 
angen *xactly, and when he broke 

e wud al’ays take off in the same 
line, and when we comed to a cer- 
tain spot we shud lose un alto- 
gether, and he’d vanish just like 
magic ; so we used to call un the 
wizard, for we knowed ’twos the 
same fox. Well, one time we 
drawed, and, ‘cording to custom, 
found our ould friend. Afore he 
broke the squire sent on some 
chaps to turn un, and so he took 
to the hills, and we drove ‘im to 
’arth up among the tors. Then the 
squire swore he wud hae un out, 
for he was mortal anxious to see 
this yere wizard ; so we sends for 
picks, and puts in Cappy and an- 
other tarrier. Afore the men cud 
come to dig, we heerd a growling 
and a scuffling in the mouth of the 
’arth, and out cum the wizard with 
Cappy a hanging on to un. Lor’-a- 
massy, he wos the biggest fox I ever 
seed, all straiky with grey. As soon 
as he got into the open he flinged 
Cappy from un as thof he’d been 
the twig of a tree, and drashed un 
down to the ground. So I did but 
jest put the dowgs on the wizard 
and cum back to Cappy. There 
he was, a-lying with his jaw hang- 
ing by a little bit of skin, so I band- 
ages un as well as I cud, and makes 
a little bed of the moss and leaves 
for un. Well, we lost the wizard 
again at the ould spot, and then I 
goes and takes home Cappy afore 
me on the pony. I made a bed for 


un in the saddle- room and nussed 
un day and night, and sometimes 
sot up with un to dress his wounds. 
Well, I never, thof he wos in cruel 
pain, heard this little dowg groan 
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or whine, but he wud look up in 
my face as much as to say, "Tis an 
honourable wound, James, and was 
got all in the way of dooty.” 

“More shame to you, James,” 
said the dame, “for teaching un 
to fight and get in harm’s way.” 

“ No, marm, I didn’t teach un, 
*twas his natur ; if we hadn’t train- 
ed un to go agin the varments he 
wud hae been fighting with his own 
kind. I never put dowg agin dowg; 
but some is born to fight. ’Tis the 
same with the ‘umans. Some ov 
’em is never happy ‘cept they is 
giving one anither black eyes, or 
shoving a bayonet or driving a bit 
of lead through one anither.” 

“You seem,” said the curate, 
“to have made the dog a regular 
study.” 

‘* In coose I have ; ’twas my dooty, 
my vocashun, as the vicar called it, 
to study ’em. You'll never rule 
nothing, dowg or ‘uman, ’cep you 
studies ‘em and watches ‘em in 
all their ways. Now there’s the 
doctors, and, axing your pardon, 
the passons too, wud give the 
same dose to everybody. There’s 
old Doctor Drenchpot wud treat 
an ould scarecrow like me same as 
he wud the maister, and old Passon 
Piejohn wud preach the same sar- 
ment to the missus as he would to 
Rich Jope” (Rich Jope was a noted 
poacher, and therefore in Jim’s eye 
a criminal of blackest soul). “ No, 
you can never do nothing with 
dowgs or ’umans that way. They 
must know you, and you must 
know they. Now you flog one 
dowg and spoils un, breaks his 
sperit — you flog anither, and makes 
un a good hound for life; you may 
trust one dowg to eat by hisself, 
and you must watch anither or 
he’d eat till he bust.” 

“Why, you are quite a _philoso- 
pher, James,” said the curate, “ and 
in your love for the dog, would al- 
most sympathise with the Indian of 
whom the poet speaks.” 

“ What was that, sir, please?” said 
James, eagerly. 

The curate quoted the well-known 
lines— 
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“ Lo ! the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds and hears him in the 
wind, 
And thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog should bear him com- 
pany.” 


“Not onreasonable ayther in a 
haythen as knowed no better,” re- 
marked James. 

“T believe,” struck in the yeo- 
man, “that James is almost a hay- 
then about dogs; and I often thinks 
he fancies that he and the squire and 
the hounds will turn up together 
somewheres.” 

Even the mild dame joined in the 
attack. 

“Yes, James, I’m sure the way 
you took on about the hounds was 
almost sinful. You cudn’t have 
grieved more if they’d been children 
or friends.”’ 

“Well, marm, and wo’sent they 

friends? I'd a-reared ‘em all from 
puppies, leastwise knowed their 
gets, and had tended ‘em, and 
broke ‘em, and nussed ‘em, and 
gied ‘em their mait, and hunted 
with ‘em, and had long discoose 
with ‘em, for days and years some 
ov ’em, and knowed all their ways 
and their wants; so ‘twas nat’ral I 
shud feel wisht at parting from 
2em.” 
“That's James’s romance — his 
journey to Lunnun with the hounds. 
I’ve towld the passon mine, dame,” 
said old Guy, turning towards his 
spouse, 

The dame nodded significantly, 
as if she felt well assured of that. 

“T doen't knaw that there was 
much romance in it,” returned James ; 
‘“* but ‘twos the dismallest time I ever 
knawed —’twos an uncommon wisht 
time.” 

The curate, however, expressed a 
wish to hear the story. 

“Well, then, you must knaw, sir, 
that some time back the equire was 
obligated to put down the hounds, 
as he was agoing to farrin pairts. 
So he selled ‘em to a gent up the 
country, and I was to take ‘em up 
to un. “I'wos all very aisy so long 


as we gaed. along the road, for the 
dowgs was used to that, but when 
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they com aboard the steamer at 
Plymouth they growed mortal on- 
aisy and mistrustfnl, and wud com 
about me a-rubbing agin my legs, 
and looking up in my face with a 
sort of whine, as much as to say, 
What doth all this main? and when 
I sot down they wud com and talk 
to me, one arter the ither as thof 
they thoft we was going to part. 
Little Fortune cum fust—you knaw- 
ed her, maister—she wos the pur- 
tiest and the fleetest bitch in all the 
pack—and she puts her paw up and 
looks in my face with her purty 
way and gave a soft whine like, I 
knawed what she was a-saying— 
she wos saying, ‘Now, James, what 
be a-going to do with that last pup 
of mine? he was a booty, you knaw, 
and I hopes you'll remember un.’ 
‘All right, old gurl,’ says I; ‘I'll 
tend un as if he was a cheeld, and 
bring un up as a hound of his get 
hoft to be.’ Then anither com up 
and tells his story, and then an- 
ither. When it com on dark I lied 
doun a bit with the dowgs around 
me, and cruel dismal ‘twos. All at 
once I feels a nose shuved under 
my arm, and when I looked doun 
I seed ‘twas old Royal. Now Royal, 
you know, maister, was a _ very 
proud high-minded hound, and thof 
he was very dootiful in the kennel, 
he was never so social-like as the 
rest, but wud kep off, as much as to 
say, You’m only huntsman, James, 
but I’m a high-breed hound; thof 
if the squire com in and sot doun, 
as he did sometimes, he wud stand 
with his haid on his knee for a 
hour maybe. You knaw, maister, I 
thinks there’s a sort of freemasonry 
among they high-breeds—dowgs or 
*umans.” 

“1 thinks so too, James, though ’tis 
agin my politics.” 

Walt wos astonished when I 
seed old Royal, and more so when 
he begins a-muzzling me, and cry- 
ing o’er me, as much as to say, ‘ We 
han’t been so thick like as the rest, 
but we’m good friends, and I’m 
sorry to part, old fellow.’ When 
the other dowgs heerd un yowling, 
they sot up tuning their pipes too, 
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and there was a pretty how-d’ye-do. kill ‘em secundem hartem.’ ‘Oh, 





The captin he com then and tells 
me to stop that darned noise, so I 
wos obliged to quiet em; but ‘twos 
a mortal drear night that, my heart 
almost broke. Well, at last we 
lands and gets to the place where 
we wos going; a nashun fine place 
"twos, but they never axed me to sot 
and rest, or hae a sup of ale or a 
bite ov bread and cheese, and just 
sends me on to the kennel. Lor’-a- 
massy, what a place that was—’twos 
more like a palace than a kennel. 
There was coorts for exercise, and 
feeding coorts, and biling kitchens ; 
and the floor of the dowgs’ place 
was all a-done hard like with lime 
or somewhat ; and the binches for 
the beds wos all so roomy and fine 
was amost ’mazed at it all; 
but I didn’t see no foxes’ haids no- 
wheres. Then there cum up a man 
to me; he wos so nashun smurt I 
thoft he wos the maister, and wos 
a-going to touch my cap to un, but 
I stops jest in time. He had a fine 
buff waistcoat, with sheeny but- 
tons on, and whitey corduroys, all 
cotched in at the ankle with little 
buttons; and the buttons of his 
coat wos all over foxes and dowgs 
and osses. He had, too, a great blue 
neck-kercher round his neck, with 
a gowld fox’s haid stuck in un; and 
his hat was thrawed on one side, 
sassy and janty like. He seemed to 
look down on me, thof I had my 
bestes clothes on. ‘Ah,’ says he, 
‘my man, you brought the hounds 
for-us from the West.’ ‘Iss, sir,’ 
says I, ‘and good dowgs they be on 
the whole, and I hopes you'll find 
’em so.’ ‘ Ah,’ says he, ‘they looks 
goodish dowgs, though rayther in the 
rough.’ ‘Iss, sir,’ says I, ‘ we’m all 
rayther in the rough, down along.’ 
‘Oh, I daresay but they'll do very 
well with a little weeding, and a 
little of our fining and discipline ; 
and I don’t doubt we shall have as 
good a season as we had last year.’ 
‘May I ax, making so bowld,’ says 
TI, ‘how many foxes you killed 
last year?’ ‘Qh,’ says he, getting 


a bit red, ‘we doan’t care so much 
about the number, bat we likes to 


then,’ says I, ‘I’m afeard you'll 
have to onlearn our dowgs a brave 
lot, for our squire have toft ’em to 
kill their fox.’ With that I says 
‘Good-morning, sir,’ and then gits 
to the door as fast as possible, but I 
soon hears a yowl, and then a whip 
a-going, so I puts my fingers in my 
ears and rips, and never stops till I 
gits to the town. Sure ’twos a wisht 
time—a cruel wisht time.’’ 

James, on the strength of this 
story, obtained great credit for re- 
partee in his own little world, and 
was looked up to as one who had 
thrawed the up-country chap a fale. 
‘‘ Here, James, wash down the story,” 
said the yeoman, handing over the 
tankard. 

“ Well then,” said he, as he raised 
it to his lips, ‘‘ here’s a health—I can’t 
help it, maister, if you be angered, I 
must do it—here’s a health to Mr. 
Tom, who’s away.” 

“ James,” said the yeoman, with 
rather got-up indignation, “ you knows 
I never allows nobody to name that 
pordigal but myself.” 

“ More shame to you,” retorted the 
dame, quietly, “on such a night as 
this too. It’s to be open doors and 
closed hearts, full board and scant 
love, then, with us. Our own are to 
be the only ones shut out. That’s 
rayther mockery, ben’t it.” 

The curate too muttered something 
about there being nothing but peace 
and goodwill and Christian love at 
such a holy time. 

Old Guy glared from one to another, 
as though he intended to stand at bay, 
but he thought better of it, and taking 
the tankard in his hand, said, “ You’m 
right, dame, so here’s a health to un, 
and God bless un.” The last words 
were intended to be drowned in 
the cup, but were given with too 
much emphasis to be lost. <A great 
clatter of tongues and laughing was 
now heard. “Ah, there’s they be,” 
said old Guy, “they’m about half a 
mile off now.” 

The yeoman was either much out 
in his calculation, or they had ac- 
complished the distance in marvel- 
lously short time, for they were 
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soon heard rustling in the entrance 
hall. The party consisted of the 
yeoman’s brother and his daughters, 
Lily bringing up the rear. 

The brother was the very oppo- 
site of Guy; he was a little, old, 
leathery man—in fact, very like a 
bundle of cranky leather tied to- 
gether ; one of those contrarieties 
often seen in families. It had been 
remarked once that he would never 
fill his brother’s boots, when a wag 
added, that if he was pounded and 
rolled out, he wouldn’t furnish 
material enough to make boot-trees 
for them. The daughters how- 
ever, asserted the family type very 
strongly. They were what would 
be called fine women, though per- 
haps rather strong in tone and 
colour ; and in the breadth of shoul- 
der and development of bone, did 
not exhibit much of the line of 
beauty. They came in, however, 
bringing a fine healthy breath of life 
with them—bracing as the air outside, 
without its coldness. 

‘‘There she is, that’s Lily,” said 
the yeoman, nudging the curate; 
“she always’ wears that red cloak 
and hood to please me.” Any one 
who observed how well the loose 
hood with its white lining suited 
the fair round face beneath, would 
not have given Miss Lily credit for 
much self-sacrifice. Like the ballad 
Lilian, she looked— 


“ So innocent arch, so cunning simple, 
From beneath her gathered wimple, 
Glancing witb her deep blue eyes, 
Till the lightning laughters dimple 
The baby roses in her cheek.” 


We have taken a liberty with the 
poet in respect of the eyes. Our 
Lilian’s were blue, deep blue, but 
the lightning laughters played in 
them, and over the whole face, or 
rather a lightning joyousness, a 
joyousness born of sunshine, and 
caught from breeze and bird. There 
were baby roses too, very baby 
roses, for it was the softest blush of 
bloom which tinged the fairness of 
her face. “Twas vain to say what 


that face was like, for the joyous- 
ness lay on it in a dazzle, like the 
mirage of a summer day. You saw 
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there was a dimpled chin, that the 
eyes were blue, and that the light 
flaxen hair lay dishevelled in loops 
and bands on her forehead, or hung 
in loose tresses and waving pen- 
dants over her neck; but to classify 
the face, to say it was classic, or 
Saxon, or Celtic, was impossible. 
You might as well try to analyse a 
sunbeam. 

Slender she was, though taller 
and not so tiny as the mother, yet 
beside the nieces she looked almost 
fairy-like, and, compared with their 
pronounced movements, hers was a 
floating motion. The country life had 
not detracted from her native grace 
and delicacy, but only moulded them 
into firmness and elasticity. 

“Look, he has put himself direct- 
ly under the mistletoe,” she cried 
out with a laugh, as soon as she was 
clear of the phalanx of the stalwart 
nieces, “a regular challenge ;” and 
with this she bounded on her guar- 
dian, throwing one arm round his 
neck, and stroking his head with the 
other, whilst her kisses fell softly 
on cheek and forehead. The old 
man smiled blandly, as though, like 
Tennyson’s oak, he felt his sap 
stirred, spite of hard wood and 
wrinkled rind. Things, however, 
took a more serious aspect when 
the nieces all rushed on, shouting 
out, “Now it’s our tarn.” Very 
different, indeed, was their vigorous 
handling and hearty smacks, to the 
gentle manipulation and caresses 
he had just undergone. In vain he 
tried to extricate himself from the 
toils. At length he effected a 
diversion by saying, “There’s the 
passon—take the passon—’tis his 
turn.” 

And the parson had his turn, we 
blush to say; but whether the 
nieces took the parson or the par- 
son took the nieces, would be a 
question as idle as that of old, wheth- 
er the codfish took the hook or the 
hook took the codfish. Anyways, 
there was kissing under the mistle- 
toe. 

By this time a great number of 
guests had arrived—farmers and 
their wives, parochial magnates, the 
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farm-labourers, and many a _ high- 
way and by-way chance-comer be- 
sides. 

“Now then, dame,” said Penrice, 
“let's have the hearth-cup, and 
then we'll clear the floor for danc- 
ing or games, jest as the young ones 
like. By the by, I promised Master 
Jones to show Lily’s cup to un; he 
thinks ’tis of more valy than -we 
knows, and you can drink your sweet 
stuff out ov it. I'll go and fetch 
un.’ 

Meantime the brother handed 
round the snuff-box, which resem- 
bled a small dressing-case, as a sort 
of interlude. An Eastern monarch 
is said to send a subject whom he 
wishes to ruin an elephant as a 
present. This box was almost as mis- 
chievous an inheritance, for it had in- 
duced the possessor to feed his own 
nose and the noses of his friends at a 
most costly expenditure. 

The dame and Lily had taken 
advantage of the interval to have a 
little conversation sotto voce with Jim. 
That worthy, however, only shook his 
head mournfully, saying, ‘“‘ No marm, 
no letters, nor no news of any sort or 
kind.” 

James was rather a strange go- 
between, but he had been selected 
as a medium of communication be- 
tween Tom and his mother from 
his known honesty and devotion to 
‘the former. The dame had hoped 
that a letter might have brightened 
even the Christmas festival, and the 
disappointment seemed to sink deep- 
er into her quiet nature than would 
have been imagined. It shaded 
even the joyousness of Lily’s face. 

Presently old Guy returned, bear- 
ing in his hand a sandal-wood box, 


inlaid with silver, which emitted a 
delicious fragrance when opened, 
and the cup was taken from its 
sanctuary. The cup was of ivory, 
carved delicately at the foot, and 
there was a ring of bright and many- 
coloured stones round the rim. 
All were surprised at its beauty, 
and at the brilliancy of the gems, 
real or not. The yeoman even was 
astonished, as he had scarcely ever 
seen it since it was first given into 
his custody, and had never taken any 
particular note of it. “ We'll hansel 
un first, dame, with thy sweet trade, 
and then the passon can examine 
un, and let’s us have George’s horn 
too.” 

So Lily’s cup, filled with spiced 
elder wine, surrounded by a little 
company of glasses of metheglin, 
went round among the fair drinkers ; 
the buffalo horn, with the tankard 


as a reservoir, was reserved for the 


family and neighbours. Cups and 
jugs of beer and cider were liberally 
distributed among the company gen- 
erally. The orchestra had arrived, 
consisting of two fiddles and flute, 
led by old Steve Rowell, whose re- 
putation as a musician was so great, 
that ‘twas thought he would have 
made his fortune in London, only 
that he never could get beyond a 
public four miles distant, whenever 
he made an attempt to reach that 
place. 

The musicians were now called 
upon to give an accompaniment to 
the chorus, with which the toast of 
the hearth-cup was always introduced. 

“ Now, Bob, pitch the time,” said 
Guay to his brother. 

The lead being given, all hands 
joined in giving— 


Here’s success to the old roof-tree ! 
Heigho for the old roof-tree ! 

Here’s to the bounteous, whoever they be! 
Heigho for the jovial and free! 

Cars’d is the cold heart that dwelleth alone. 

Here’s to the hearth and the warm hearthstone ! 
Heigho for the warm hearthstone ! 


All voices gave the burst of the 
refrain so heartily and lustily that 
it made the roof-tree ring again. 


The toast of course was drunk right 
merrily. 
“Now then,” said Guy, Mes let 
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Mister Jones gie his judgment of the 
cu “ag 

The curate looked at it long 
and carefully, and then said, “It 
is my opinion, if these stones are 
real gems, that the cup is of great 
value.” 

‘‘Great valy! what do you mean 
by great valy?” inquired Guy. 

“Well, I should think as valu- 
able as the broad lands we saw to- 
night.” 

“Of as great valy as Tregarrow, 
with its tenements, and messuages, 
and heriditaments, its pasturages, 
uplands, and plantashuns? ‘Tis 
impossible, ’tis impossible.” 

“Well, perhaps, that would be a 
little exaggeration, but ‘twould be 
worth a good sum of money.” 

“Then the gurl’s a hairess! my 
legacy a hairess! and I’m spon- 
sible as her guardian; we must 
put this away safe if that be the 
case.” 

“Yes, mind you do, for I shall 
be a most ruthless creditor, and 
shall demand my pound of flesh, 
guardy,” said Lily, playfully. 

As the yeoman turned to go 
away, he met a most sinister-look- 
ing face, which had been peering 
over his shoulder when the cup 
was shown. ‘‘Halloa, Mister 
Rich Jope, what has brought you 
here ?” 

‘Twas an evil-looking fellow he 
addressed; he had an evil squint, 
nor was the obliquity confined to 
the vision, for he equinted all over; 
there was an obliquity in figure, 
manner, and gait. 

“Why, I thoft bygones was. by- 
gones,” replied this worthy, “ and 
that everybody was welcome here 
to-night.” 


“Well I never turn nobody from h 


my doors in Christmas times, but 
the farther off we be, the better 
friends.” 
With this Jope slunk off. 
“James,” said Guy, 
the huntsman to him, 


beckoning 
“see that 
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old Steve and his gang get plenty 
to keep ’em going.” 

“T should think,” remarked the 
wag brother, “that being a Rowel, 
he wouldn’t require a spur in the 


whead.” 


“And, James,” continued Guy, 
“keep your eye on that Rich Jope: 
he’s up to no good.” 

‘ James thus found himself estab- 
lished as general family factotum and 
confidant. 

“ Now, then,” shouted the yeo- 
man, a8 he returned from depositing 
his trust in safety, ‘‘let us have a 


dance; tune up your pipes, my 
boys. Now Lily, then, first dance 
with you. Robert will take the 


dame—the girls will passel out the 
passon among em.” 

The music struck up, and away 
they went — up the middle and 
down again, change sides, crissy- 
crossy — heads bobbing and feet 
stamping. Sometimes the yeoman’s 
face would be seen gleaming among 
the rest like a full moon — some- 
times a glimpse of the yellow tops 
would be seen in the interstices of 
legs — now there would be a tangle 
and a puzzle, which the nieces set 
right in a strong-handed way, and 
then off they’d go again. If it had 
not been for the propriety and 
pleasantness of the thing, there 
might as well have been no music 
— the dancers mostly ignored it al- 
together; their steps, too, were 
most original. If there was little 
grace, there was much fun. It was 
very muscular mirth, which de- 
lighted to find vent in strong exer- 
cise; it was a loud-voiced, noisy, 
hob-nailed mirth, which delighted 
in shouts and laughter, and snap- 
ping of fingers, and stamping with the 
eel. 


But who shall say what is the 
true expression of mirth? At any 


rate, if there be any faith in out- 
ward signs, there were merry hearts 
and happy ones in that revel by the 
hearthstone of Tregarrow. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


We must return to the wassailers 
now — we pick them up in a narrow 
lane leading from the village to the 
vicarage. They had taken their 
usual beat, and had presented their 
bowl and sung their wassail to those 
who were likely to appreciate either, 


‘or to sbow their appreciation in 
-what old Kit would consider the 


orthodox fashion. “ They were not 
merry men all, certainly, but seemed 
rather a melancholy band — very 
silent, and very blue at the nose — 
not at all like men who had been 
devoting their energies to the in- 
spiration of the jolly wassail. The 
fact is, that old Kit had most ruth- 
lessly abided by the established 
tactics of the fraternity, and had 
enforced a most rigorous sobriety. 

“How foolish ‘twould be,” he’d 
say, “to bea-filling yersels with 
bread and cheese, and _ getting 
boozy on small sour beer, when 
we've the good ating and the good 
drinking in view at Tregarrow. 
Sides, if we wos to go there a - roaring 
and screaming, and not ’tending to 
our chowrus, we shud gie mortal 
offence to the faarmer.” 

So abstinence had been the rule, 
but: it had not improved the tem- 
pers or added to the cheerfhlness of 
the party. They were now turning 
the corner and wending towards the 
vicarage. Still the same dark fe- 
male figure followed, hovering 
round them, hanging on their 
skirts, and yet never coming into 
sight — specially did she shun this 
as the vicarage stood before them. 

“Now, comrades,” said Kit, 
“mind you’m very meek with the 
song, and very piany with the 
chowrus, for the passon’s nerves be 
oncommon shaky; and if we’m axed 
to drink, let’s take a drop of some- 
‘at short, for the passon’s ale han’t 
got draught enough to be good, and 
the hollands is very superior. The 
housekeeper’s curranty-cake, too, is 
to be depended upon.” 

The members of the bowl bright- 


ened up at the thought of even this 
small whet to their appetites. 

As they entered the garden the 
vicar came forth through the win- 
dow (which opened on the ground) 
to receive them. After listening 
quietly but with evident effort to se- 
veral verses — which were certainly, 
according to Kit’s caution, given in 
the mildest form of wassail melod 
—he stepped forward and said, 
“Thanks, my friends, thanks for 
your greeting; but you know I am 
not fitted now to be a good dis- 
ciple of the jolly wassail, so you'll 
excuse me. I must, however, sip 
the bowl for the sake of old times, 
and wish you and yours all the hap- 
piness of the season.” As he sipped 
he dropped an offering into the 
bowl, which met even Kit’s views 
of orthodoxy in such matters. 

“And now, my friends, good- 
night, and God bless you,” he said, 
waving his hand. “The house- 
keeper will be expecting to see you, 
and she will make you merrier than I 
can.” 

As the band trooped off towards 
the kitchen, that dark figure again 
stole forth, glided silently towards 
the window, and looked cautiously 
into the parlour, where Arthur 
Versturme stood by the hearth, A 
long anxious look she took, and 
then a sigh, a deep wailing sigh, 
escaped her. At this the vicar 
looked up, and she glided back as 
quietly and silently again into the 
dark shades of the _ shrubbery. 
Arthur Versturme mused for a 
moment, then rubbed his eyes, and 
then advanced to the window and 
looked out. “Surely,” he said, “I 
heard a sigh and saw a figure here 
— it could not be fancy.’ But 
there was nought to be seen; and 
‘twas vain to look for traces in 
the snow, as the wassailers had 
trampled it into a maze of foot- 
steps. 

“No, it must have been an illu- 
sion,” he said, as he returned to the 
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hearth, “one of those which spring 
from a heated brain and weak 
stomach. I have kept too long a 
vigil and fasted too much. Yet 
it seemed so real, Can it be that 
spirits come back to visit us? Could 
it be that dear one,” looking up at 
the picture of his wife, “ coming 
from the world of angels to call 
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me — or that poor lost one returning 
to mourn over the hearth she had 
made so desolate?— but these are 
fantasies.” 

And so he sat, now fighting with 
these fantasies, now hugging them 
to his heart, until the housekeeper 
entered, and forced him back to the 
materialism of supper. 


CHAPTER VII. 


We will precede the wassailers 
and await them at Tregarrow. The 
feast was spread there, and the 
guests all seated. One table had 
been .placed across the upper end 
of the room, and another branched 
from it down the middle; at the 
upper sat old Guy, with his rela- 
tions and friends beside him. From 
this position be could command a 
view over all the tables, and see 
that all his guests were doing jus- 
tice to his fare. To say the board 
groaned, would be to use a false 
metaphor, and to cast an unjust re- 
flection on it. It seemed not in the 
least inclined to groan, but looked 
very jolly, covered as it was with 
goodly viands, and bedecked with 
laurel and holly berries. It was 
certainly heavily laden, but bore 
its burden cheerfully. The sight 
of that supper would have given 
Soyer dyspepsia for a month, and 
have driven Gunter to an asylum 
a hopeless lunatic. There were 
‘rounds of beef and ribs of beef, of 
wondrous size and fatness; plump 
hams, goodly to sight and savour ; 
large pies; legs of roast pork, 
succulent and brown with crack- 
ling; huge plum-puddings dark 
with fruit; cheeses; great loaves 
and cakes, all set in tempting array, 
interspersed with cans of cider and 
jugs of ale. Round the dame were 
scattered a few trifles, such as pat- 
ties, tarts, little bowls of syllabub 
and cream, and sweet-cakes. These 
were for her own delectation, and 
that of Lily and the curate. The 
yeoman called them the wife's 
pomps and vanities, and despised 
them heartily. The nieces, too, were 


true to the family tastes and the 
solids. If they renounced the pomps 
and vanities of the world half so 
easily as they did those of the patis- 
serie, it must have been very grati- 
fying to their godfathers and god- 
mothers. All were now impatient 
for the arrival of the wassailers to 
commence operations. Old Penrice 
sat with his chin just rising over a 
round of beef—the knife and fork held 
erect on either side of it, in readi- 
ness for work. Seen thus, he looked 
like some grotesque bit of heraldry ; 
the jovial face was the crest, the 
round of beef the shield, the carvers 
the supporters. 

Presently a crackling of the snow 
was heard without. 

‘“* Here they come,” cried the yeo- 
man ; “ shut the doors, quick !” 

There was a little dramatic ac- 
tion, it seemed, which must precede 
the entry of the wassailers. Acting 
up to it, these worthies turned from 
the closed doors, and ranged them- 
selves outside the window; a 
ghostly band they looked, standing 
in the cold light—very chill and 
comfortless as the outs always look 
to the ins on such occasions. Their 
outside part was short, yet many 
a longing glance was cast at the 
warm hearth and the full board 
within. The wassail song was now 
struck up with all the strength of the 
company. The execution exhibited 
every degree of nasal twang and nasal 
energy. These, modulated and organ- 
ised by a Jullien, might have produced 
a novel effect ; as it was, the individual 
nose was too prominent and too inde- 
pendent. Thus ran the first verses of 
their ditty :-— 
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A jolly wassail bowl, 
A wassail of good ale ; 
Well fare the butler’s soul 
That setteth this to sale. 
With our wassail, 
Oar jolly wassail. 


Good Dame, here at your door, 
Our wassail we begin ; 
We are all fellows poor, 
We pray now let us in, 
With our wassail, 
Oar jolly wassail. 


Our wassail we do fill 


With apples and with spice ; 
Then grant us your good will 
To taste here once or twice 
Of our wassail, 
Our jolly wassail. 


If any maidens be 
Here, dwelling in this house, 
They kindly will agree 
To take a full carouse 
Of our wassail, 
Oar jolly wassail. 


But here they let us stand, 
All freezing in the cold ; 
Good master, give command 

To enter, and be bold, 
With our wassail, &c. 


Here there was a pause with the 
minstrelsy, and the yeoman again 
gave the word. The doors were 
thrown open, and in rushed the 
band. Old Penrice chuckled over 
this bit of pantomime, as though it 
had been the most cunning stage 
effect ever invented by Scribe or 
Planché. The wassailers now formed 


in procession — Kit, the arch-priest, 
at the head, the other ministrants 
following in Indian file—and march- 
ed up and took position behind 
the master’s chair. The song was 
again taken up, and certainly the 
refrain was given more con spirito’ 
than before :— 


Much joy unto this hall 
With us is entered in ; 
Our master first of all, 
We hope will now begin, 
Of our wassail, &c. 


The {master drank, and then there 
was a loud chink in’ the bowl. 


Song and cup now passed on to the 
dame :— 


And after his good wife, 
Our spicéd bow! will try ; 
The Lord prolong your life ; 

Good fortune we espy 
For our wassail, &c. 
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A sip, and another chink; and pany, the wassail band singing the 
on went the bowl with laugh and remaining verses of their ditty :— 


cheer through the rest of the com- 


Some bounty from your hands, 
Our wassail to maintain ; 
Weill buy no house or lands, 
With that which we do gain 
With our wassail, &c. 


It is a noble part, 
To bear a liberal mind ; 
God bless our master’s heart, 
For here we comfort find, 
With our wassail, &c. 


And now we must be gone, 
To seek out more good cheer, 
Where bounty will be shown, 
As we have found it here, 
With our wassail, Xc. 








Much joy betide them all ; 
Our prayers shall be still, 
We hope, and ever shall, 
For this your great good will 
To our wassail, &c. 


The chink-a-chinks in the bowl 
during the progress had been so 
numerous that old Kit smiled all 
over, and was evidently rejoicing in 
the thought that the dregs of his 
bowl would not be so bitter as those 
of festive cups are generally sup- 
posed to be. The departure an- 
nounced in the concluding verses 
was tmerely pantomimic, like the 
entry, and meant only a temporary 
seclusion in the entrance hall, where 
the bowl was deposited, and the 
ministrants then returned in their 
private charaeter to the supper- 
table. 

The feast now began in right 
earnest. The yeoman’s carving was 
a sight to see. How he flourished 
the carvers at each cut! how the 
slices fell before his knife like corn 
before a sickle! and how he chuckled, 
as empty plates succeeded full ones 
in apparently endless succession. As 
his labours grew a little lighter, he 
would stop to take a view of the 
general operations. Epicure Mam- 
mon’s sensualism was not larger 
than his benevolence, He ate with 


every man’s appetite, and drank 
with every man’s draught. A good 
performance at the trencher he ap- 
plauded as we would a good hit in 
a play. At length his eye lit on 
young Pretty Tommy. His destiny 
had placed that neophyte opposite 
a stuffed leg of pork, and some 
friendly hand had _ helped him 
largely from it. How did the 
young savage devour the savoury 
meat, making inarticulate sounds 
the while! how did he grin with 
surprise and delight as he sucked 
crackling, and crushed the brown 
skin between his teeth, and the 
unctuous sense stole over his palate! 
how recklessly he dashed into the 
sage and onions! What a sight he 
was as he stopped for a minute to 
breathe and sigh, his face smeared 
with grease up to the cheek-bones, 
and his nose even bearing marks 
of contact with the onions. His 
ecstasy reached its climax in a slice 
of plum-pudding. Crackling and 
pudding were novelties both to 


sight and sense. The advantages 
civilised vagabonds 


which more 
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have in contemplating such delica- 
cies 4 la distance, by flattening their 
noses against the window of a cook’s 
shop, had not been his. His was 
a virgin palate and a virgin taste as 
far as such things were concerned. 

“Lor’! ‘tis as good as a play, to 
see un,” said old Guy, going off in 
a peal of chuckles. “ Let un alone 
now —let un enjoy hisself — don’t 
ye stop un.” This last was a moni- 
tion to Kit, who was endeavouring 
to check the youth’s ardour. 

Melody at length succeeded to 
feasting, and song was the order of 
the day. A Christmas catch was 
trolled by Lily and the uncle — the 
curate giving the bass. The yeo- 
man struck out, in lusty tones, 
“Speed the plough; and Lily, by 
request, sang sweetly and simply 
“I know a bank whereon the wild 
thyme,” &c., which the yeoman pro- 
nounced worth all the modern fol- 
le-rols, and “ the nonsense they was 
always twaddling nowaday about 
gazelles and being a butterfly.” 
James, as in duty bound, gave 
“‘ Bright chanticleer ;” but if he had 
pursued the fox as feebly in the 
tield as he did in song, there would 
not have been so many heads on 
the squire’s kennel door. There 
was one song in which all joined 
most unanimously. The burden 
was a ruthless and vindictive deter- 
mination to hunt the buffalo, which, 
if carried into effect, would have 
led to the extermination of that 
animal in his native wilds. How 
the buffalo had provoked this ani- 
mosity did not appear. In one of 
the pauses, Jim was observed to 
look very anxiously out of the 
window. “Halloa, James!” cried 
the host, “ what’s the matter? you 
look skeered as if you had seen a 
ghost — it must be the ghost of a 
dowg if anything.” 

“] doant knaw whether it be 
the ghost of a dowg or not, but 
‘tis something nashun queer-look- 
ing — ‘tis more like a fox or a wolf 
a-glinting in here with his great 
saucer eyes.” 

“"Tis the ‘Scovy dowg,” said 
young Pretty Tommy, eager to give 
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information, and then sputtering 
and colouring at finding himself a 
speaker. 


“’Scovy dowg?” said the yeo- 
man, inquiringly. 

“Oh,” explained old Kit, “ young 
Tommy seed a ‘Scovy duck once, 
and he always thinks everything 
furrin is ‘Scovy. "Tis a ’Stralian 
dowg belonging to one of our 
chaps.” 

“’Tis a queer one, whatever 
he be,” muttered Jim; and, watch- 
ing his opportunity, he slid out 
to reconnoitre the stranger. To 
his surprise the dog ran down to- 
wards him, but in turning round he 
saw that his master had followed 
him out. “Is this dowg yourn, my 
friend?” he said, by way of com- 
mencing acquaintance. 

“Yes, tis,”  surlily 
sailor Dick. 

“ Well, he’s @ queer one as ever 
I seed. What may he be good 
for, may I ax? — varmint, or fox, or 
rabbit ?” 

“Good for?—why, sheep, kan- 
garoo.” 

This conversation was not en- 
couraging to James, so he stooped 
down to make personal acquaintance 
with the strange animal. As he did 
so, sailor Dick laid his hand on his 
shoulder aud whispered in his ear — 
“Jim, you old stupid, don’t you 
know me ?” 

“ Lor’-a-massy,” ejaculated Jim, 
starting up and trembling all over 
with surprise and joy —“ Lor’a- 
massy if it ben’t Maister Tom! and 
to think I should be bothering about 
an old dowg when you was nist me! 
bat I’m cruel glad to see ye again 
—cruel glad, sure,” and with this 
he set to wringing him by both 
hands. “ They’ll be cruel glad to see 
ye in-doors too. The maister he 
drink your healtb, and say ‘God 
bless un’ to-night —so come along 
in, Maister Tom; and you’m look- 
ing so brave and hearty, I declare.” 

“Stop, Jim, I can’t show myself 
yet until [ have made one or two 
little inquiries; so do you go and 
see if you can make a signal to 
Lily to come out.” 


responded 
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Jim departed on his mission, but 
turned more than once to wring the 
prodigal by the hand again. By 
this time the song in the hall had 
degenerated into the low comic. 
Old Kit was in the middle of a 
facetious and mystic ballad known 
as “ Bung-y’r-eye.” The sentiment 
of it was, that an exciseman having 
seized on a keg which be supposed 
contained bung-y’r-eye —the slang 
term for hollands—on opening it, 
found a fine young baby inside. 
Determined to make the best of it, 
he carried the young foundling to 
be christened, and gave Bung-y’r-eye 
as the name of the future Christian, 
and the gist of the ballad was the 
surprise and perplexity of the par- 
son at receiving such * baptismal 
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denomination. After a while the 
mirth began evidently to slaucken— 
the yeoman ceased to fill his cup— 
the dame gave little winks and 
starts at intervals—and the nieces 
were caught in most unmistakable 
yawns. “Come, then,” said old 
Goy, “pass round the tankard once 
more before we part, and as ‘tis well 
on in the Christmas morn we'll have 
a curl (carol, Anglicé). Let Lily be- 
gin: but where’s Lily?” Lily had 
disappeared. The alarm caused by 
her absence was soon absorbed in 
a greater one—a shrill female voice 
was heard shrieking out, Fire! fire! 
and in a few minutes James came 
iv, pale and ghastly, shouting out, 
ee maister, the thatch be: 
a-fire !” 





J. M. W. TURNER, R.A, 


A GENERATION or two ago it was 
an article of popular belief that the 
possession of genius was not only 
compatible with folly, meanness, 
and pettiness, but that a man could 
scarcely be “a great genius” with- 
out either an amount of imbeci- 
lity which exposed him to the con- 
tempt of his neighbours, or of self- 


indalgence and vice, which made g 


him justly their horror. ‘Perhaps the 
idea has not yet entirely faded from 
the obstinate popular mind, which is 
slow to change its opinions; but in 
the upper levels of intelligence it 
has been for some time replaced by 
a counter idea, not less sweeping, 
and scarcely less untrue. It is to 
Mr. Carlyle that we owe the prin- 
ciple which he is at present labori- 
ously attempting to set forth by 
the difficult process of turning Prus- 
sian Frederick into a lofty hero, 
that Genius necessarily implies all 
the wisdom, goodness, and _perfec- 
tion, both moral and _ intellectual, 
which can belong to man. A man 
who has this one divine gift, instead 
of contenting himself with the 
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doudle portion which has actually 
failen to his share, must have every 
other excellence claimed for him 
by birthright. It is not enough 
that he is the poet of a nation; fe 
must be acknowledged the indivi- 
dual most worthy, were not his 
contemporaries blind—to be that 
nation’s ruler too. Strength and 
oodness, and all the more exquisite 
qualities of the soul, must belong to 
him whose ion of the’ in- 
communicable gift has been made 
manifest, even in modes which have 
little to do with the moral qualities. 
This modern philosophy, which saw 
in Burns not the inspired minstrel 
only, but, had it not been for blind 
fate and adverse circumstances, the 
hero and demigod of his country, has 
exercised a subtle influence in con- 
temporary literature; and perhaps 
has nowhere more fully shown its 
perfect contradictoriness at once to 
fact and nature than in the eloquent 
and repeated defences, the webs 
of cunning argument and specious. 
pleading, in which his admirers 
have enfolded the pitiful and scanty 
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history of the painter Turner, whose 
Life,* so called, has just been given 
to the world. 

If the greatest gifts of intellect 
are but synonymous with a great 
soul—if moral excellence, purity of 
heart, nobility of mind, are all as 
necessary parts of creative genius 
as the special faculty of utterance 
or of creation, that is peculiar to it 
—the dread dilemma which arises 
when a sudden phenomenon ap- 
pears, splendid with indisputable 
genius, but deficient in everything 
which ennobles a mere human crea- 
ture, may easily be divined. How 
such a thing can be, is puzzling 
enough without any theory to per- 
lex the matter; but when there 
is no possibility of denying the fact, 
common observers, who do not feel 
their own discrimination disparaged 
by the paradox, may admit and 
deplore the sad contradiction, or 
even adopt the timid wisdom of 
silence, and conclude it best to turn 
the light away from the unsatisfac- 
tory figure, and direct it upon the 
undeniable productions which arg 
not inconsistent with themselves. 
This prudent mode of procedure is, 
however, impossible to those who 
hold that genius cannot exist by 
itself, but must carry every human 
excellence along with it. Under 
such circumstances the only thing 
to be done is, with the strangest 
inconsequence, to prove how vulgar 
material restrictions and obstacles 
have tarnished and limited the di- 
vine soul—have driven it into pain- 
ful corners, where its aspect looks 
poor and cowardly only because 
of the wicked bonds surrounding 
it; and have gained such mastery 
over its loftier nature as circum- 
stances seldom gain over common- 
place men. Treated according to 
this plan, the immortals appear to 
us weakly succumbing to tempta- 
tions and overborne by influences 
which ordinary individuals struggle 
through without any surrender of 
honour ; and at length, by the cir- 
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cuitous route of Hero-worship and 
deification, we are brought back 
again to the old vulgar dogma, that 
of all the inspirations of human 
life Genius is the one least like to 
carry its possessor through the world 
with honour and dignity, or to pre- 
serve his garments unspotted. The 
great modern example of this ex- 
traordinary process is the great 
painter whose shabby figure has not 
been long enough off the stage to 
permit the possibility of its repro- 
duction amid fabulous lights. It 
has fallen to the lot of this unhappy 
man to attract the adoring admira- 
tion of one of the most brilliant 
writers of the day, and, half deified, 
to have at the same time his not- 
able imperféttions accounted for 
according to the only plausible 
hypothesis by which the rights of 
genius can be kept intact while its 
faults are excused. If Turner could 
have chosen for himself, it is pro- 
bable that he would have rather re- 
signed the applause than borne the 
consequent examination and de- 
fence. But Turner was not consulted ; 
and here, accordingly, stands forth, 
under the strongest light, a figure 
only adapted for twilight and the 
shadows; an unhappy soul, whom 
common charity is content to accept 
as a great painter, without special 
inquiry into his character, but whom 
the cruelty of friends forces forth 
into public ignominy, by way of 
proving his right, had not circum- 
stances forbidden, to take his place 
among the greatest of men. 

We presume there can be little 
doubt that circumstances have an 
effect upon the lives and characters 
of men ; to say anything else would 
be to contradict flatly the ordinary 
opinion of the world. Notwith- 
standing, if one will but look at 
one’s private experience among the 
most ordinary and obscure actors in 
the life drama, how wonderfully, one 
must allow, character, temper, heart, 
and spirit, assert themselves beyond 
the reach of all external powers. 





* The Life of J. M. W. Turner, R. A. 
‘Blackett. 
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How triumphantly the poor prodi- 
gal, to whom Providence has given 
the fairest prospects, and whose 
steps are guarded by love and kind- 
ness, can vindicate his own instincts 
against all the virtuous force of cir- 
cumstance surrounding him, and 
go to destruction in its very face! 
Who needs to be taught that ever- 
recurring lesson? Who can be ig- 
norant that scarcely a great career 
has ever been made in this world 
otherwise than in the face of cir- 
cumstances—in strenuous defiance 
of all that external elements could 
do to overcome the .unconquerable 
soul? In the face of such examples, 
what are we to say to the theory 
that adverse circumstances can ex- 
cuse a man born with al! the com- 
pensations of genius for an unlove- 
ly and ignoble life, a bitter and dis- 
contented heart, a course of vulgar 
vice and sordid meanness? Never 
was genius more wickedly dispar- 
aged. That celestial gift to which 
God has given capacities of enjoy- 
ment beyond the reach of the crowd, 
is of itself an armour against circum- 
stance more proof than steel, and 
continually holds open to its posses- 
sor a refuge against the affronts of 
the world, a shelter from its con- 
tumelies, which is denied to other 
men. He who reckons of this en- 
dowment as of something which 
gives only a more exquisite egotism, 
a fioer touch of selfishness, a subli- 
mation of envy and self - assertion, 
and dependence upon the applause 
of the crowd, forms a mean esti- 
mate against which it is the duty 
of every man who knows better to 
protest. Outside circumstances, dis- 
appointment, neglect, dark want 
and misery, have plagued the souls 
and disturbed the temper of great 
men before now, but have never, 
so far as we are aware, pollated a 
pure heart, or made a noble mind 
despicable. The bitter soreness of 
unappreciated genius belongs pro- 
verbially to those whose gift is of 
the smallest; and the man who 
excuses a bad life by the pretence 
that this divine lymph contained 
within it has been soured by popular 


neglect, and turned to gall, speaks 
sacrilege and profanity. Such is the 
plea set up for Turner by his wor- 
shippers. Who that ever knew the 
generous craft bat knows some poor 
painter toiling through real neglect 
and slights, bearing sharp anguishes 
yearly from a hanging committee, 
meeting with mortifications and dis- 
appointments all the harder to bear 
because other lives are dependent 
on his own, who yet bears a sweet 
heart through all his troubles, and, 
taking comfort in his art itself, finds 
the joy of that restore him always 
to fellowship with all men? Noble, 
hamble, disappointed soul! uncon- 
scious of any nobility in your hum- 
bleness and brave rebound out of 
failure. What was neglect to this 
man would be fortune to you, who 
bear no grudge against the world. 
Yet, turning from such a spectacle, 
we are called upon to reverence 
Tarner, and be remorsefally compas- 
sionate of his miserable life and 
niggard heart, because the public 
once in the days of his youth, was 
doubtful of his pre-eminence, and 
soured the lymph of genius in his 
soul! Vain pretence and unworthy 
plea! If Mr. Raskin, standing 
sadly, as well might any true man, 
before those treasures which he has 
had so great a share in expounding 
to the world, had turned our eyes to 
the pictures, and hushed with inef- 
fable pity and tears any undue re- 
ference to the painter, he would 
have but done a friend’s part to 
the unhappy man of genias, whose 
wretchedness his over-adoration has 
brought forth naked and pitiful before 
the world. 

For what Mr. Raskin could gloss 
over in a maze of harmonious words, 
Mr. Thornbury sets forth bare and 
unsoftened in the blaze of day. 
We will not ask whether the public 
demanded a life of Turner with so 
mach ciamour that the present 
author could not forbear; but it is 
only just to say that he has collect- 
ed a mass of ioformation larger in 
quantity, and fuller in detail, than 
Turner’s uncommunicative and se- 
cretive character could have war- 
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ranted any one in expecting; and 
that henceforward nobody can have 
any excuse for reopening the sub- 
ject, or gathering again out of mer- 
ciful oblivion the few facts of the 
great painter’s life. Little more can 
be said for the performance; it is 
a chaos of material without arrange- 
ment or form, full of repetitions, 
affectations, and Cockneyisms of 
every conceivable degree of bad 
taste. Yet throngh the muddle, by 
chance or happy fortune — “ more 
by luck ‘than good guiding,” as the 
Scotch proverb has it—the man 
may be seen, shabbily visible as in 
the days of his flesh, an unattrac- 
tive, sordid figure, giving the lie 
sturdily, with obstinate vulgar per- 
severance, to every attempt which 
may be made to make him a poet 
and a gentleman. Under no circum- 
stances could the picture be a plea- 


sant one; but now that it has been’ 


made, and that no amount of si- 
lence can save the unlucky hero 
from the cruel kindness of bis 
friends, our readers may not be dis- 
pleased to bear, in a form less diffuse 
than Mr. Thornbury’s, the story of 
a man who has enriched the world 
with so many sunsets and sunrises 
80 many various splendours of storm 
and calm, without leaving one 
gracious human reminiscence be- 
hind him to make his fame dear to 
apy heart of man. If impartiality 
ever could be attained in any hu- 
man narrative, here is the unhappy 
soul who should have achieved the 
sad distinction of an impartial his- 
tory. The love of his admirers for 
their own opinion has, however, 
saved Turner from this pre-emi- 
nence, and indeed originated in his 
favour a hotter partisanship than 
could ever have arisen from love 
of him. Though Mr. Thornbury’s 
high-pitched enthusiasm rings false 
beside the superlative certainty of 
Mr. Ruskin, yet all that could be 
gleaned in his favour is undoubted- 
ly collected in these volumes. The 
idea here presented of him is meant 
to be a lofty one; how far it justi- 
fies either the panegyric or the 
apology, every reader can now judge 
for himself. 


Joseph Mallord William Turner 
(an unlucky multiplicity of names, 
which he seems in earlier life to 
have eluded by using only the last) 
was born—to the great comfort and 
delight of his biographer, who re- 
curs to the fact on every possible 
occasion, as if it contained some- 
thing specially characteristic — the 
son of a barber in Hand Court, 
Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, in 
the year 1775. This humble origin 
was dignified by no personal supe- 
riority in his immediate progenitors. 
The barber was a barber of mind 
conformed to his fortunes; the 
mother a person of ungovernable 
temper, who ended her life in a 
lunatic asylum: not a gleam even 
of domestic love and comfort shines 
round the house which Mr. Thorn- 
bury is at much unnecessary pains 
to describe, and which he declares 
to be “now so sacred a place in the 
eyes of many Englishmen.” Nor 
does the boy himself awake any 
interest in the breast of the unen- 
lightened observer. Nobody seems 
to predict any special glories of 
him: somehow the faculty within 
him gets kindled into expression 
by sight of a piece of heraldry, or 
a drawing of Paul Sandby’s, or a 
print from Vandervelde — which we 
please; Mr. Thornbury jauntily per- 
mits the reader to choose. Then 
he begins to draw cocks and hens, 
and then poplars and waving wil- 
lows by the Thames, when good 
fortune carries him out to Brent- 
ford to do a little schooling there. 
By the time he is fourteen his 
drawings are for sale in the win- 
dow of his father’s shop; a year or 
two later he is a student of the 
Royal Academy, doing for himself 
at the same time in a variety of 
notable ways: washing-in back- 
grounds for architects, colouring 
prints for printsellers — maintain- 
ing, evidently, a very comfortable 
boyish traffic in those productions 
of industry, and by no means kept 
back or kept down by adverse fate. 
Neither is there anything very dark 
in the surroundings of his boyhood. 
A kind dilettante, Dr. Munro, opens 
his house and his portfolios to the 
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boy and his companion Girtin—and, 
permitting them to study and copy 
as they pleased amid apparently a 
very good collection of pictures, 
gave the lads half-a-crown for their 
nightly drawings, and entertained 
them at supper in a most genial 
and encouraging way. Nor was 
this the only pleasant circumstance 
in Turner’s youthful life; he went 
boating on the Thames in many 
a prolonged excursion—he went to 
Margate—he made drawings for 
illustrated books—he fell in love. 
These amusements show little evi- 
dence of any lack of youthful in- 
dulgences in his early life. The 
falling in love, however, of which 
Mr. Thornbury tells the tale most 
tragically, came to final disappoint- 
ment and failure; and in this, 
which seems to have happened 
when he was about twenty, lies the 
only substantial reason his candid 
biographer can find, for the dark 
shades of his character. ‘‘It helped 
to sour that great generous nature, 
and burn out of him hope and 
youth with the terrible corrosive of 
disappointment,” says our author, 
with grandiloquence ; but there is 
no corresponding pause of despair 
to be recorded in the thrifty and 
busy existence of the young artist. 
When he was little more than six- 
teen he seems to have not only ex- 
hibited, but sold his pictures. At 
twenty he added to his many occu- 
ations a little teaching, in which 
e does not show in the most con- 
scientious or satisfactory light. ‘ He 
would be silent and rongh, and 
leave the puzzled pupils petty well 
alone while he thought over some 
sketch ofhisown. . . . . He 
was not going to let out guinea 
secrets for five shillings ; eo he let his 
s paint on as they liked,” said 
r. Thornbury, with naive frank- 
ness, probably forgetting that he has 
just attributed a great and generous 
nature to his hero. Ever busier 
and busier went on the increasing 
life. Between twenty ard twenty- 
five years old he had made expedi- 
tions over all the midland counties, 
through Wales, and the south coast, 
making drawings for the illustrated 


books which were then in fashion, 
wandering over the country in all 
the freedom of a young artist, mak- 
ing notes and sketches invaluable 
for himself, while doing the draw- 
ings which paid his expenses and 
kept him afloat—a perfect proba- 
tion for an English landscape- 
painter. His biographer interrupts 
his account of this industrious life 
to remind us that “Turner was a 
bitterly disappointed man,” and to 
tell us that some of his engravings 
entailed a heavy loss upon the 
publishers. Notwithstanding, work 
never seems to have failed him ; 
and a good supply of work is a vul- 
gar but sure sign of a certain amount 
of appreciation, which Turner was 
the last man in the world to under- 
value. While steadily supporting 
himself by these drawings, he be- 
gan to exhibit pictures; and here 
again we find no such marks of 
neglect as were to be expected. A 
picture of Sheffield, exhibited at 
one-and-twenty “obtained loud 
praise from all the critics ;” at 
twenty-eight he appears with “ Co- 
niston Fells,” ‘evidently a great 
painter,’ says Mr. Thornbury; at 
twenty-nine he was an Associate of 
the Academy. To most other men 
this would have been marked suc- 
cess; how it can possibly be sup- 
posed to lay the foundation of 
bitter disappointment — disappoint- 
ment almost justifying and  cer- 
tainly excusing’ the unhappy pecu- 
liarities of his after life — per- 
haps Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Thornbury 
know; we do not pretend to un- 
derstand. There are painters who 
could swallow greater disappoint- 
ments than any which up to this 
time seem to have occurred-to Tur- 
ner for the certainty of admission 
into the privileges of the Academy, 
even at a less early age; and com- 
passion fora man who has attained 
the first rank in his profession at 
nine-and-twenty seems to us a most 
unnecessary waste of sympathy. Few 
men do so much; and favoured be- 
yond the lot of common humanity 
are those who succeed in doing 
more. 

Daring these probationary years 
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the young artist worked with a 
tradesmanlike industry and energy 
worthy of all praise. A silent, some- 
what surly, uncommunicative young 
man, wandering over the country a 
sturdy humble traveller,on the top 
of stage-coaches, on foot with his 
bundle over his shoulder, filling his 
memory and his sketch-books with 
a thousand notes of the way; rest- 
ing in the humblest wayside inns, 
living hardily, impatient of all the 
restraints of companionship, intent 
upon his work, always thrifty, taci- 
turn, reserved, willing enough to 
learn other people’s secrets, but 
jealous to extremity about his own. 
In London, where his friends and 
contemporaries had formed one of 
the friendly social coteries so usual 
among artists, meeting now and 
then at each other’s houses, to sketch 
together in the pleasant interval be- 
tween tea and supper, Turner de- 
clined to join them. The sketches 
were to be the property of the host 
of the evening, who supplied the 
materials ; and that, and the neces- 
sity of working among his brethren, 
and possibly betraying some of his 
dear secrets, deterred the self-con- 
tained young man, whose heart, 
even at this early period of his life, 
does not seem to have been suflici- 
ently liberal to bestow tea and bread 
and cheese on his own account. 
Had he been hospitably inclined, 
the mean paternal house, that bug- 
bear to so many a youth of genius, 
bad soon ceased to be his home. 
At twenty-five the young man was 
able to change the shabby atmo- 
sphere of Cvvent Garden for the 
solemn decorum of Harley Street ; 
no small advance for an artist. 
Even Mr. Thornbury seems unable 
to discover avything about these 
years except a record of work quite 
sufficient to show that public neglect 
never interfered with the daily 
bread of the laborious painter, 
Sturdily silent, supporting himself, 
as most men have had to do, with 
work secondary to the great work 
of his life, but in itself not disagree- 
able, and leaving him _ sufficient 
leisure to carry on his higher la- 


bours, and make all those experi- 
ments in colour which he commu- 
nicated to nobody, and whichipro- 
duced such brilliant results in after- 
years, there seems nothing speci- 
ally distressing in his life. He was 
not poor; he was not without ad- 
wiration from his fellows, and 
notice from the world without. His 
mind and time were alike fully oc- 
cupied, and in a manner rather 
advantageous to his future fame 
than against it. He was, in fact, 
pursuing the study of bis art under 
circumstances which nobody can 
call unfavourable, with few of the 
limits and restraints to which most 
men are subjected in the earlier 
stages of such a profession. In the 
year 1808 he became Professor of Per- 
spective in the Academy, the high- 
est honours of which, though Mr. 
Thornbury gives no dates, he had 
no doubt already attained, and went 
to live in Hammersmith, where his 
house, according to the account of 
a’ friend, had “a garden sloping to 
the river, at the end of which was 
a summer-house. Here, out in the 
open air, were painted some of Tur- 
ner’s best pictures. It was here 
my father, who then resided at 
Kew, became first acquainted with 
him; and, expressing his surprise 
that Turner could paint under such 
circumstances, he remarked that 
lights and a room were absurdities, 
and that a picture could be painted 
anywhere. His eyes were remark- 
ably strong. He would throw down 
his water-colour drawings on the 
floor of the summer-house, request- 
ing my «father not to touch them, 
as he could see them there, and 
they would be drying at the same 
time.” Mr. Thornbury conjectures 
that Turner’s reason for seeking 
this suburban dwelling was, that 
he might be near De Loutherbourg, 
whom he admired, and out of whose 
house he was at last turned by that 
artist's suspicious wife, who ima- 
gined, and probably not without 
some truth, that the young painter 
was obtaining all her husband’s 
secrets from him. One of Turner's 
humanest qualities seems to have 
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been his love for the river. The 
Thames runs through the scanty 
story of his life, sometimes gleam- 
ing fresh with a purity inalienable 
from youth, even in its least lovely 
developments; sometimes squalid 
and dismal, as it flows between the 
muddy banks and wretched houses, 
roughly picturesque and miserable, to 
which his eyes were turned in his last 
days. 

There seems little to be said about 
this professorship; whether it was 
that his soul was too great for ut- 
terance, as his biographer would 
have us believe, or whether it was 
simple want of all faculty which 
could not find expression by means 
of brush and pigment, it is certain, 
and admitted, that words would not 
come to his service, however great 
his need. ‘‘When Turner lectured 
on perspective, he was often at a 
loss to find words to express the 
ideas he wished to communicate,” 
says Mr. Thornbury. ‘‘To aid his 
memory he would now and then 
copy out passages, which, when re- 
ferred to, he could not clearly read. 
Sometimes he would not make his 
appearance at all, and the disap- 
pointed students were sent away 
with the excuse that he was either 
ill, or came from home without his 
lecture. . ... Tarner’s want of ex- 
pression rendered him almost use- 
less as a Professor of Perspective, 
though he took great pains to pre- 
pare the most learned diagrams. He 
confessed that he knew much more 
of the art than he could explain. 
His sketch-books contain many 
drawings evidently made in prepar- 
ation for these lectures. On one 
memorable occasion the hour had 
come for his lecture. The professor 
arrived—the bozz of the students 
subsided. The Professor mounts his 
desk—every eye is fixed on him and 
on his blackboard. Bat the Pro- 
fessor is uneasy—he is perturbed. 
He dives now into one pocket, now 
into the other—no! Now he begins, 
but what he says is, ‘ Gentlemen, 
I’ve been and left my lecture in the 
hackney-coach.” Mr. Thornbury is 
good enough to inform us that, 
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when he coujd find utterance to his 
thoughts, ‘‘he soared as high above 
the common order of lecturers as he 
did in the regions of art,” and that 
“his language was often elegant, 
his ideas original and most attrac- 
tive ;” but unfortunately no example 
of this rare eloquence has been pre- 
served to the world, nor does his 
faculty of teaching seem to have 
improved since the time when, ac- 
cording to Mr. Thornbury, “he was 
not going to let out guinea secrets 
for five shillings.” Mr. Raskin him- 
self describes this peculiar mode 
of instruction in the following 
words: “In _ teaching generally 
he would neither waste time nor 
spare it; be would look over a 
student’s drawing at the Academy, 
point to a defective part, make a 
scratch on the paper at the side, 
say nothing. If the student saw 
what was wanted and did it, Turner 
was delighted; but if the student 
could not follow, Turner left him.” 
How long this professorship lasted 
we are not informed, but in 1812 
he removed from Hammersmith to 
the well-known house in Queen 
Anne Street, which, so long as 
Turner is remembered at all, will 
be the only recognisable background 
for the singular figure, so often won- 
dered over, so greatly praised, so 
greatly blamed, so rich, so famous, 
so squalid and miserable, of the 
greatest painter of his age. <A year 
later he was able to add to this town- 
house a residence in the country, 
and while using the great rooms in 
Qaeen Anne Street for a gallery, 
took up his abode with his old 
father at a little house in Twicken- 
ham, his own property, called at 
first, by a clamsy conceit, Solus 
Lodge, @ name presumed by Mr. 
Thornbury “ to express his love of, 
or wish for solitude,” bat afterwards 
changed into Sandycombe Lodge by 
some suggestion of common sense. ~ 
Up to this time an uninstructed ob- 
server would have some difficulty 
in discovering those evidences of 
public neglect and unappreciated 
genius which are said to have 
soured “the great heart” of the 
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man. There is certainly little ap- 
, pearance of any noble or elevated 
aspect to his life, but after its 
homely fashion it is so steadily pro- 
gressive, and shows sO many vulgar 
symptoms of prosperity, that one 
could imagine his friends of concep- 
tions less sublime than Mr. Ruskin 
offering congratulations instead of 
. condolences to the well-to-do 
painter. His life at Twickenham 
makes a distinct little vignette, per- 
fectly clear and quaint enough. His 
father, whose humble occupation 
pleases Mr. Thornbury’s fancy so 
much, was now a retired barber, 
visiting his former clients and their 
wigs at rare intervals, and living 
with his son, to whom the old man 
seems to have been very serviceable. 
“The father and son lived im very 
friendly terms with one another,” 
says Mr. Thornbury, “and the father 
attended to the gallery (in Queen 
Anne street), showed in visitors, 
took care of the dinner, if he did 
not himself cook it. That he ever 
received the shillings* at the door 
is, I believe, entirely untrue, though, 
had they been offered to him, I fear 
the temptation might have been too 
much for him to resist. Soon after 
Turner first went to Solus Lodge at 
Twickenham, his old father was 
met by a friend very disconsolate in 
Queen Anne Street. The expense 
of coming up daily to open the gal- 
lery was weighing on his heart. Life 
was embittered to him by the 
thought. A week after, the same 
friend met him again, gay, happy, 
and jumping up on his old toes; 
he asked him the reason of the sud- 
den change in his spirits ; he replied, 
‘Why, lookee here, I have found a 
way at last of coming up cheap from 
Twickenham to open my son’s gal- 
lery. I found out the inn where 
the market-gardeners bated their 
horses; I made friends with one on 
’em, and now for a glass of gin a- 
day he brings me up in his cart on 
the top of his vegetables.’ ” 

Homely as this sketch is, it is by 
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no means out of keeping with the 
general aspect of the life at Twicken- 
ham. Mr. Trimmer, whom Mr. Thorn- 
bury describes as the eldest son of 
Turner’s oldest friend, gives the fol- 
lowing sketch of this extraordinary 
menage: “TI have dined with him 
at Sandycombe Lodge, when my 
father happened to drop in too, in 
the middle of the day. Everything 
was of the most modest pretensions— 
two-pronged forks, and knives with 
large round ends for taking up the 
food; not that I ever saw him 
so use them, though it is said to 
have been Dean Swift’s mode of 
feeding himself. The table-cloth 
barely covered the table ; the earthen- 
ware was in strictkeeping. I remem- 
ber his saying one day, ‘Old Dad,’ 
as he called his father, ‘have you 
not any wine?’ Whereupon Turner, 
senior, produced a bottle of currant, 
at which Turner, smelling, said, 
‘Why, what have you been about?’ 
The senior, it seemed, had rather over- 
done it with hollands, and it was 
set aside. At this time Turner was 
a very abstemious person. I have 
dined with him in Queen Anne 
Street, where everything was of the 
same homely description. I should 
say that he never altered his style 
of living from his first start in 
Maiden Lane; not that I think him 
censurable for preferring the frugal 
meals of past times.” Out of doors, 
however, things were better; the 
painter had a boat, in which he 
worked direct from nature; and also 
kept a gig, in which he was accustom- 
ed to go out on sketching expeditions. 
Some gleams of redeeming light fall 
upon the picture as one perceives 
the artist in his boat painting skies 
and sunsets, and the willowy banks 
of Thames which he loved. It is 
almost the only time of his life which 
one cares to dwell upon. He had his 
little garden planted so thickly with 
willows that his father complained 
that it was a mere osier4ted; but the 
eye of the painter took pleasure in 
the drooping flexile boughs which 





* Were there ever shillings received at the door? or is there only a little flourish 


of wit for the pleasure of the author? 
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overshadowed his window. At the 
end of this same garden was a pond 
in which he cultivated water-lilies ; 
and rude as was the interior and 
unrefined the inmates, a certain 
homely idyllic freshness lingers 
about the river-side cottage, with its 
willows, where Turner defended the 
blackbirds of the neighborhood, 
and mused over the silent Thames 
angling or painting, and drove sober- 
ly about the country, finding those 
“bits” of landscape, undistinguished 
by the ignorant eye, in which all 
painters delight. “He said,’ says 
Mr. Trimmer, “if when out sketch- 
ing you felt at a loss, you had only 
to turn round or walk a few paces 
farther, and you had what you 
wanted before you.” Simple though 
the observation looks, no man who 
had not a certain amount of di- 
vine insight in his eyes could have 
made it. 

This peacefal scene, however, the 
pleasantest glimpse we ever obtain 
of Turner's surroundings, was the 
background of a life full of equivocal 
circumstances. In the years which 
had elapsed since he left his native 
Covent Garden, he had painted some 
of his most notable pictures, most 
of which, however, bear the mark of 
distinct rivalry to one or other of 
the great masters with whose ever- 
recurring names English amateurs 
and picture-collectors were wont to 
vex the souls of English painters. 
The first object of Turner’s rivalry 
seems to have been Vandervelde, to 
whom, however, he appears to have 
borne no grudge. With a different 
and more spiteful feeling, however, 
the painter immediately after pitted 
himself against Claude, then the idol 
of the dilettante world. The re- 
sults of this rivalry are sufficiently 
well known, and need no descrip- 
tion here; but, not content with 
the pictures by means of which the 
jealous painter had set his heart 


upon pursuing Claude to the judg- 
ment of posterity, with opposition 
as intense as if it had been a visible 
rival, and not a name against which 
he contended, another method of 
confronting this chos@ rival oc- 
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curred to Tarner, One of Mr. Thorn- 
bury’s informants declares the sug- 
gestion of the Liber Studiorum to 
have come from her father, a Mr. 
Wells, then a drawing-master at 
Addiscombe, in whose house Turner 
was familiar. Not to throw any 
doubt on the word of a contem- 
porary and a lady, Turner’s mind 
does not seem to have been one 
which took kindly to other people’s 
suggestions ; but however that 
might be, the Liber Studiorum was 
planned and came irfto being within 
the first sixteen years of this cen- 
tury. While the painter delivered, 
or made a pretence of delivering, in- 
articulate perspective lectures, and 
while he studied his beloved river 
at Hammersmith and at Twicken- 
ham, those matchless sketches were 
being made; while at the same time 
arrangements not the most credi- 
table in the world were also mak- 
ing for their conveyance to the 
public eye. The drawings them- 
selves were doubtless the easiest, 
as they were certainly the most 
satisfactory, part of the transaction. 
The history of the Liber Studiorum 
is one of incessant squabbles with 
engravers, and hard exaction on the 
part of the painter, of the bond into 
which these necessary assistants had 
unwittingly entered. Charles Tur- 
ner, after engraving the first twenty 
plates, with all the corrections and 
additions made to them, for eight 
guineas each, struck work upon the 
twenty-first, and declined to pro- 
ceed further except with the modest 
addition of two guineas a plate. 
“The painter,” says Mr. Thorabury, 
“who had never had quarter given 
to him while he was struggling, now 
in his turn gave no quarter.” This 
assertion may be true or not, bat 
Mr. Thornbury certainly gives us no 
proof of it. It is true, however, 
that no consideration for the en- 
graver moved Turner’s angry soul; 
he and his namesake quarrelled ; 
separated, and did not speak again 
for nineteen years. A multiplicity 
of other engravers were employed 
to complete the work, which, though 
nowadays worth any price, did not 
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at the moment pay. Quarrels with 
engravers, however, were not the only 
remarkable circumstances in the story. 
When the plates had been made, Tar- 
ner handled them with the skill of a 
cunning old shopkeeper, craftily mak- 
ing the utmost penny of a damaged 
stock. He watched over them in their 
old age, as the cottar’s wife watched 
over the defective wardrobe of her fa- 
mily, reshaping, retouching, and re- 
newing the old plates till they looked 
“a’maist as weel’s the new.” This 
Operation, howe¥er, we will allow Mr. 
Thornbury to describe in his own 
words :— 


“Generally speaking, the alterations 
were mace with consummate art, merely 
to hide the tear and wear of the copper, 
the faintness, the blur, or the pallor of 
the plate’s old age. It wou'd have bor- 
dered slightly on sharp practice, had it 
not been for the vigour of Turner’s in- 
ventive genius. Out of these very de- 
fects he devised new beauties. These 
crafty tradesmanlike alterations, which, 
when studied, are the strongest proof I 
know of his genius and of his thriftiness, 
were made under his own eye, if not by 
his own hand. 

“*These variations,’ says Mr. Dillon, 
who possesses a superb collection of the 
etchings, ‘render it extremely difficult 
to form a complete set of the first im- 
pressions of the Liber; it appears that 
no set, at the time when it was issued, 
contained all the plates in the first state, 
or indeed in any one similar state; on 
the contrary, in the original numbers, a 
very early and fine impression of one 
plate will be found in company with very 
late and bad impressions of another plate, 
as if one had been given with a rude 
sense of justice, as a sort of compensa- 
tion for the others.’ 

“TI am sorry, too, to say that there 
can be no doubt, from years of investi- 
gation by Messrs. Pye, Stokes, and other 
collectors, that Turner often took out 
the thickened letters of the plates in 
the bad thick state, and engraved open 
letters higher up in the plate —in fact, 
he sold sham proofs, having private 
marks and scratches to indicate to him- 
self the various states. 

“T would not press the charge so 
severely as I perhaps ought, because 
Turner is dead, and there is no one to 
defend him. The only defence I can 
set up for him is, that it is possible that 
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he considered that the entire change of 
the effect in the later states—the harmo- 
ny being still as perfect as before — really 
made them new works. The new idea, 
and the strain on a new portion of the 
copper, Turner perhaps, with his en- 
tangled logic, thought equivalent to a 
new thought, which he had no idea of 
selling for the ordinary price.” 


Such an episode somewhat mars the 
tranquil effect of the Twickenham Jand- 
scape ; yet, notwithstanding, this rural 
residence is the least disagreeable por- 
tion of Turner’s life. He had friends 
about him who liked him, and whom, 
after his fashion, he liked; foremost 
among whom was the country clergy- 
man and amateur artist, Mr. Trimmer, 
whose son’s recollections have been 
already quoted. This gentleman’s 
wife made herself memorable by 
the wonderful feat of extorting from 
the painter two little drawings, 
being almost the only instance upon 
record in which he is known to 
have given away any of his works, 
however slight. The nation, it is 
true, has been the final gainer; but 
it is difficult to understand how the 
very warm interest in posterity 
which is supposed to have inspired 
Turner, can be helg consistent with 
the wasteful recklesfness of accumu- 
lation in which he delighted; and 
which, in all probability, but for 
the existence of such an out-and-out 
adorer as Mr. Ruskin, ready to spend 
time and care upon the tedious 
work of arrangement, would have 
made those hoards entirely useless 
to the world. 

He left Twickenham in 1826, his 
father having died, to settle in the 
old house in Queen Anne Street, 
which is fresh in everybody’s me- 
mory. The death of his father, the 
only visible link of nature which he 
had in the world, seems to have had 
no small effect upon the life whose 
rode and dreary household economy 
was thus broken up for ever. Up 
to this period the shades of the 
picture are only obscure with natural 


shabbiness and personal  insignifi- 
cance. If darker depths lay below, 
they are kept out of sight. A thrifty, 


hardworkingy uneducated, and taci- 
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turn man, shrewdly taking advan- 
tage of all chances, living a life of 
utter meagreness and unloveliness, 
not intentionally, but of mere habit, 
and because anything better or 
brighter does not seem to have oc- 
curred to him, surly and saving, 
but not absolutely ungenerous, is 
the figure disclosed to us by Mr. 
Thornbury ; not without friends, 
and conducting himself among them 
with a certain vulgar jocularity, 
dreary fun, and what Mr. Thorn- 
bury calls “ mystification,” which, 
according to the instances given in 
this book, looks more akin to the 
workhouse and tavern-talk which 
George Eliot paints—or rather to 
what that tavern and workhouse 
drivel would be without George 
Eliot to give point and meaning to 
it — than to any kind of conversation 
which we remember to have en- 
countered in ordinary life. A man 
already rich, yet whose mind and 
social ideas have never expanded or 
risen above the homely level on 
which they set out — indifferent ap- 
parently to any beauty but that 
which could be represented on can- 
vass, rather preferring than other- 
wise the squalor, dirt, and wretched- 
ness of his own surroundings — 
armed at all points against the pos- 
sibility of being imposed upon, sus- 
picious and self-secluded, yet with 
an element of rude impatience in his 
character which repulses humbug, 
and preserves a certain uncouth re- 
ality in the man. Such is the aspect 
under which he appears among ordi- 
nary mortals—a very ordinary mortal 
indeed, without a single perceptible 
gleam of light upon him, the only 
relief to the general obscurity lying 
in those said dim jokes, the tricks of 
the varnishing days, in which he dis- 
tinguished himself by sudden in- 
spirations of change, when his pic- 
tures happened to be injured in 
colour by those which surrounded 
them — and a certain twaddling affec- 
tionateness of demeanour towards 
his friend “Joney” and _ other 


chums ; — not a gleam of light, but 
at the same time no trace of that 
darkness which betrays: itself when 
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a silent dramatic agony of life, such 
as that described by Mr. Ruskin, is 
going on within a human spirit. 
Nobody understood him, we are 
told ; yet all bis fellow-Academicians 
— those brother craftsmen whose ap- 
plause is of all others the most sweet 
—recognised his preeminence; and 
Mr. Thornbury brings in Lockhart 
as a witness, and quotes the enthusi- 
astic assertion of that authority con- 
tained in Peter’s Letters, that “ the 
world has only one Turner,” side 
by side with Scott’s declaration, that 
though he himself would have pre- 
ferred Thomson of Duddingston, 
“ Turner was all the fashion.” With 
these sweet voices in his ears — with 
wealth accumulating surely, and his 
name, perhaps, more widely known 
over the country than the name of 
any painter has ever been known in 
his lifetime — and with a private and 
select circle (to whom, however, he 
seems to have been profoundly in- 
different) of worshippers, who found 
everything he did divine, — what are 
the grounds, we may well ask, upon 
which Turner is represented as a 
bitterly disappointed man? 
Sentimentally, Mr. Thornbury in- 
forms us that at twenty he was dis- 
appointed in love—an occurrence 
not unique in the history of men or 
painters. Soberly, his Liber Studi- 
orum was not at first successful, and 
his great pictures did not sell. It 
is easy enough to imagine circum- 
stances under which this latter 
vexation might embitter the best of 
men. Had Turner been a young 
artist fighting his way into fame 
and subsistence by means of those 
pictures — had he been the support 
of other lives, and condemned to 
cruel obscurity and penury by un- 
success — some natural pangs might 
have been pardoned. But the fact 
is evident that his path, from his 
earliest beginning, was never un- 
accompanied by fame; that his 
greatness as a painter was early re- 
cognised, and certified by the speedy 
bestowal of all the privileges and 
honours which the special Guild of 
Art had in its power. While stilla 
young man, he held not only the 
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rank of R.A., the highest profes- 
sional distinction possible to an 
artist, but was intrusted by the 
Academy with the instruction of its 
pupils. The pictures which did 
not sell were not on that account 
unnoticed or unappreciated. With- 
out any assistance from the prices 
which they did not bring, he was 
already accumulating a vast fortune. 
We are told that, when they did sell, 
he parted with them reluctantly. 
To accumulate and keep them was 
in every respect consonant with his 
habits and peculiar turn of mind; 
he loved to hoard up and keep 
together all the multitudes of his 
roductions, and was evidently not 
indifferent to the fact that the col- 
lection in that wretched gallery in 
Queen Anne Street secured to him- 
self a quite distinct and individual 
standing, and made him a kind of 
independent sovereign in the world 
of Art. Looking at the facts mere- 
ly, and at the matter-of-fact and un- 
exalted man to whom they relate, it 
is impossible to come to the con- 
clusion so laboriously enforced upon 
us. Turner loved money, and was 
successful in amassing it to an extent 
attained by few men of his profes- 
sion, or of any other. If Turner 
loved fame, of which there is no very 
certain proof, he had that also in 
abundant measure; he had even 
adoration, which bored and_per- 
plexed him. Where, after all, the 
grounds of a disappointment so 
deeply seated as to embitter all his 
life are to be found, it is beyond our 
power to guess at, much less ex- 
lain. 

But Mr. Ruskin says he was not 
understood. It is a penalty which 
most great men have more or less 
to pay for their greatness. Mr. Rus- 
kin himself is not always understood 
as one might wish. And whatever 
his great critic may say, there is not 
a single trace in the life gr acts of 
Turner that he meant, or was aware 
of, the great new revelation, the 
tragical epic of life and death, which 
his interpreter says he brought to 
the world which would not under- 
stand it. With unquenchable sur- 


prise and astonishment we perceive 
and acknowledge the wonderful 
genius which somehow has got into 
conjunction with that shabby indi- 
vidual soul; but it is beyond the 
reach of human credality to believe 
that this opaque individual, lost 
in petty earthliness, without love, 
without grace, without faith in God 
or confidence in man, could be an 
inspired Ezekiel, dumbly instructing 
his generation by signs which that 
generation would not perceive. He 
whose highest commendation is that 
he spoke no harm of other artists, 
nor would permit any envious dis- 
paragement of them, and that now 
and then, waywardly and with un- 
gracious aspect, he did a secret kind- 
ness, presents no feature of the 
melancholy prophet labouring with 
@ conscious message, unless, indeed, 
we may admit that if he came into 
the world on a special mission from 
God to show his country the tragic 
meanness of his money- making life, 
he himself was a sign and type of 
it as impressive as could be dis- 
covered. The burden of woe which 
Turner had to carry, and which he 
prociaimed to the world in sad pic- 
tures of ruins, in melancholy classic 
myths, in sacred effulgences of crim- 
son and scarlet, is sadly difficult to 
understand or come at, even with 
Mr. Ruskin’s elucidations, Harder 
still it is to believe that the painter 
was anybow conscious of his mis- 
sion, or chose his “ subject” for any 
higher reason than because it pleased 
his fancy. In the inarticulate ages, 
when Art was the great preacher, 
that sweet instructress gave forth 
her oracles with a legibility lofty 
and tender, so that the very way- 
farer could read and learn; but it 
requires a second man of genius, 
more subtle, delicate, and graphic 
than the first, before any meaning 
can gleam to us out of that dearest 
splendid canvass which Turner 
would have had himself buried in. 
Such a lesson as that conveyed in 
Dido building Carthage, is it worth 
a Turner and a Ruskin too? or is 
the sacred signification all Mr. Rus- 
kin’s, and does quite another mean- 
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ing, sharp, lucid, and personal, to be 
comprehended by the meanest ca- 
pacity, twinkle all over his favourite 
picture from the painter’s less visionary 
eyes? 

Circumstantial evidence certainly 
seems to say so. Throughout Tur- 
ner’s life one quality seems to have 
reached to a superlative height with- 
in him —not a very lofty, yet a not 
altogether contemptible impulse. 
Through the perplexity and confu- 
sion of his intellectual-faculties the 
fire of emulation burned hot and 
fervid. He measured himself with 
unpleasant personal consciousness 
against almost every other painter 
who crossed his way. Departing 
from his usual view, he took the 
trouble to paint against honest 
Wilkie, against tender Stothard, 
even against the respectable Jones ; 
which latter, one cannot but sup- 
pose, must have been as much dis- 
mayed as flattered by the cordiality 
of sympathy which led his friend to 
choose the same-subject, size, and 
form as himself on one particular 
occasion. But amid all these emu- 
lations the rival with whom Turner 
grappled with intensest grip was 
Claude, whose praises, dinned into 
his ears in early life, had driven him 
into a chronic craze of opposition. 
This inveterate determination to 
eclipse another man — to be compar- 
ed, contrasted, put into competition 
with a painter who preceded him 
by a full century, is sadly inconsis- 
tent with any prophetic office. If he 
had really a solemn epic strain to 
deliver to his generation, he sus- 
pended it for this favourite struggle, 
and with the strangest pertinacity 
followed out the master desire, till 
at last, by dying, he got his will, 
and bequeathed to the world and 
his country, more prominently than 
any loftier message, that spectacle 
of a rivalry which cannot die. While 
Turner’s pictures hang in dumb de- 
fiance between the sweet unconsci- 
ous skies and waters which Claude 
ainted without any premonition of 
is adversary, it will hard to re- 
ceive as real that ideal man who, Mr. 
Ruskin tells us, followed sorrow- 
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fully the problems and necessities of 
England and humanity through Hespe- 
rides Gardens and dreams of Rome and 
Carthage. Perhaps solemn thoughts 
of the rise and fall of empires were in 
his mind as he painted; but he has 
left it on record in the distinctest mat- 
ter-of-fact way, that Claude was in his 
mind, and that death itself could not 
make him indifferent to that longing 
for comparison and anticipated tri- 
umph. 

From the time when Turner’s only 
recognised home was the house in 
Queen Anne Street, a new period of 
his life seems to have begun. The bit- 
terness and disappointment, which 
were taken for granted before, became 
really visible now, though not in any 
dignified or lofty fashion. Nobody 
seems able to find words strong enough 
to describe the miserable aspect of the 
house. The following sketch, quoted 
by Mr. Thornbury from the Times, con- 
veys some idea of its external 
aspect :— 


‘t Judging from its weather-stained and 
soot-grimed walls, its patched windows, 
dark with dust and foul with cobwebs, 
its wood-wotk unfreshened by paint, its 
chimneys from which curled no smoke, 
its unsound threshold, it might have 
been in Chancery, it might have been 
haunted, it might have been the scene of 
a murder. Yet it was not uninhabited. 
Not unfrequently a visitor might be seen 
to knock, and, after long waiting the 
door would be half opened by a withered 
and sluttish old woman, or before 1830, 
by alittle, shabby, lean old man. Nay, 
repulsive as the house might be, and 
grim as might be its guardians, carriages 
would sometimes be seen drawn up be- 
fore its doors for hours, while their gay 
and elegant freight found occupation 
inside. . . . Hanging along a bare and 
chilly gallery, on the first floor of that 
gloomy bouse, stacked against the walls, 
rolled up in dark closets, flung aside into 
dark cellars, the rain streaming down 
the canvasses from the warped sashes 
and paper-patched frames of the ill fit- 
ting skylights, were collected some hun- 
dreds of the noblest landscapes that were 
ever painted; while piles of drawings 
even more masterly, and reams of 
sketches, the rudiments and first 


thoughts of finished works, were piled 
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away in portfolios and presses and 
boxes, in every nook and corner of the 
dark and dusty dwelling.” 


“Tt might have been the house 
of despair,” adds the biographer ; 
“death’s door could scarcely have 
been less inviting to knock at.” Nor 
was the scene less dismal within; de- 
solate rooms, cold, dreary, and choked 
with the dust of years, in one of which 
seven tailless Manx cats reigned para- 
mount, the sole inmates of the vast 
empty house being Turner himself 
and a melancholy old housekeeper, 
afflicted with a disease in her face, 
which made it necessary for her 
to keep it covered. The gallery 
which contained his riches was 
in rather worse case than the rest 
of the dreary habitation. “ The oil- 

per of the skylight hung down in 

lack sooty furred slips; the damp 
here and there had free access.” One 
of the worshippers, who went there as 
to a shrine, describes it as “an art 
chaos, all confusion, mouldiness, aud 
wretched litter, — most of the pictures, 
indeed all those resting against the 
wall, being covered with uncleanly 
sheets, or cloths of a like size and char- 
acter.” Amid these melancholy sur- 
roundings the painter appears in an 
attitude of defiance. The disap- 
poiotment which, in Mr. Ruskin’s 
representation, appears so tragical 
and solemn, displays itself here iu 
pettish rudeness and wrath, more 
like the passion of a child whose 
work had not obtained the full 
praise it had anticipated, and whose 
inclination is rather to tear the dis- 
puted production in pieces than to 
make peace with its critics — than 
the sorrowful silence of a man who 
feels his, loftiest labours misunder- 
stood. Works which had been re- 
turned to him unsold from the 
Academy, Tarner furiously declines 
to sell, with outbreaks of surly pas- 
sion; and, sullenly comforting him- 
self with the hopes of posthumous 
fame and a grand bequest to the 
nation, accumulates around him in 
that noisome den the picture which 
he will not sell, the myriads of 
drawings which he cannot now hope 


to live long enough to use, the 
costly proofs over which he strug- 
gled and squabbled in former years. 
With these riches wasting round 
him, huddled into damp boxes and 
frowsy bundles, master of a useless 
fortune and an unenjoyed fame, he 
still paints, solacing himself, per- 
haps, with intentions of testamentary 
charity — an angry figure, suspicious 
of all men, and inspiring his visitors 
with a mixture of alarm and pity. 
In Queen Anne Street is his no- 
minal and lawful home; his me- 
mory dwells in the frowsy gallery, 
and is identified with the unlovely 
house ; but another secret residence, 
of which nobody knows anything, 
except the fact of its existence, 
offers,, somewhere within the cloudy 
London precincts, an unacknow- 
ledged shelter to the declining life 
which has never sought legitimate 
solace. Children even the unhappy 
man is said to have had — heirs nei- 
ther of his name, nor his fame, nor 
his dreary hoards. Charity, un- 
usually tolerant, throws this under- 
side of the picture into complete 
shadow, and makes neither remark 
nor guess; and between this con- 
cealed and invisible privacy, and 
the melancholy gallery in Queen 
Anne Street, life passes onward for 
quarter of a century, and all kinds 
of honours come to the defiant 
painter, standing at bay among 
his unsold pictures. Anxious pur- 
chasers, craftily bursting into the 
besieged castle, assail “him with pe- 
titions and bank-notes; one man 
alone, if Mr. Thornbury is to be 
trusted, carrying off in one morning 
five thousand pounds’ worth of pic- 
tures. A number of public men, 
among whom were Sir Robert Peel 
and Lord Hardinge, offered him five 
thousand pounds for his two fa- 
vourite pictures, “‘The Rise” and 
“Fall of Carthage,” with the inten- 
tion of presenting them to the Na- 
tional Gallery. More than one pri- 
vate purchaser made a similar offer, 
all equally in vain. No sooner 
does he take up his position of de- 
fiance, than all the world comes to 
his feet. 
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During the greater part of this 
bare and meagre existence, a gréat 
project, much dwelt upon by Mr. 
Thornbury and by Turner’s few 
private friends, had been in his 
thoughts —a magnificent intention 
of charity, out of which these kind 
witnesses spin a shining veil to 
cover the multitude of sins. The 
English mind, however, has for 
some generations, at least, been 
doubtful of posthumous benevo- 
lence ; such a method of compound- 
ing with life and conscience has 
ceased to commend itself to the 
popular heart. The hoarded pic- 
tures which the painter meant to 
bestow upon the nation — those pic- 
tures which, if saleableness be any 
test, were no longer unappreciated 
or misunderstood,— were a noble 
gift, worthy both receiver and giver ; 
but the dreary fortune which, when 
he could no longer take any plea- 
sure in it, was at last to pass into 
use, if law permitted, was a poor 
compensation for a life in every 
human particular so unprofitable 
to his fellows. For this magnifi- 
cent distant aim his biographer 
would have us believe he exacted 
the last possible penny from his 
purchasers, and ground down to 
the barest pay his assistants in his 
work, For this he squabbled with 
publishers and engravers, and hoard- 
ed away every scrap of paper which 
his pencil had ever touched. If 
such was the case, Heaven defend 
us all from such projects of bene- 
volence! The very array of facts, 
however, adduced in support of this 
hypothesis proves a very different 
issue. With all the inconsistency 
of a natural man whose desire of 
wealth was strong enough to over- 
power within him all the more deli- 
cate suggestions of honour, but not 
to conquer the sullen temper which 
developed with age, he scraped 
equivocal riches together with one 
band, and with the other thrust 
out of sight with passionate pride 
the very means of increasing those 
riches; and, all unaware that he 


was thereafter to be shaped into a 
hero and martyr, followed his con- 
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tradictory impulses as a man natu- 
rally does who takes counsel only 
with himself. When interest had 
the upper hand, Turner paired his 
plates, and played with astonishing 
sleight-of-hand with the proofs and 
impressions, for which he warred 
with all his little world ; but when 
the other workmen employed, hav- 
ing a human regard to their own 
interest too, resisted long enough 
to rouse that obdurate secret soul 
into the sudden gusts of passion 
which were natural to him, his 
fierce self-will was capable of 
thrusting those very proofs into the 
heart of his damp treasures, and 
banishing them forthwith from 
daylight and use. These two im- 
pulses ran through his life, react- 
ing upon each other, till, by dint 
of long indulgence and the weak- 
ening of other faculties, they stand 
out intensified upon the lurid back- 
ground of his excited and passion- 
ate old age—avarice hoarding 
jealously, sparing meanly, self-will 
bursting forth into wild provoca- 
tion, and as ready to destroy as the 
counterbalancing demon was to ac- 
cumulate. The result is not a miser 
such as misers are usually repre- 
sented, for the parsimonious in- 
stinct is always liable to be crossed 
by wild gusts of that other regnant 
inflaence in fierce contradiction to 
its power; still less is it a bene- 
volent martyr, laying up for pos- 
terity treasures which he himself 
has never had the heart to enjoy. 
No abstract idea indeed occurs to 
us when we gaze sadly at that 
shabby figure within the damp 
walls, among the covered pictures, 
the choicest of which he will rather 
carry to corruption with him than 
yield to the world which did not 
take him at his first word. It is 
a melancholy human creature we 
see, governed by contending pas- 
sions — one not shut out by force of 
circumstances, but shutting himself 
out by fierce selfish instinct from 
the ordinary ameliorations of life— 
a@ man not to be continually lament- 
ed over for his wifeless and child- 
less estate, but one who has chosen to 
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rvert ‘these domestic consolations 
Into degradation and dishonour — 
silent not with the oppression of big 
human woes and thoughts, but with 
a dark confusion of obtuse musings 
centred in self, the only object which 
the unhappy man seems to know 
or believe in. Throughout his life 
human idfluence never acts upon 
him except in distorted impulses of 
rivalry — fierce. silent suggestions 
that he himself could do better, 
which he forthwith proceeds to 
prove to his own unsatisfied satis- 
faction and the wonder of the 
world. That passionate yet mean 
career of rivalry cannot go on 
for ever. When he has come 
to be recognised and hailed as the 
greatest of modern painters, no- 
thing remains to the unbappy self- 
regarding soul. He is more incap- 
able than ever of extracting any joy 
out of that life which he regards 
solely as centred in himself. By dint 
of grasping at everything he can 
reach as /his, with a silent insane ac- 
quisitiveness which shares nothing, 
but will have all, and his own will first 
of all, the wretched old man stands 
stripped and destitute at the end of 
an existence which he has spared 
no pains to make miserable, and 
with the last effort of that self-con- 
centration confusedly projects him- 
self into the appalling future, where 
there will be no Turner, and grasps 
at a kind of personal perpetuation 
as melancholy as any circumstance 
of his life. He will have a statue 
in St. Paul’s ; a yearly dinner in his 
honour ; a Turner's gift to carry the 
poor name of him down to future 
ages. So he muses in confased 
pagan darkness, straining incoher- 
ent eyes into that gloom. The de- 
tails of the deification convey some 
dismal comfort, it is to be supposed, 
to the mind bemused and inarti- 
culate, shaking with the tremors of 
old age. ‘Turner against Claude 


shall go down to posterity, and 
Turner will win the bays; while 
as for these toys of human flesh and 
blood which have served Turner, 
and to whom in darkness and 
wretchedness he has given being, 


let them drop into the mire from 
which they were born. Love and 
pity stand aloof from that lurid 
chaos of musings, through which 
nothing but his own poor figure 
looms upon the bloodshot eyes of 
the passionate self-willed old man. 
Sad is the spectacle, but we cannot 
draw near with tears or sympathy. 
Fortune and chance, if such things 
ever were, have manifestly nothing 
to do with this dismal life. The 
man has chosen his own way, and 
his own reward — framing the lat- 
ter elaborately to his pleasure ; and 
room for human ‘pity, save such as 
grieves over a visible wreck of hu- 
manity, there is none. 

The death of the great painter 
was as dismal as his life. He had 
disappeared, nobody knew where, 
from Queen Anne Street. Chance 
glimpses of bim were seen from 
time to time, principally in sub- 
urban public- houses, from which 
the tremulous old figure vanished 
as soon as it was recognised. His 
friends, his ‘‘ Joney,” and brother 
Academicians, would have sought 
him out, had it perhaps been any- 
body’s business, or had there been 
any clue to his whereabouts. At 
last his old housekeeper, employing 
the wits which possibly some woe- 
ful vestige of old love or jealousy 
quickened, discovered the retreat 
at Chelsea in which the old man 
had found another dismal bower of 
Armida, When he was discovered, 
he was dying. He had sent for a 
doctor from Margate in whom he 
had confidence, who told him his 
end was near. “Go down-stairs, 
doctor,” said the trembling patient, 
with a wistful appeal to the arbiter 
of life and death most tragic in its 
serio-comedy and faltering attempt 
at a jest, “take a glass of sherry, 
and then look at me again.” But 
this propitiation did not alter the 
dread verdict: and thus, always 
sordid in his poor surroundings, 
apparently preferring the meanest 
aspect of things domestic, in a house 
no better nor more refined than his 
Covent Garden birthplace, the great 
painter died nameless. They say 
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that in these last dreary days the 
lonely old man would start from his 
bed and stumble up with tottering 
steps to the cottage roof, from which 
he could see that dark river wel- 
tering between its familiar banks, 
which had twined a glistening thread 
of natural tenderness through his 
barren life. Despairing feeble eyes, 
before which the gloom of night 
was gathering, turned wistful on 
that stream where still the golden 
sunshine glorious shone upon the 
darkened tide. Refuged like a wild 
creature in that obscurity, fled from 
his vain fame, his useless hoards, 
the familiar circumstances of his 
long, unlovely life, what thoughts 
possessed the dumb soul, mutely 
defiant of all human influences, in 
that dying gaze upon the light 
which had no pity for his failing 
vision! Too dark for imagina- 
tion to enter upon—pitiful enough 
to silence even the necessary ver- 
dict of justice, is that last scene in 
the dark drama. The tragedy was 
over when the black gleaming 
Thames, all muddy and miserable, 
yet glorified with light from heaven, 
faded from the closing eyelids of 
the old painter, upon whose murky 
life a light almost as glorious and 
as profoundly alien to the turbid 
stream it shone on had blazed and 
glistened; but the tragedy is only 
ineffably pitiful, sad with real hu- 
man failure and misery—not heroic 
nor touched with the elevation of 
sorrow. No compensation beauti- 
fies the dismal loss then consum- 
mated and brought to a conclusion. 
The heart aches that turns away 
from that dark spectacle. No throb 
of human conquest over death and 
forgetfulness, no consciousness of 
genius triumphant over the obstacles 
that have tretted its path, swells 
the breast of the spectator as he 
turns from that melancholy death- 
scene. Let the darkest curtain fall 
over the lost life. Here died a man 
to whom, by strangest accident, 
had fallen such a glorious gift of 
genius as might have indemnified a 
human creature for all the agonies 
ot existence. He could not an- 
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nihilate the splendid donation of 
Heaven, but he did all that human 
perversity could do to lessen its 
glory. He permitted it to blaze 
forth in pictures marred by his wil- 
fulness. He debarred it, with stub- 
born pertinacity, from fashioning 
out of the harsh elements of his 
speechless soul either a man or a 
life. 

Upon this sad humiliating _his- 
tory the postscript which follows 
makes such a commentary as might 
have been looked for. If Turner’s 
hoardings were those of benevolent 
intention, instead of those of in- 
clination and character salved by 
a posthumous appropriation which 
comforted his conscience, utter dis- 
appointment came, as was to be ex- 
pected, upon the too long deferred 
charity. Nameless relatives, whom 
in one codicil of his will he dis- 
missed with a gratuity of fitty 
pounds apiece, which pittance was 
in an after-codicil revoked, took 
the bulk of the painter’s property. 
His pictures alone came to their in- 
tended destination: that bequest, 
and the legacy of a thousand pounds 
for a monument to himself, being 
the only items in his volaminous 
will which were held valid. So per- 
ished the hope, if it was a hope, by 
which he solaced himself through 
so many meagre years. He had his 
way fiercely in his own confused 
and dark little world as long as the 
breath of life was in him. When 
he was gone, his will went with 
him, beyond any possibility of per- 
petuation. Vain as the avarice, 
which did all but ruin the stores it 
had accumulated, proved the fiery 
self-will which had defied and wres- 
tled with the world through his 
later years. No charitable institu- 
tion remains to soften a heart here 
and there to the sound of his name. 
A gallery of wonderful pictures, 
vast genius everywhere marred and 
betraying the evils of a soul unmeet 
for such a yoke-fellow—a world of 
drawings more wonderful still—a 
silent duel to be perpetuated as 
long as the National Gallery shall 
last, in which that self-assertive 
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soul takes advantage of its genius 
to engage calm Claude, unconsci- 
ous of the challenge, in a conflict 
never to be ended—a_ self-erected 
monument in St. Paul’s:—such are 
the issues of the life of Turner in 
the world to which he came as man. 
Few modern men have left behind 
them a collection of works so splen- 
did—perhaps no one modern man, 
whose days have been thought 
worthy of a record, stands in him- 
self so poor a figure before the gaz- 
ing world. 

To the craft of painters, of which 
Turner was a member—a body un- 
stained, honourable, and pure-heart- 
ed beyond the bulk of most profes- 
sions—this attempt to represent his 
character as a man, is, so far as its 
capacity of influence goes, a distinct 
injury. Mr. Ruskin, himself a man 
of genius, knows how to envelop 
the doubtful soul, which, indeed, 
he declares plainly he did not un- 
derstand, in the mist and rosy va- 
pours of the celestial gift which 
accompanied it. Perhaps in those 
vague bat eloquent sketches which 
indicate a man Turner sorrowful 
and misconstrued, tragically worthy 
of the painter Turner, whose genius 
no one has dreamed of denying for 


nearly half a century, no positive 
harm was done to truth. But when 
daylight and fact are poured cold 
and killing upon the visionary pic- 
ture—when luckless Mr. Thornbury 
puffs aside those splendid mists, 
and, all unaware of the havoc he is 
making, reveals that shabby reality 
below, it is no longer possible to 
tolerate the supposition that such a 
man as this is to be honoured among 
men, whatever may have been the 
genius miraculously linked to his 
poor existence. We cannot explain 
or account for that marvellous com- 
bination—it is such a mystery as all 
our wonderings cannot solve: for- 
tunately it is such a mystery as 
seldom occurs to tempt speculation. 
But it is equal wrong to humanity, 
to youth, and to genius, to attempt 
to foist this man upon us as a great 
man, or to seek for him a niche 
among the heroes. He has his 
money’s worth, his statue in St. 
Paul’s; but as for us, let us bury 
our dead out of our sight. Of all 
countries in the world England 
should be the last to receive into 
her heart, or to justify before her 
children, on any pretext of genius, 
howsoever splendid, a polluted life 
and a contracted soul, 
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CAPTAIN CLUTTERBUCK’S CHAMPAGNE, 


A WEST INDIAN REMINISCENCE, 


PART IV.—-CHAPTER XIU. 


Ir is quite true that Lorton lay 
very sick while these things were 
passing. He had a bad nervous 
fever—one of the most difficult 
diseases that doctors deal with in 
that climate; it is so hard to treat 
it in any way. Often to support 
the patient is to increase the disease, 
while to lower the fever is to kill 
the man. People don’t think of 
going to sea till they get very ill; 
and when they are very ill, they are 
not fit to be embarked. Once 
launched on the Atlantic, they soon 
revive; the difficulty is to get them 
there. If poor Lorton, when he 
clasped together, as he often did, 
his thin hands, on which still hung 
the trinkets which he had worn in 
happier days, a world too wide for 
his shrunk fingers—if, we say, he 
had by this act unwittingly invoked 
a colossal genius, who said, “I am 
ready to obey you as your slave; J, 
and the other slaves of that ring,” 
he would have replied, like Aladdin, 
““Whoever you are, take me out of 
this place;” and he would have 
added, * Place me in an English ship 
five hundred miles from hence, with 
her head toward that pleasant 
country; let the fresh winds course 
upon my hot parched face, let the 
salt breath of the sea bring life 
and hope to my soul. I would be 
riding away on the billow, and 
hear the mariners sing the songs of 
my native land.” Such imagina- 
tions sound childish, and well they 
may, for healthy childhood is a 
state of mental energy and clear- 
ness compared with the weak yearn- 
ings and fancies of the fever-tossed 
in a tropic land. There is the 


worn, racked body and the shatter- 
ed mind, the strong will reduced 
to plaintive whinings, and the un- 
derstanding 
and despair. 


leagued with deceit 


“ Give me some drink, Titinius! 

As a sick girl,” 
cried mighty Julius, quelled by 
fever’s power. And worse than 
the pain of body and the failing 
mind is the sense of desolation 
which overwhelms the poor sick 
soldier away from home, thrown in 
his helplessness on strangers and 
hirelings. The nurses are pro- 
verbially skilful and attentive in 
Jamaica, medical attendants accom- 
pany every regiment, and comrades 
are generally kind and sympathis- 
ing; but these do not, by the bed of 
sickness, compensate for some low 
sweet voice which is longed for 
there. . 

To Lorton this attaek was truly 
a bitter visitation. In the silence 
and frequent solitude, his old 
grievances, magnified by disease 
tenfold, tortured him from hour to 
hour. He was bidden to expect 
recovery, but what comfort was 
there in that! To recover health 
would be to be once more buffeted 
by Fortune—to be alone in misery 
amid a smiling, happy world. The 
sick-bed or the grgve seemed fitter 
for one so persecuted. Yet his 
mood would change to Hope some- 
times; bright visions and lofty 
aspirations would visit him again, 
and he would pant for health and 
vigour that he might realise his 
dream. He was restricted entirely 
to the recumbent position, but 
lifted by day from his bed to the 
sofa, where he lay propped up with 
pillows. The doctor had insisted 
on the attendance of a nurse; and 
accordingly there sat near him the 
grandly-developed form of Miss 
Malvina MacGlashin, her dark wool 
concealed by a cotton handkerchief, 
which was knotted across the nape 
of her neck, with two enormous 
mosaic drops in her ears, a triple 
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chin, a chintz wrapper of a florid 
design, and reaching a little below 
her knees, and a pair of morocco 
slippers, the heels whereof were 
well trodden down, and the toes 
pointing inwards like those of a 
parrot. Miss Malvina was a lady 
of colour, somewhere about quad- 
roon in blood, and tolerably light- 
brown. Her age was between forty 
and fifty; she inclined decidedly to 
embonpoint; a fine bridge on her 
nose was the charter by which she 
claimed kindred with the Mae- 
Glashin, and a pair of lips about 
two inches thick conspired with 
hair and skin to indicate the other 
source of her hybrid existence. 

“‘Isn’t it nearly time for the medi- 
cine, Malvina?” inquired the sufferer, 
who has been restless for some little 
while. 

The brown lady rose, and with a 
motion which we should esteem 
neither light nor graceful on this side 
the Atlantic, lifted Lorton’s watch 
and showed it to him, for the revela- 
tions of the timepiece were foolish- 
ness to Miss Malvina. 

“ Wants ten minutes,” Lorton said, 
“but that doesn’t signify ; I can take 
it now.” 

“My chile,” replied Miss Mal- 
vina, with a whining drawl, “ when 
de dactar say a ting, it is praper to 
do it; so you mus’ wait till de tree 
hour is up, and den I will give you 
de draff.” e 

““T expect Mr. Knox here to see me 
directly,” pleaded the patient, “and 
we may as well get the medicine over 
before he comes.” 

“Very well, my chile,” said Miss 
MacGlashin, “it is near de time 
now, and if you promise me not to 
talk too much to Meesta Knox, you 
shall have it. See now, only dis half 
glass of de mixture, and den dis nice 
piece of pink shaddock. Dere now, 
he really take it good; now, den, 
pop in de shaddock, and the nassy 
taste will soon gone; ‘so, so, dat is 
it. Now, let we make the room 
look leetle bit neat and tidy before 
de visitor come in. Where dat 
creature Sampson ?” 

Miss Malvina knew her work 
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too well to call or knock in a sick- 
room for the assistance she required. 
She stepped into the verandah her- 
self for the purpose of sending down 
a message by the first passenger ; 
and in so doing she caught sight of 
Sampson rolling in the grass below, 
whom she forthwith summoned to 
the upper chamber by the title of 
“lazy, worthless hangman.” It was 
wonderful the gentleness with which 
they both moved about and arranged 
the room. Plates, glasses, and bot- 
tles quickly disappeared;  table- 
covers were smoothed, and chairs 
set in their places. Lorton had a 
clean shirt put on him, and his hair 
carefully and gently dressed; then 
he and his apartment were perfumed 
with ean de Cologne. 

“ Ah, that’s nice!” he said; “I 
really think I feel a little better!” 

“Yes; only keep quiet and do 
as you is told, and you will soon 
be better, my chile. De fus’ young 
man I ever nus, he very much in de 
same way as you is, and I bring 
him round. Nice young man! he 
come court me before he sick; I 
used to pretty den; dat is a long 
time ago. He most my fus’ sweet- 
heart. Chaw, how I lub him! Those 
times was different from now. De 
officers more attentive to de young 
ladies, and de sailor officers bring 
in prize-money, and make we hand- 
some presents. My! how de dou- 
bloons fiy about! never see dem 
now. And de beautiful horses and 
de kittureens! I shall never see de 
like again. Hei! What dat you 
have dere?’ suddenly said she in a 
loud whisper to Sampson, who was 
retreating through the door with 
sundry articles which he had been 
desired to clean. “What is dis?” 
repeated Miss Malvina, following 
him into the verandah, and seiz- 
ing a black bottle from under his 
arm. It was three parts full of ma- 
deira, 

“T tink it did turn bad,” said 
Sampson. . 

“Take it back,” said Miss Mal- 
vina, not deigning to notice the 
lame excuse. Sampson obeyed, 


muttering to himself as he did so, 
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“Dis brown lady too bad, cubbich* 
as a ’tar-apple tree. Massa nebber 
do so.” 

We by no means wish to create 
an impression that poor little Samp- 
son was an incorrigible thief. He 
had his own notions of what his 
merits entitled him to, and took 
care that he was not neglected. 
When Lorton was well and in his 
better humours he was generally 
very considerate, and then Sampson 
was content with what was given 
to him; but when Lorton was in 
his tantrums, and the rates were not 
duly paid, then Sampson considered 
it proper to distrain. Of course, 
when his massa was weak and sick 
it would have been a cruelty to 
trouble him about such matters, 
and therefore a quiet process was 
the best that could be adopted. It 
was most officious in Miss Malvina 
to interfere thus between an upright 
domestic and his lawful perqui- 
sites. 

Miss Malvina looked towards the 
window, and nodded in reply to a 
sign from Knox, who had made a 
quiet reconnaissance to ascertain 
whether the patient was awake and 
prepared to receive him. A flush 
overspread Lorton’s wan face as he 
shook hands and answered the usual 
interrogatories. Even this little 
excitement tried him, it was clear; 
seeing which, Knox addressed his 
conversation for a while to Miss 
Malvina. 

“A little feverish still, Malvina; 
pulse variable,” said he: “we must 
still be careful, to avoid excite- 
ment.” 

“He will do very well, sar,” re- 
plied Miss Malvina, using the seve- 
rity which is proper when unpro- 
fessional people attempt to talk 
scientifically to an adept. “Can 
you tell me what is de hour ?” 

“Just gone three. Didn’t you 
hear the bugle, old girl ?” 

“T am not an old gal, Meesta 
Knax. You will be good enough 


ee 
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to recolleck dat you is talking to a 
leady.” 

“Of course,” Knox said, “but 
your figure and face are sv girlish 
that one forgets. Let’s see, you 
must be quite a woman now; yes, 
of course !” 

“T am afraid dat you is making 
fur, sar,” remarked Miss MacGla- 
shin, composedly. 

“There was a gentleman of your 
name at mess last night, Lawyer 
Macglashin. Is he any relation?” 

‘* He is my broder, sar.” 

“Indeed! I was not aware of 
that.” 

“My white brother, dat is. He 
wouldn’t tell you so. They is not 
bery proud of their coloured rela- 
tions. They can’t wash out the 
MacGlashin blood for ail dat. It is 
here;’ and Miss Malvina placed 
her hand on the magnificent region 
above her heart. 

“He ought to feel flattered,” said 
Knox, “at having so lovely and 
accomplished a relation.” 

“ Ah, sar,” sighed Malvina, “you 
is not so prejudice as dese creole 
whites. You cannot understan’ 
deir silly pride. I often say I will 
go home to Scotland, where they 
will not be ashamed of the MacGla- 
shin blood, whatever is the skin it 
run under. De heart of dat people 
is warm, sar!” 

“But their country is devilish 
cold,” said Knox. 

“What does de cold matter to 
me, sar?” said Malvina, loftily: 
“Tf I have de blood I have de spirit 
too, and I can bear de cold like de 
res’ of my relations.” 

“ You'll have to wear a kilt.” 

“Whatever is de proper dress, 
sar.” 

“And to live upon whisky and 
oatmeal.” 

“Of course, sar.” 

“ And talk Gaelic.” 

“ Yes, sar.” 

“‘ And play the bagpipe.” 

“ Whatever oder leadies does, sar.” 





* Probably a corruption of “ covetous,” but used in the sense of parsimonious or 
illiberal. The star-apple tree does not cast its fruit, however ripe; hence it is 
emblematic of a close-fisted person. 
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Malvina, it is clear, dreamed of a 
land that was very far off, where 
the MacGlashin was lord, and where 
she would be welcomed as a sister, 
and sit in honour a MacGlashin 
among MacGlashins. Poor soul! 
and yet let us not too hastily lavish 
on the brown woman our complacent 
pity. Which of us does not secretly 
cherish a vision no less absurd then 
Malvina’s idea of the misty heather— 
unattainable, untrue, and which, if 
it could be realised and won, is 
unsuited to our nature ? 

“Malvina,” said Lorton, who was 
composed again now, “oblige me 
by seeing what they are about with 
my broth. I think Sampson will 
not prepare it nicely without your 
directions.” 

“De wort’less !” said Miss Malvina, 
drawing her robe around her and 
sailing off, while the dragging of 
her slippers along the boards of the 
verandah could be heard for many a 
yard. 

“Come close to me, Knox,” said 
Lorton, “that I may speak low, and 
husband my strength for what I 
have to say. You are Brune’s friend. 
I fear that I may have assisted in 
doing Brune a grievous wrong. I 
would speak of the matter to you, 
and, if there be cause, try to make 
amends to him. There is a belief 
in Mr. Arabin’s family that Brune is 
a gambler and a bully; that he 
cruelly crushed the affections of an 
Trish lady, shot her brother, and 
decamped. The story was carried 
to them by Mr. Melhado; Melhado 
got it from me. I have here the 
account which farnished it, written 
by an Irish female cousin. Making 

1 allowance for gossip and exag- 
geration, the whole thing is very 
bad; but, you see, the language is 
ambiguous—there appears to have 
been another officer concerned, to 
whom may belong part of the 
odium. His name is not mention- 
ed, but Brune’s is, the reason being 
that I, from this country, made in- 

uiries concerning Brune when he 

rst came out, and people were 
talking of him so much. I have 
often—ob, how often, lately !—ex- 


amined into my feelings at that time, 
and cannot hide from myself that I 
greedily believed what was said to 
Brune’s prejudice, and that I neither 
suggested nor sought for palliating 
explanations—indeed, that I wished 
for none. The blow was not aimed 
openly; the poison wrought under- 
ground ; the effects, I know, have 
been most serious. Tell me, Knox 
—tell a weak, miserable man—did 
Brune do that which has been laid to 
his charge ?” 

Lorton’s chest heaved, his hands 
shook, his lips quivered, drops stood 
on his brow, and his eyes were suf- 
fused with tears. Knox, without 
answering, looked at him for a min- 
ute, partly observing his emotion, 
partly revolving smarting thoughts 
within. 

“Speak,” said the sick man; 
“speak to me, Knox, I cannot 
wait.” 

Knox took hold of the thin, 
quivering hand, and as he pressed 
it, said, ‘‘ Lorton, Braone has been 
cruelly slandered. May God forgive 
those who wronged him!” 

There were sobs now and choking 
sighs from the sofa. Lorton was in 
an agony of remorse, and Knox, 
astonished at his condition, knew not 
at the moment how to allay it, or 
what he should do. 

Suddenly Lorton sprang upright 
on the couch, the light of fever 
gleaming from his eyes, his hands 
clenched, and his whole frame super- 
naturally braced. 

“Take me to him!” he shrieked; 
“JT will tell him all. I will beg his 
pardon on my knees, I will do all 
—give all to atone.” 

Knox held him fast now, and 
with some trouble got him into the 
recumbent position again. The 
transient flash of energy disappear- 
ed, and was succeeded by a passion 
of tears. Knox saw that this mat- 
ter must be disposed of now. How- 
ever trying it might be, it was bet- 
ter it should be ended than that it 
should lie festering and fretting, 
under the delusion that it might be 
better borne hereafter, so he said, 
“Listen to me, Lorton. If you will 
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compose yourself you shall hear the 
story of this affair. Nobody, I am 
sorry to say, can tell it you more 
truly than J. There now, be calm, 
and tura your face this way. An 
explanation to Brune will do him 
not the least good at the present 
time, and will do you much harm. 
When you are stronger [ shall be 
very glad to know that you have 
made it. This, now, is the outline 
of what passed at Cork, and you 
shall judge how far Brune deserved 
what has been said of him. He did 
not play high at Cork, but there 
was another young officer there, be- 
longing to the depédt, who was less 
discreet. He had won some toler- 
ably large sums from a Mr. O’Fla- 
herty, who, it seems, was not quite 
prepared to pay. The score had 
been going on some weeks without 
the Irishman clearing any part of his 
debt—indeed, he rather increased 
it; but, in the mean time, he had 
hit upon an expedient for not only 
getting easy treatment, but for do- 
ing a little family business. He 
introdaced his creditor to his sister, 
a wild, handsome, clever girl; and 
the silly fellow at first took the 
bait, and thought himself desper- 
ately in love. If the young lady 
had been left to play him skilfully 
and patiently, he would possibly 
have sealed his ruin by marrying 
her; but O’Flaherty, fearing lest 
so promising a plan should mis- 
carry by delay, attempted to pre- 
cipitate matters, and called upon 
the young officer to speak out like 
a man, and not to trifle with his 
sister’s young affections. This 
entirely uncalled-for interference 
caused the lover to consider his 
conduct and his situation, and to 
perceive that he was getting within 
the meshes of a very ugly net, to 
extricate himself from which, how- 
ever promptly he might act, would 
require some discretion. Fortan- 
ately he took Brune for his coun- 
sellor, who soon saw through and 
exposed the whole affair, and who 
speedily made it known to Mr. 
O’Fisherty on his friend’s behalf 
that, before making any demands 
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in his fraternal character, it would 
be desirable that he should pay his 
debt, otherwise the singleness of 
his motive might be suspected. 
Imagining therefrom that the youth 
was intimidated by his bluster, and 
that he had only to press on and 
succeed, O'Flaherty sent a chal- 
lenge, which Brune peremptorily 
refused to let his friend accept 
until the money had been paid. 
But Brune intimated that he him- 
self was ready at once to fight if 
O'Flaherty must have a_ victim. 
This did not at all harmonise with 
the programme. O'Flaherty in- 
sisted that his quarrel was with the 
man who was trifling with his sis- 
ter; and by some means or other 
he managed to procure the money, 
and paid it; whereupon he was in- 
formed that the duel might take 
place whenever he wished. He 
seemed, however, to have cooled in 
his warlike intentions, and some 
days elapsed without a repetition 
of the challenge; consequently he 
received a hostile message, to which 
he replied that he could not meet a 
person who, having been called ont, 
had declined the encounter. Mr. 
O'Flaherty was immediately after 
this horsewhipped in the street by 
the man whom he had selected for 
his brother-in-law, Brune and many 
others witnessing the chastisement. 
The matter excited much scandal, 
and was, with many colourings, re- 
ported in the papers. The account 
followed by your lady-cousin may 
very likely have been one of those 
circulated, but the true one is that 
which I have jast given.” 

“ But may you not have been im- 
posed upon as well as she?” asked 
Lorton, feebly. 

“Not easily,” was the reply, 
spoken in a hoarse voice and with 
averted head. “The name of the 
lover, gambler, and brawler, is Zd- 
ward Knox,” 

Malvina’s. horror, when she re- 
turned with the broth and found 
her patient tossed and exhausted, 
may be imagined. She dismissed 


Knox, darkened the windows, mov- 
ed her poor charge back to his bed, 
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which was now well cooled and 
aired, and resorted to the many 
soothing expedients which her long 
practice showed her to be proper. 

“Malvina, you are everything 
that is kind and gentle,” whispered 
Lorton; “bat what—what would 
I not give to see my mother’s face 
bending over me as yours is!” 

“Be patient, my chile,” answered 
Malvina; “please God, we will 
have you well again soon, and your 
moder shall bend over you in ol’ 
England !” 

The result justified the opinion 
which induced Knox to go through 
with the discussion of Lorton’s 
trouble in reference to Brune when 
it was once begun. The sick man 
was evidently soothed by being dis- 
burdened of this matter, and Mal- 
vina owned the next day that no 
evil effects of the scene appeared to 
remain. For a day or two Lorton 
even seemed to rally, but such a 
mind was not long in calling up 
others of its many cares to file and 
wear the miserable body. Still he 
dragged on, apparently not worse, 
but of course losing strength by con- 
finement. 

At home, sickness seems the na- 
tural result of fogs, frosts, and con- 
stant changes; but in the tropics 
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its appearance is less comprehen- 
sible. Everything without is asso- 
ciated with life and joy and beauty. 
New-comers rejoicing in the bright- 
ness, the warmth, and the loveliness 
which are everywhere manifest, are 
apt to think the visitations of disease 
but bugbears to frighten children, 
Up to the time of being attacked, 
people generally preserve their spirits 
and their energy. ‘“ Disease,” say 
they, fondly, “is afar off, where 
winter shakes in melancholy halls.” 
But no; it is even at the door! 

Thus, probably, must it ever be. 
Where Earth is most fit to be en- 
joyed, there must come the most 
startling warnings that earth is not 
our resting-place. We say, Lo, here 
is Paradise! lo there! But a dread 
Teacher is near to claim our whole 
hearts, and forbid undue -affection 
for created things. ’Tis the same les- 
son read under every sky. “ Whither 
shall I go, then, from thy spirit? or 
whither shall I go, then, from thy 
presence? If I climb up into hea- 
ven, thou art there; if I go down 
to hell, thou art there also. If I 
take the wings of the morning, and 
remain in the uttermost parts of the 
sea, even there also shall thy hand 
lead me, and thy right hand shall 
hold me.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


As will have been perceived, Ar- 
thur and Violet were in Spanish 
Town at the same time. They did 
not, however, meet there. It was 
not Brune’s wish that they should, 
and it was much better for all par- 
ties that they did not; for Melhado, 
anxious to efface the recollection of 
that disagreeable day on the water, 
had joined Mr. Arabin and his 
daughter. 

Having effected the purpose for 
which he went thither, Arthur was 
anxious to return from Spanish 
Town to Stony Hill. He there- 


fore, on the morning after they 
dined with the Governor, got Tom 
Gervaise out of bed as early as he 
could, and urged him to go back. 


Tom had, however, by no means 
fulfilled the little scheme of enjoy- 
ment which he had sketched out, 
and fought hard against going—in- 
deed positively refused to go. Brune, 
having exhausted his exhortations 
in vain, bethought himself of a lure 
which had the desired effect. He 
promised to send on a runner to 
order a dinner, of which tartle- 
soup and stewed eels were to be 
components, at the Ferry House 
Tavern, half-way between Spanish 
Town and Kingston, if Tom would 
only get them thither by the ap- 
pointed time to eat it. Thus he 
not only induced his frail ally to go, 
but caused him to start punctaally, 
which he would hardly have done 
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had there not been a risk of spoiling 
dinner. 

They rattled back to the Ferry, 
and were informed that everything 
would be ready in ten minutes, so 
that Arthur had jast time to wash 
before dinner was announced. Dar- 
ing this interval, Tom Gervaise 
loitered outside a little room, where 
the dinner was being dished, and 
took in odours that might create an 
appetite under the ribs of an alder- 
man who has passed the chair. 

The dining-room looked very nice 
—spacious, cool, and shady. The 
table was set in the midst, with a 
bright tureen and capital dinner- 
service. Fine limes for the turtle- 
soup were piled in a little glass dish 
by themselves, and two or three 
peppers, of various shapes and col- 
ours, rested on the top of each salt- 
cellar. A black bottle of claret in 
a wet bag stood on a slide between 
the dishes. Indeed, everything 
looked complete to a common ob- 
server; but Tom Gervaise was not, 
on such occasions, a common ob- 
server; and, scanning curiously the 
arrangements of the table, he asked 
sternly where the punch was. 

“It ready dereckly, sar,” answer- 
ed the waiter. “Missy berry sorry 
it oberlook at fus, but it soon come ; 
dem making it.” 

“Forget the punch! Turtle soup 
without punch! Arthur, do you 
hear? the villains have forgot the 
punch!” and Tom waxed wroth, 
and spake great swelling words, 
and bound himself under a curse, 
saying that he would neither eat 
nor drink till the punch should 
appear. “And look here, bo,” he 
added; “tell her to put in a little 
extra spirit; that’s the only way to 
prevent my pulling the house down 
and making dogs’ meat of the whole 
brood of ye.” 

As there would thus be a few 
minutes of self-imposed expectation 
highly trying to Tom, Arthur sug- 
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gested that it might pass the time 
if he would go and wash his hands. 
Tom was glad to escape the tedium 
even at the expense of ablution, and 
it is written in the chronicles of the 
house of Gervaise that he called for 
water, soap, and towels; and that, 
without constraint, bodily fear, or 
delusion of any kind, he did then 
and there of his own free will wash, 
clean, and entirely purify bis hands, 
and afterwards did dry and wipe 
them, the hands aforesaid, and that 
he returned to Arthur Brune button- 
ing his left wrist-band (the right 
had no button) just as the punch 
was ready. 

And Tom did eat and drink; and 
his heart expanded under the in- 
fluence of the good cheer; and he 
laughed and spake pleasant words, 
and was satisfied exceedingly. A 
little child might have played with 
him! 

Their dinner ended, it was ar- 
ranged that they should continue 
their journey in about an hour, by 
which time it would be cool. Mean- 
while, that he might not sit by and 
see Arthur discharge a bill of which 
he ought to have borne his share, 
Tom said he would stroll oat and 
smoke a cigar. Accordingly he 
dragged himself very leisurely out 
from the back of the Ferry House, 
and so along some enclosures which 
groaned with plenty of the sweet 
cane, till he got to a cool shady field 
of guinea-grass, through: which ran 
a little stream. Just in front of 
him were two negroes intently 
watching something in the grass. 

“Wha you got dere, eh, you 
sars?” inquired Tom, who thought 
himself a proficient in the negro 
dialect. 

“Tt is one crab, massa,” replied 
one of the men; and Tom on com- 
ing up saw between the roots of the 
plant a solitary land-crab,* which 
appeared to have lagged behind his 
kindred in their annual migration, 





* Bryan Edwards, quoting Du Tertre, writes thus of the land crabs :—“ ‘These 
animals live not only in a kind of orderly society in their retreats in the moun- 
tains, but regularly once a-year march down to the sea-side in a body of some 


millions at a time. As they multiply in great numbers, they choose the months 
of April or May to begin their expedition; and then sally out from the stum 


hollow trees, from the clefts of rocks, and from the holes which they dig for ie - 
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and to be endeavouring to overtake 
them by travelling at unwonted 
hours. 

“Devilish fine one too,” said 
Tom; “that fellow would eat re- 
markably well.” 

“Yes, massa,” one of the blacks 
said, “him will berry nice; make 
massa a sweet supper. Supposin’ 
massa goin’ home, it quite wort’ 
him while to carry him dere. Do 
take him, my massa.” 
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The consequence of following this 
generous advice would have been, 
that Tom’s hand would have been 
clasped acutely by the crab’s nip- 
pers. It was a cruel joke to try 
upon any one: it was an impudent 
joke for a negro to play on a buckrah 
gentleman: but these phases of it 
were nought beside the presump- 
tion which selected him, the intelli- 
gent Tom Gervaise, as its subject— 
Tom Gervaise, who supposed him- 











selves under the surface of the earth. At that time the whole ground is covered 
with this band of adventurers ; there is no setting down one’s foot without tread- 
ing upon them, The sea is their place of destination, and to that they direct 
their march with right-lined precision. No geometrician could send them to their 
destined station by a shorter course; they neither turn to the right nor to the 
left, whatever obstacles intervene; and even if they meet with a house, they will 
attempt to scale the walls to keep the unbroken tenor of their way. But though 
this be the general order of their route, they upon other occasions are compelled 
to conform to the face of the country; and if it be intersected by rivers, they are 
seen to wind along the course of the streams. The procession sets forward from 
the mountains with the regularity of an army under the guidance of an experi- 
enced commander. They are commonly divided into battalions, of which the 
first consists of the strongest and boldest males, that, like pioneers, march forward 
to clear the route, and face the greatest dangers. The night is their chief time of 
proceeding, but if it rains by day, they do not fail to profit by the occasion, and 
they continue to move forward in their slow uniform manner. When the sun shines 
and is hot upon the surface of the ground, they make a universal halt, and wait 
till the cool of the evening. When they are terrified, they march back in a con- 
fused disorderly manner, holding up their nippers, with which they sometimes 
tear off a piece of the skin, and leave the weapon where they inflicted the wound. 

‘When, after a fatiguing march, and escaping a thousand dangers—for they are 
sometimes three months in getting to the shore—they have arrived at their des- 
tined port, they prepare to cast their spawn. For this purpose the crab has no 
sooner reached the shore than it eagerly goes to the edge of the water, and lets 
the waves wash over its body two or three times to wash off the spawn. The 
eggs are hatched under the sand; and soon after millions at a time of the new-born 
crabs are seen quitting the shore, and slowly travelling up to the mountains.” 

He goes on to quote Brown’s History of Jamaica :—‘ The old crabs, having dis- 
burdened themselves [as above}, generally regain their habitations in the moun- 
tains by the latter end of June. In August they begin to fatten, and prepare for 
moulting, filling up their burrows with dry grass, leaves, and abundance of other 
materials. When the proper period comes, each retires to his hole, shuts up the 
passage, and remains quite inactive till he gets rid of his old shell, and is fully 
provided with a new one. How long they continue in this state is uncertain, but 
the shell is first observed to burst at the back and the sides, to give a passage to 
the body, and the animal extracts its limbs from all the other parts ergs | 
afterwards, At this time the flesh is in the richest state, and covered only with 
a tender membranous skin, variegated with a multitude of reddish veins; but 
this hardens gradually, and soon becomes a perfect shell, like the former. It is, 
however, remarkable that, during this change, there are some stony concretions 
always formed in the bag, which waste and dissolve as the creature forms and 
perfects its new crust. 

“To these full and particular accounts,” says Edwards, “I will add, of my own 
knowledge, that many people, in order to eat of this singular animal in the highest 
perfection, cause them to be dug out of the earth in the moulting state ; but they 
are usually taken from the time they begin to move of themselves till they reach the 
sea, as already related. During all this time they are in spawn, and if my testimony 
can add weight to that of all who have written, and all who have feasted, on the 
subject, I pronounce them, without doubt, one of the choicest morsels in nature.” 
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self to know the ways of the island 
so well that he had a sort of pro- 
perty in them!—Tom Gervaise, who 
considered his right infringed if 
any other person in his hearing ven- 
tured to tell a native story, or to 
explain a custom or tradition of the 
colony!—Tom Gervaise, who was 
accustomed to pour fresh instruc- 
tion o’er the minds of yahoos by in- 
ducing them to the very act to 
which he had just been incited !—it 
was a sin ranking close behind apos- 
tasy and blasphemy. Mercy there 
could be none; and Tom’s stick 
visited the calves of the offender's 
legs with power. Lucky that the 
man’s position was not such as would 
have put his shins more in the 
stick’s path, or those tender parts* 
would have known tribulation. The 
unhappy criminal sent up a yell of 
agony and terror as this jadgment 
overtook him, and executed the 
first movements of a very lively pas 
seul; but seeing a second blow 
about to descend, he abruptly ter- 
minated the dance, and rushed off 
at the top of his speed. The stroke 
missed, but its force overbalanced 
him who dealt it, and Tom Ger- 
vaise staggere| repeatedly ere he 
could regain his equilibrium. Dour- 
ing these reelings the other negro 
made his escape, or he would surely 
have suffered for the transgression 
of his comrade. Had Tom’s ability 
equalled his great revenge, he would 
have given chase; but the niggers 
were off like young roes, and his 
crazy old machine might as well 
have tried to scale the heavens as 
to catch them. On his turning a 
corner, however, an vwnexpected 
chance hove in sight; for there, 
upon a high rocky bank, stood 
Arthur Braone with a telescope in 
his hand, looking seaward and land- 
ward, and into the many-coloured 
woods, and adown the long straight 
Spanish Town road over which they 
had lately driven. 
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rascal,” shouted Tom. If Tom’s 
lungs had been as good as they were 
twenty years ago, instead of a 
wheezy, dilapidated old bellows, 
Brune could not have heard. Tom 
fancied, though, that he had roared 
with pristine vigour, when he saw 
Arthur throw himself suddenly 
from his eminence and rush across 
the field. Already he clutched his 
stick with a humane grasp, and 
limped towards the prey like an old 
lion whose jackall is in certain cry, 
when, to his surprise and indigna- 
tion, he perceived that Arthur's 
course would not cut off the escape 
of the negro, but that it was directed 
to some other object. Undoubtedly 
it was so, Arthur had neither heard 
Tom’s shout nor seen his pursuit, 
nor been thinking of Tom’s quarrel, 
or anything that was his. He had 
walked abroad, restless with checker- 
ed thoughts, and taken a glass from 
the inn, that the sights of external 
nature might, if they could, quell 
the tumult of his hope and diffi- 
culty, and joy and fear. And as he 
curiously scanned the long line of 
road, and watched the passengers, 
there came in sight a carriage driven 
with furious speed—so fast that it 
fairly riveted his vagrant attention. 
Was the driver mad, or drunk, or 
helpless? He must be one or other, 
for the son of Nimshi never drave 
like this. Rapidly the outlines be- 
came more distinct. There were 
two horses before the flying vehicle, 
and two persons within it. Yes; 
and now there is the streaming of a 
light. garment and a fluttering veil: 
one of them is a woman. Another 
instant, and his heart seems to re- 
cognise the dress—the figure—the 
very features! Merciful heaven! 
Violet herself!! And, like a demi- 
god, Arthur bounded to the rescue. 
He shot across the field, he leapt 
the fence, and cleared the yard, and 
tore down the rickety gate and the 
rickety gate-post fast locked to it, 
and stood in the road while yet the 





“Hollo, Arthur! stop that black 





* You may pound a nigger’s head till you have tired yourself and broken your 
knuckles, without affecting him ; but to touch him across the shins, even with a 
slight switch, is to discover the mainspring of his system. It drives him frantic. 











4t Captain Clutterbuck's 
reeling car was several yards off. 
It was a curricle; the reins and 
whip still in the hands of Melhado, 
who, white and wild, seemed to 
clutch them convulsively, but to 
have Jost all sense and nerves and 
motion. A sharp jar behind Arthur 
told that the toll-man had shut-to 
the gate (for a difficult: wooden 
bridge had superseded the old 
ferry). Arthur waved his hat to 
show that the danger was under- 
stood, and Violet knew at once who 
made that gesture. The sight of 
the strong and daring young man 
gave her confidence; her lover's 
presence made her scorn the dan- 
ger. Hereye was true, her brain was 
clear; she comprehended Brune’s 
signs, for the mind and heart of 
that man, were they not her heart 
and mind? and she rose without 
trepidation or confusion, and, clear- 
ing her clothes from her feet, and 
from the side of the carriage, 
stood for a few moments calm 
and steady as the frantic coursers 
dashed towards him. Then she 
cast herself, without faltering, into 
the arms of Arthur Brune, who, 
strong and active as he was, stagger- 
ed and fell with the shock, but not 
until be had broken the fall and 
shielded Violet from serious harm. 
Scratched and bruised, he was up 
again in a second, and Violet in the 
same time was in charge of the 
‘““leady” of the house. But before 
that second had elapsed the mad 
steeds had swerved at the gate, 
and, turning sharply, flung out poor 
Melhado into the deep mud of the 
creek; then they continued their 
course on to the filthy swamp that 
skirts the sea, where, amid man- 
grove stumps and mud, their career 
was stopped, and they tore, and 
fretted, and kicked at the handsome 
curricle. 

The toll-man and the two negroes 
of the crab adventure fished out, 
after some little time, the wretched 
Melhado, his gay clothes covered 
with black mud, his hat gone, and 
his hair—nay, his very eyes and nose 
—filled with the soil of the creek. 
As they landed him, Tom Gervaise 
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just came, blowing and fuming, on 
the scene; and at sight of that 
avenger the two blacks dropped 
their exhausted burden on the creek 
side and fled. Tom, being very 
much out of breath, and seeing 
pretty plainly what had , happened, 
did not ask questions or make re- 
marks, but quietly surveyed Mel- 
hado, as he leaned upon his stick 
and smoked. The sight seemed to 
give him satisfaction, for Tom, who 
knew of Manuel’s shortcomings as 
a charioteer, and who was wroth at 
his costly turn-out, had often pro- 
phesied a “smash.” Manuel, from 
exhaustion and _ suffocation, could 
not speak, and Tom, as we have 
said, would not; but the latter, 
after a minute or two, began to 
move slowly around the unlucky 
Phaéton, pausing at intervals in his 
revolutions, so as to ascertain the 
whole extent of thé discomfiture. 
At one of these halts he espied a 
little spot below the coat collar 
which had by chance been Jeft un- 
touched by the mad, and upon this 
Tom carefully broke off the ashes 
of his weed, which, in his abstrac- 
tion, he had allowed to grow half an 
inch long. Having at length as- 
sured himself of Manuel’s utter 
humiliation, and noted all the cir- 
cumstances of his plight to tell at 
mess, and for general conversation, 
he suggested to the toll-man that it 
would be better to pour a few buc- 
kets of water over the gentleman 
till he should be fit to touch, and 
then to get him taken into the 
house and put to bed. The fugitive 
blacks did not return, but the ser- 
vants of Mr. Arabin (who had by 
this time come up), and some people 
from the inn, came and lifted Manuel 
once more. Christy had of course 
gone to ascertain the condition of 
his daughter, and been inexpressibly 
relieved at finding her safe. He 
cordially thanked Arthur Brune. 
Then he went to see after his future 
sov-in-law, and arrived just in time 
to take the direction of the case out 
of the hands of Tom Gervaise, and 
to see poor Manuel properly cared 
for. Tom, it will be remembered, 
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knew nothing of Violet’s accident, 
or even of her being there; there- 
fore, when he surrendered Melhado 
to old Christy, his next object of 
interest was the curricle, up to the 
axles in mud, and before which the 
horses, hampered by the mire, were 
yet tugging and plunging, breaking 
the harness by degrees, but not yet 
clear. He privately admitted that 
the horses were admirable,—well 
bred, well matched, and beautifully 
formed; also that the equipage in 
general was unexceptionable. But 
he consoled himself for the admis- 
sion by reflecting that the wealth 
which could command these trea- 
sures could not buy the skill to 
handle them. And so Tom went 
off to look after his own team and 
cart, which, if less showy, he flat- 
tered himself would be tooled home 
by the first practitioner in the island. 
While he was in the stable-yard Mr. 
Arabin came in, after seeing his 
son-in-law stripped, and washed, 
and put to bed, to look at the miser- 
able remains of Melhado’s fine equi- 
page and his pair of splendid horses, 
which had by this time been extri- 
cated from the mud. 

“Lucky you came in,” said Tom, 
“or that fellow would have rubbed 
® hole in your horse in another 
minute.” The horse was in no dan- 
ger of being robbed through; on 
the contrary, he was getting the 
faintest possible shadow of a rub- 
bing, though the coachman, stripped 
and hissing through his teeth, made 
a great show of exertion. Tom 
therefore spoke in bitter irony, 
which caused Christy to appeal to 
the feelings of his servant by 
tender advice and hints of cowskin. 
After these the coachman hissed a 
good deal harder, showing that he 
was accessible to gentle reproof. 

Then they smoked for some time 
over the wreck, when Tom broke 
silence by saying, “ Devilish clever 
business!” Ohristy shragged his 
shoulders. “Shocking, shocking,” 


said he, “but I can’t grieve over 
the horses and trap when I think 
of the escape my daughter had. I 
expected to find her maimed, or even 
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killed. Thank God!” after which 
unusual ejaculation Christy wiped 
his brow; then he added, “ Remark- 
able clever active young man, that 
Brune, and no mistake about it. 
Owe him Violet’s life; glad to find 
he is not much hart.” 

Gervaise, not being cognisant of 
the events alluded to, asked Mr. 
Arabin to explain his dark sayings, 
and thereupon Christy repeated as 
it had been told to him the per- 
ilous adventure, winding up again 
with a hearty commendation of 
Arthur. 

“Humph!” granted Tom, “you 
should have laid those remarks to 
heart before. Nobody’ll dispute 
with ‘you that Arthur’s a devilish 
fine fellow. We fancied once that 
you admired him as much as any- 
body; thought he would have been 
your son-in-law, instead of that 
miserable, disagreeable spoon !” 
and Tom pointed his thumb over 
his shoulder towards the room where 
poor Manuel lay, holding the cigar 
between the middle fingers of the 
same hand. 

“Ah, did they indeed?” an- 
swered Christy. The remark made 
him very angry, as it called up 
plaguy old ideas, which he hadn’t 
half set to sleep; moreover, the facts 
of the Jast hour seemed to din in 
his ears the same doctrine. Christy 
was a tolerably free-and-easy fellow, 
and could stand a good deal, but 
yet we think that such a remark just 
then would have induced him to 
quarrel with many men. It was, 
however, perfectly useless to have 
a row with Tom Gervaise. The 
shrewd old senator knew this, and 
therefore he held his peace and 
smoked gloomily away. 

“Wasn’t it rather rash,” asked 
Tom, after a short interval, “to let 
your daughter travel in a carriage 
drawn by such wild cattle ?” 

“ Wild!” answered Obristy ; 
“there were never quieter or better- 
tempered horses.” 

“Not broke to double harness 
then, probably,” suggested Tom. 

“Perfectly broke, sir; a baby 
might drive them.” 
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“Then I suppose some infernal 
accident set ’em off?” 

“ Accident!” repeated Christy, 
now recurring to the origin of the 
disaster, and forgetting everything 
else, “there was not the shadow of 
an accident. Damme, sir, a pair of 
pet lambs would have been turned 
into hyenas by such handling. The 
poor brutes showed immense docil- 
ity by only running away; I wonder 
they didn’t ” Then catching on 
Tom’s face a look of well-satisfied 
contempt, Christy beeame aware of 
his indiscretion, and concluded by 
saying, ‘* Well, it’s of no use talking 
about it now; the thing’s over, and 
I’m thankfal it was no worse.” 

“ Always said it would come to 
this,” said Tem, who was so delight- 
ed at the fulfilment of his prediction, 
that, having occasion to take a fresh 
cigar from his case, he offered one 
to Christy, an honour which he sel- 
dom conferred on anybody. 

“No, thank’ee,” said Christy; “I 
always like my own better than any 
other; suppose you try one, and see 
what you think of it.” 

Tom Gervaise took two, whereof 
he lighted one and put the other 
into his case, returning at the same 
time that which he had first intend- 
ed to consume. The tobacco re-es- 
tablished amicable relations, as _ if 
they had been a couple of red In- 
dians. Tom guessed that he was 
helping Arthur Brune by keeping 
old Christy outside, and so he dis- 
cussed the points of the horses, the 
build of the carriage, and the method 
of shoeing, at length; he also made 
some valuable remarks concerning 
bearing-reins, which amused the 
councillor, and detained him a good 
while. 

Meanwhile the lady of the house, 
in her own apartment, gave a vent 
to her feelings on the late oecur- 
rences. 

“My! dat buckrah is really a 
noble nyoung man! And it is a 
sweet nyoung leady, too. How he 
catch her!—so. My king! it must 
have sweet * her to be save dat 





way. When J have been catched 
in a nyoung man’s arms, I find 
it very pleasant. It is quite de 
ting to make people love one an- 
other!” 

“Dat won’t do, Miss French,” 
said Christy’s coachman, who hap- 
pened to come into the room; “ she 
goin’ to marry de gentleman dat 
come out of de creek.” 

“No matter for dat, my good 
sir,” pursued Miss French; “she 
love dis hansom buckrah, if I know 
anything about sich matters. I ob- 
serbe her look. Chaw! don’t tell 
me! And as for dat Meesta Mel- 
hado, he no good. I know’d his 
fader well. He stop often at dis 
house when he was a member of de 
Assembly. He drink nutten but 
brandy, and he bring his own 
bottle. Chaw!” 

Arthur, we may be sure, made 
use of the opportunity thus afforded 
him. Violet had really suffered 
nothing more than fright; and 
when they had taken her into the 
house, laid her on the sofa, and 
given her some smelling-salts, she 
declared that she felt steadier, and 
would soon be composed again. 
The landlady ordered in for her a 
glass of raw brandy, which, not 
being desired by Violet, was min- 
gled with some cold water and 
swallowed by her parent. Christy 
was soon satisfied by her assurances 
and by her good spirits that Violet 
had sustained no injury; and there- 
fore, when he heard of Melhado’s 
plight, he went off to examine it 
for himself. 

“ Dearest Violet,” said Arthur, 
when they were alone, “ this oppor- 
tunity is most valuable; but as it 
may be interrupted at any moment, 
let me, without preface, speak of 
some weighty matters. My plan is 
being matured rapidly. Everything 
seems propitious. y journey to 
Spanish Town has been attended 
with complete success; for, see, 
here is a document which charters 
for us both, let us trust, long years 
of happiness. Nay, dearest, I can- 





* Delighted. 
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not allow myself the pleasure of 
seeing you read its contents; the 
time may not permit; but I will 
tell you what it is;” and he whis- 
pered, “ A marriage licence: you 
guess, I presume, the names of the 
yarties.” 

Violet’s face, which had been 
pale from her accident, for a mo- 
ment blushed like the delicate 
lining of a shell which happy 
Nereids love to make their car; 
but as a mortal dream of those fair 
beings, the colour fled and blanched 
her beauty like the lily. She did 
not change nor falter in her de- 
cision ; but yet the sight of such a 
document might well send back 
the blood to her heart. What be- 
fore had been indefinite and uncer- 
tain, seemed now conirmed by 
the seal of destiny. A hundred 
thoughts rose up within her, each 
claiming attention, when none 
could receive any. Oh that she 
could have wept! but no, Arthur 
has words that crowd into that 
span of time, and Violet must listen 
now, and reflect, and, it may be, 
weep, when he is gone. And clearly 
and rapidly did Brune then detail 
a scheme which we do not give in 
his words, because the course of 
our story will develop it. With 
scarcely beating heart she heard 


him to an end. When he had 
ceased she was a few moments 
silent. Then a low voice, coming 


as it were from the depths of ,her 
heart, murmured—“ Be it so, Ar- 
thur : I consent.” 

“ Bless you for that,” said Arthur; 
“T cannot thank you as I would in 
this almost public room. An indis- 
cretion might subvert our whole 
design. Therefore I behave like an 
ordinary acquaintance, now, that 
hereafter I may be acknowledged 
as your choice before all the world.” 
And Brune refrained himself, and 
sat at a distance, and spoke of mat- 
ters indifferent till the entrance 
of Mr. Arabin and Tom Gervaise, 
which soon took place. Obristy, 
having ascertained that Violet con- 
tinued to retain her self-possession, 
turned to Arthur Brune. 
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“ And you, Mr. Brune, how do 
you feel now ?” 

“ Oh,” said Arthur, “I had quite 
forgotten that I am burt. A little 
sore, thank you, but nothing worse.” 

‘“ Allow me to order in some 
champagne,” said Christy; “ we 
shall all be the better for it—don’t 
you think so?” 

“ None for me, papa,” said Violet ; 
“ T do not require it.” 

“And J,” said Brune, “ had 
been taking good things of all 
sorts in plenty before you came 
up; so I had rather have nothing 
more.” 

Christy now looked at Tom Ger- 
vaise, who, on principle, said he 
would not mind a glass with Mr. 
Arabin ; accordingly those two 
seasoned vessels imbibed a little 
more wet. 

“T say, Gervaise,” observed Ar- 
thur, ‘‘ remember you are to drive 
me home. Don’t take any more, or 
you'll upset us.” 

“Not I,” said Tom; “I don’t 
deal in upsets. As long as I can 
see, or even feel, I can drive straight, 
Only your jimmy-jessamy conceited 
muffs that go to smash and endanger 
ladies’ lives!” Tom looked sternly 
at Violet as he spoke, intending to 
convey to her that contrition alone, 
and an entire change of conduct, 
could win his forgiveness for ever en- 
couraging Melhado. 

There was nothing now to prevent 
their departure, so Tom and Arthur 
set off, leaving Christy and Violet 
to follow ; while Melhado, who was 
ascertained to be uninjured, was to 
remain in bed, and have clothes and 
a carriage sent for him next morn- 


ing. 

“Tl be hanged,” said Tom, in 
excess of admiration, “if I couldn’t 
marry that girl myself!” 

“Could you, old boy?” said 
Arthur. 

“That is, if I were a marrying 
man,” explained Tom, careful even 
in his enthusiasm. 

Arthur was too much excited to 
converse. His pulse beat strong, 


for the events of the afternoon had 
brought him unexpected aid, and 
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the sight of Violet, and the oppor- 
tanity of preserving her, wrought 
his spirit to its highest mood. 
Long his thoughts fermented within 
him ; at last, when they were far 
on their way, the fire kindled for a 
moment into utterance, and he 
burst forth— 

“ By Aphrodite and her mischie- 
vous son, the Fates, it seems, will 
have it so. Be propitious, ye 
powers, but a little longer, and I 
win the fairest bride since Helen.” 

Tom nodded assent, but did not 
commit himself to words, having 
dropped his acquaintance with my- 
thological personages, except a ma- 
lignant power presiding over men’s 
eyes, with whom he maintained a 
constant intercourse, and on whose 
favour he greatly presumed, inso- 
much that the whole time of the 


divinity must have been occupied 
by the frequent, and, it might be 
said, wanton requisitions which he 
made on his own and his neigh- 
bours’ account. 

Tom, too, had his pleasant medi- 
tations, and evidently felt that the 
accidents just passed were in har- 
mony with his own ideas of the 
eternal fitness of things. He, also, 
could: not at one time forbear to 
speak his satisfaction. 

“ A counter-jamping snob! I sent 
him word that I’d upset him the 
first time 1 met him on the road, 
but I needn’t have intended the 
trouble. Such a whelp is sure to 
smash himself. If old Arabin 
hadn’t come out, I'd have had him 
under the pump, as sure as his 
naine’s Melhado, Serve him right 
too, the conceited ass!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


At length arrived the evening 
which was to witness the delightful 
ceremony of wetting Captain Clut- 
terbuck’s commission. The event 
had created a great sensation. Clut- 
terbuck had asked as many guests, 
civil and military, as the room 
would hold. The messman had 
made unheard-of preparations. For- 
tunately an American ice-ship was 
in the harbour, and that there 
might be no failure of this luxury, 
@ quantity which must have weighed 
several tons had been purchased, 
and piled up at one end of the room 
in blocks like a grotto or fernery, 
creating in that neighbourhood a 
radiation of sharp cold which might 
have been expected to cause serious 
illness to those who were placed 
within its influence. It is not, how- 
ever, recorded that any of that 
jovial party suffered even incon- 
venience. At the cold end they 
drank plenty of wine to keep up 
the steam, and at the warm end 
they employed the same remedy 
against the heat and relaxation. 


Old Clut hod seen to the cooling 
of the wine and other liquors him- 
self, and lived in a nervous, ex- 


cited state all day, having” never 
before been the hero of such an en- 
tertainment. Half an hour before 
dinner-time he was in the mess 
verandah in the very coolest arrange- 
ment of costume, but no more cool 
than a salamander would be if he 
had his shell-jacket carefully turned 
down, and wore a waistcoat and 
trousers of a material not much 
thicker than cambric. He fidgeted 
through the half-hour at last, and 
then the company began to arrive, 
on foot, and on horseback, and in 
gigs and top-chaises and waggons., 
In the lower story under the ver- 
andah three or four white mess- 
servants marshalled a staff of negro 
waiters in white suits; these re- 
ceived an augmentation at the ar- 
rival of nearly every guest, by his 
domestic joining their ranks, 

Such a clatter there was in the 
verandah above, after a dozen or 
two had come in and given old 
Clut each a torrid shake of the 
hand, which is not the pleasantest 
thing in life, though never dispensed 
with here! Besides soldiers and 
sailors, there were lawyers and 
clergymen, and planters and dealers. 
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Christy Arabin’s conveyance dis- 
gorged its owner and Melhado for 
the upper regions, and Mr. Chitty 
and another gentleman of colour 
for the black ranks underneath, 
where Mr. O. at first assumed the 
airs of a pampered menial, but was 
speedily reduced to order by the 
white waiters. This check rendered 
him externally sulky, and inwardly 
determined to double the amount 
of pillage in the way of wine, fruits, 
sweets, &c., which he had previously 
intended to carry off. The Rev. 
Mr. Grant was there, and an acting 
judge who held a lower permanent 
appointment—a functionary of Irish 
extraction, heavy embarrassments, 
and a social turn. Bitters were 
handed about in liqueur-glasses to 
provoke appetite. lt was with re- 
ference to these preparations that 
Tom Gervaise performed, on this 
occasion, his solitary act of  self- 
denial. He firmly refused to take 
any bitters, feeling bound to reserve 
every cranny for the feast that was 
at hand, and to take the edge off his 
thirst with the iced punch that was 
to follow the turtle. Tom was in 
great feather. There were some 
yahoos, or Johnny Raws, belonging 
to the last reinforcement, and only 
a few days on the island. These 
young gentlemen were in a state of 
pleasing distraction at finding out 
the entire incorrectness of the ideas 
which, before and during the voyage, 
they had formed of Jamaica. The 
lowering atmosphere, foetid with 
miasmata and mist, the arid plains 
marked only by grave-stones, the 
sickly miserable population, of which 
they had dreamed—where were all 
these? At present they are simply 
dizzy with the agreeable disappoint- 
ment: by-and-by they will vote 
the whole account a bugbear, be- 
come foulhardy, and pay for this 
temerity with their health or lives, 
During the dawn of reaction on the 
minds ot unsophisticated youth like 
these, it was one of the benevolent 
pleasures of the excellent Gervaise 
to caution or to reassure them as to 
the phenomena of the island. One 
after another they approached the 
VOL, XI. 
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corner where Tom was standing, and 
hung upon the accents of his kind ex- 
perience. It was only now and then 
that Tom’s lore was audible amid 
the babel, but a few gems were over- 
heard and recorded. For instance, 
he said, to an open-mouthed weedy 
youngster :— 

“ Earthquakes, my dear friend! 
they’re so common that we think 
nothing about ’em. Just look at my 
shirt that was shivered by one as I 
drove down to dinner from Stony 
Hill;” and Tom drew attention to 
his best shirt, the bosom of which had 
been plaited, but was now split into 
ribbons. 

Soon after he was heard saying, 
“Fever be hanged! you only get 
fever through funking. Live like a 
man; take your liquor heartily, and 
eat the country peppers—you'll never 
have fever then. Daresay your mo- 
ther told you to be temperate, and 
avoid the night air. All women are 
fools.” 

And, just before dinner was an- 
nounced, Tom told them, “If a yam 
is at all large, it comes out of the 
ground with its roots scorehed: 
they don’t dare to dig foundations 
for the houses ; that’s the reason 
they are all on piers: in fact, it’s 
well known that there's only a sheet 
of brown paper between this and 
h— f—.” 

As he pronounced the last words, 
whatever they were, Tom saw the 
archdeacon looking at him from the 
other end of the gallery far beyond 
earshot, whereupon he cast down 
his eyes and muttered, “ you be 
hanged,” as if rehearsing a convine- 
ing and exculpatory answer to a sup- 
posed rebukewf the dignitary. 

Dinner is served at last, and, 
after a short seramble, the multi- 
tude is arranged in order around 
the board, Clutterbuck in the chair 
as governor of the feast, supported 
by a clergyman and a colonial ofticer 
of state. The army and navy dis- 
tributed themselves among the plain 
coats, the archdeacon said grace, 
and the feast began. If that party 
wasn’t in spirits, outward and 
visible signs are a mockery, a delu- 
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sion, and a snare. Reserve or affect- 
ation there was none: the jokes were 
a little broad, perhaps, and some of 
them a thought personal and glass- 
papery, but the laughs had the 
genuine ring, and the appetites did 
credit to the bitters. The colonel 
of the regiment sat between Ara- 
bin and Melhado, doing honour to 
Christy as a member of Oouncil 
and leading colonist, and to the 
other as a person about to form a 
great connexion, and wed the belle 
of the island. Melhado, who had 
never before been treated with such 
distinction, was immensely pleased 
with it, and wished that his mother 
could only look in upon the dinner. 
Those about him expressed great 
regret for his misfortune at the 
Ferry, and did not hint at any 
fault on his part. Brune had with- 
drawn himself among a slow set 
on the same side of the table 
as, but remote from, Tom Gervaise, 
lest his voice or neighbourhood 
should tempt Thomas into incau- 
tious candour when the bands of 
his discretion should be loosed by 
the champagne. Pat Shane, in a 
noisy corner of the table, effected a 
rapid interchange of ideas with 
some choice spirits, who had ap- 
parently determined not only to 
dispel care and sorrow for a few 
short hours, but to push hilarity to 
the extremes of decorum. On Ger- 
vaise’s left hand sat one of his 
juvenile friends, who, fascinated by 
his conversation, had almost jostled 
a civilian to prucure the place ; his 
right was occupied by a fine, old, 
hard-baked planter, who had been 
forty years in the colony, and never 
in that time flinched from food or 
drink. This gentleman’s habits 
being eminently practical, he had no 
energy left for conversation. Tom, 
nevertheless, liked his society, feel- 
ing the propinquity of so indomita- 
ble a reveller to be a great moral sup- 
ort. 

Immediately after the turtle and 
punch commenced the challenging 
in champagne, and men did not 
cease to dare each other to that 
refreshing encounter till land-crabs 


and cheese brought malt liquor once 
more to a premium, and that beve- 
rage blew off its indignation, engen- 
dered by previous undeserved neg- 
lect, in vicious and frequent pops, 
Pat Shane’s party went very reck- 
lessly at the long-necks, not con- 
sidering the work that lay before 
them. 

‘* What the devil,” said Pat Shane, 
“is the use of taking thimblefuls of 
champagne with one another—a glass 
with you and aglass with you, in that 
tadious way? Why not drink from 
tumblers, and all together?” This 
suggestion was acted upon as soon as 
made. 

“Look at that hangdog haber- 
dasher, Melhado, now,” said Pat in 
a high voice, under the influence of 
these improved draughts. “ Oi 
hate him, so Ido, There’s a fellow 
to be faysted like a big wig, und to 
be sitting cheek by jowl with the 
colonel! Tom, you must tell us 
again of the figure he cut when 
they drew him out of the creek, the 
baste! It’s a new way of boultin’ 
a pike, first to boult to the right, 
then to go boult into the creek, and 
then to boult six quarts of mud; 
there’s a sintince for ye with as 
many boulés in it as there are in the 
ironmongery department of the vil- 
lain’s own store, or on Tim Whe- 
lan’s door at Sligo, who fastened 
nineteen on th’ outside of it, to show 
what a dale of treasure was within. 
To handle a whip nately comes 
close after a good finger for a hair- 
trigger or a strong head for liquids, 
in the scale of blessings and graces, 
but to be murtherin’ a_ lovely 
crayther, and destroying a curricle, 
and taking a mud bath, isn’t any 
grace at all, but a disgrace intirely. 
Be me sow], if that darlint girl was 
of my mind, sorrow a touch she’d 
let the crummugeon feel of Ler dili- 
cate hand. This is to her health; 
I wish "twas whisky, and she'd 
know the genuineness of my deve- 
tion. There’s truth in wine, they 
say; but there’s Scripture trust in 
the mountain dew. The people that 
made that saying about the wine 
was ignorant haythens, unacquainted 
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with the Bible and poteen. He’s not 
married yet, and there’s many a slip 
betwixt the cup and the lip.” 

No consideration was strong enough 
to prevent Tom Gervaise calling 
across the table :— 

“He little thinks what’s in store 
for him to-night, Pat.” 

“Indeed he does not,” said Shane, 
imagining that Gervaise alluded 
to the fight that had been ar- 
ranged. 

Another person had been listening 
to the conversation: that was 
Mr. Chitty, who had been busy in 
assisting Shane and his friends to 
champagne, and passing bottles three 
parts full to accomplices in the 
verandah. When Nick heard Ger- 
vaise’s remark, a suspicion of some 
treachery rushed across him, inso- 
much that he involuntarily gave utter- 
ance to a “ Hei!” 

“Now then, Julius Sasar,” said Pat 
Shane, using his generic term for all 
negroes with whom he was not per- 
sonally acquainted—‘“ now then, 
don’t be making use of haythen 
interjections behind a Christian gen- 
tleman’s chair; but fill moi tumbler 
—don’t you see it’s impty? I can’t 
see for the loife of me why we 
shouldn’t have a dozen or so of bot- 
tles on the table, or within reach, in- 
stid of being depindint upon divils 
like you. ‘Tisn’t the fashion to 
use your own hands for anything. 
By-and-by a man won’t be able 
to shave himself or commit sui- 
cide without somebody to do it for 
him !” 

“‘Soaker,” called Tom Gervaise to 
a fiery-faced officer who sat opposite, 
with vacant, staring eyes, “a glass of 
champagne with you. What’s be- 
come of Lofthouse of yours? don’t see 
him here.” 

“Ob, he can’t come. There’s 
somebody sick: his wife, or one of 
his children, or something of that 
sort.” 

“Your health ! 
women and children!” 
draining his glass. 

The sot opposite bowed too, and 
raised his wine, but set it down 
again untasted when he heard the 


The deuce take 
said Tom, 
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last part of Tom’s toast. He thought 
of a little, motherless, neglected girl, 
made over to the care of strangers in 
England, and was conscience-stricken 
and unhappy for five minutes: at the 
end of which time he called for a 
glass of brandy, and proceeded te 
drink himself blind. 

Poor Arthur all this time was 
not enjoying himself. He sat 
nearly opposite to Melhado, the 
sight and voice of whom did not 
tend to soothe the excitement he 
was suffering. Had he not well 
considered the step he was about to 
take, and assured himself that it 
was, under all the circumstances, 
his duty to take it, his manly 
nature could not have endured to 
sit at the same board in seeming 
charity and good-fellowship with one 
whom he was plotting to dis- 
appoint so grievously. Few men, 
we fancy, would have entertained 
such scraples, and many a man 
would have laughed in his sleeve at 
the thought of outwitting a treache- 
rous and ungenerous rival. Never- 
theless it required Brune’s recollec- 
tion of that other happiness that was 
at stake besides his own to prevent 
his renouncing his plan. He sat near 
Mr. Grant, with whom he endeav- 
oured to keep up a conversation that 
was to banish for a time the thought 
of the adventure arranged for the 
coming night. To Mr. Grant this 
was comparatively easy, as he got 
on his hobby of marrying all the 
negroes to regenerate them, but to 
Arthur it was not congenial work. 
He was not a man, either, to be 
allowed to keep in the background. 
Usually one of the merriest com- 
panions, with a wit which, if not 
always scintillating, did not stoop 
to abortive jokes, but gave out 
something to tickle when it did speak 
—a referee on all sporting matters— 
the best-read military man and the 
truest soldier among them, and 
noted for sound discretion, though 
by no means for presumption, in 
the conduct of worldly affairs; 
being, above all, of a kind and 
affable disposition, his notice was 
challenged by all sorts and con- 
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ditions of men. “Brune, a glass of 
champagne?” “ Brune, we've not 
taken wine!” were continually the 
invitations addressed to him, Christy 
Arabin, now relieved of the dread of 
having him for a son-in-law, and 
grateful for bis late rescue of Violet, 
indulged his predilection for Arthur, 
and made overtures to converse with 
him. 

“Fine young man that,” said old 
Christy, in a low voice, to bis neigh- 
bonr the colonel, after failing for the 
third or fourth time to provoke 
Brune’s conversation. 

“The most promising I know, in 
the regiment or out of it. If he 
escapes the perils of this place and 
this society—as I believe he will, for 
he has sense and firmness—his name 
will be better known than it is 
now.” 

“No, none of that stuff,” said Ger- 
vaise to a servant who offered him 
curry—“ none of that ; I’ve got a very 
pretty thirst on me without.” But 
Tom immediately repented of his for- 
bearance, and called after the man, 
“ Hollo! come back here; it looks 
amazingly good—lI’ll have a little ;” 
and so it was with everything pre- 
sented to him. 

Clutterbuck tried to look cool, and 
to do the honours in a manner be- 
coming the occasion. In the first 
endeavour he was not successful; in 
the second he succeeded as long as 
his faculties lasted. Imagining it to 
be his duty to set a great ensample 
of making merry (where, indeed, 
no man required either practice or 
precept to prompt him), he was in- 
cessant in his invitations to take 
champagne, and the number of 
glasses he got through was astonish- 
ing, considering what a sober and 
regular man he was. Pat Shane 
remarked that, “if mere instinct 
could do so much, what might 
not such a man achieve if liberally 
educated! But, then, Clut had no 
proper ambition, and would not cul- 
tivate his talent.” The task which 
he had set himself for this excep- 
tional occasion was certainly her- 
culean, and Olut’s gallantry suc- 
cumbed at last. After he ceased to 


bow and talk, he rested his head 
on his hand, and continued his 
bland smile of hospitality, though 
rather less expressively than be- 
fore. 

The most delightful ceremonies 
must conclude, and ClutterLuck’s 
dinner, after wending its glorious 
way through turtle and mulligataw- 
ney, thence to callipever, mountain 
mullet, and flying-fish, then again to 
ragouts of turtle, alligator’s eggs, 
fricasseed iguana, and other native 
entrées, next culminating in saddle 
and sirloin as at home, subsiding 
into wild guinea-fowl and wood- 
pigeons, and winding up with mango 
tarts, shaddock fritters, pine-apple 
jelly; and creams and sweets ad in- 
Jinitum, came to an end, The grace 
was said, the cloth withdrawn, the 
mess mahogany shone out well 
rubbed for the occasion, and the 
decanters and dessert took their turn. 
Christy Arabin himself, in a neat 
speech, proposed Captain Clutter- 
buck’s health, and long life to him, 
after enumerating his many virtues 
and illustrious achievements. -Clut- 
terbuck expended his last effort of 
will in keeping his legs for three 
minutes, and giving vent to a flow 
of oratory remarkable rather for the 
fusion of its words and _ the 
repetition of its phrases than for 
force or originality. Nevertheless, 
it must certainly have possessed 
merit of some kind, for, as Clutter- 
buck sank once more into his 
chair, the cheering was _ voci- 
ferous, and the rapping and 
rattling could hardly be induced to 
stop. 

As Tom Gervaise became now less 
busy than he had been for the last 
hour and a half, he once more de- 
lighted the admiring ensign with his 
affability, and sought to illuminate the 
tyro’s mind. 

“Is that archdeacon a clever man, 
Captain Gervaise ?” asked the lad. 

“ Wonderfully so,” replied Tom. 

“* He doesn’t look it, though he has 
a good appetite and takes his wine 
kindly. What's his line?” 

“Sermons and general science,” 
said Tom. 
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“ Ah, I don’t read that sort much, 
but I read lots of advertisements, and 
don’t recollect his name. Do you 
remember any recent production ? ” 

Gervaise paused to examine his 
memory, and then said, “He is 
bringing out an interesting treatise 
on the digestibility of land-crabs, 
and their pretensions as an article 
of food. Didn’t you observe him at 
dinner practising what he preaches, 
and tucking them in one after 
another ?” 

“Didn’t he! But why is it 
necessary to write about them? 
I suppose people here know per- 
fectly well whether Jand-crabs agree 
with them or not without a clergy- 
man’s voucher! ” 

“The book is supposed,” said 
Tom, “to be a reply to his wife, 
who won't let him eat them (though 
he doats on ’em), because they killed 
his predecessor. He doesn’t dare to 
contradict ber to her face.” 

“ The deuce! what a spoon! Is 
she an Amazon ?” 

“That little delicate woman you 
were talking to the other night at 
old Lopez’s, with her dress so terri- 
bly scanty at both ends! ” 

“That his wife! why, she’s as 
gentle as a dove; and such spicy 
ankles! By Jove, Captain! you 
don’t mean to say he’s afraid of such 
a little duck as that?” 

“You should see,’ said Tom, 
“the milliners’ bills that he has to 
pay to soothe her. It costs three- 
fourths of his income to keep her 
indecent.” 

“I thought her the very picture 
of neatness. Hasn’t she nice feet, 
though, and ankles, and, for the mat- 
ter of that——” 

“For shame, young man!” said 
Tom Gervaise. 

The ensign coloured scarlet, and 
rapidly changed the subject. 

“ And who’s that vivacious little 
squinting man in spectacles, Oap- 
tain?” 

“That; oh, that’s Lawyer Blake, 
now acting judge—a broth of a boy.” 

“ Very learned, I daresay?” 

“In a cockpit or at picquet you 
can’t match him, especially after 
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midnight. He knows a good many 
things, but law isn’t one of them.” 

“How did he get a government 
appointment, then? ” 

“Because he was bankrupt in 
pocket and reputation, and just the 
sort of reprobate that unscrupulous 
ministers send out to draw colonial 
salaries and degrade colonial cvurts: 
not a bad fellow though,” said Tom. 
“ Listen ;. he is going to sing.” 

And Acting Judge Blake, whose 
mercury now stood at an exceed- 
ingly genial and large-hearted tem- 
perature, sang with much expression 
and no voice a popular Irish melody, 
which appeared to give the greatest 
satisfaction. The learned gentle- 
man then, in right of his melodious 
achievement, called upon Captain 
Clutterbuck to sing himself in, 
making a very humorous speech in 
humble imitation of Oounsellor 
Ourran. But, far from being able 
to sing, Olut could scarcely articu- 
late; and two or three of his friends, 
of whom Arthur Brune was fore- 
most, having requested Mr. Knox to 
take the chair, escorted the new- 
made captain to his quarters, where 
they carefully undressed him and 
placed him in bed, setting a light 
near, and a glass of weak brandy- 
and-water within his reach; and 
Arthur Brune threatened Olat’s 
domestic with very dreadful pains 
and penalties if he should defraud 
his unconscious massa of one drop 
of the mixture. Arthur did not re- 
turn to the mess-table that night, 
and many of the graver guests like- 
wise withdrew, leaving a numerous 
invincible phalanx, who resolutely 
closed their ranks towards the head 
of the table, and never allowed a 
blank chair to hint for an instant 
that the evening was growing old. 
Perfect enjoyment could not, how- 
ever, be said to be attained until the 
colonel, having risen, invited some 
of the elder officers to take coffee 
at his house. He included Arabin 
and Melhado in his invitation; but 
these gentlemen, it appeared, were 
under engagement to play a game of 
cards in Mr. Knox’s rooms. Christy 
was just beginning to feel himself 
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a boy again, and did not consider 
any man his friend who desired to 
take him home before morning. It 
was in those days the custom of 
every mess in Jamaica to allow the 
introduction of cigars and brandy- 
and-water after a certain hour in 
the evening. No sooner, therefore, 
had the colonel and his companions 
departed, than each man began to 
blow his cloud and to require a 
tumbler and some iced water. The 
singing recommenced with spirit, 
and became very hearty and humor- 
eus. It would be easy to name 
and publish several choice melodies 
which were performed on this oc- 
casion with unbounded applause. 
They are, however, suppressed, un- 
der the fear that they might be less 
palatable to the refined reader than 
they were to the jolly companions 
who heard them. The learned act- 
ing judge was frequently called up- 
on, and never in vain. Pat Shane’s 
canticles were remarkable rather for 
bvisterousness than for prudery. 
Even old Christy, after his first 
tumbler, became, infected with the 
spirit of harmony, and poured forth 
his soul in a ditty which did little 
credit to his taste and his grey hairs, 
but which delighted his hearers 
more than anything they heard 
from their contemporaries. 

Captain Thomas Gervaise was not 
addicted to singing, and the ad- 
vanced bacchanal next him seldom 
used his voice in any way after five 
o'clock in the afternoon. These 
two respected gentlemen were there- 
fore understood to be excused from 
vocal obligations. But Pat Shane 
viewed: their exemption with ex- 
treme disapprobation, and even 
railed at Tom for the honourable 
privilege which he enjoyed, saying, 
“Tom, y’unmelodious ould monu- 
ment, how can ye remain silent 
when there’s every incintive to har- 
mony? Your face is loike the lion’s 
head on a waterpipe, and gives out 
no sound but the gurgling and gulp- 
ing of fluids. Here we've been 


piping to ye like them blessed 
babbies in the market-place, with- 
out projuicing the desired effect. 


Ye must chant, Tom, me boy. I'll 
tell ye now; be the ghost of Moses, 
I'll give ye a clane new shirt if ye’ll 
sing us a song!” 

“You haven’t got credit for a 
shirt in all Jamaica,” said Tom; 
“you're obliged to send to Ireland 
for home-spun linen, or you'd go 
naked. You don’t fancy l’'d wear 
such stuff as that!” 

“QOalico houlds the dirt better, 
and so ye prefer it, I'm thinking,” 
replied Pat, whereupon Tom showed 
the head of his stick above the table 
as a caution. 

Mr. Knox, from the chair of 
state, made proclamation that there 
should be one more song all round, 
and then an adjournment to his 
apartments to enjoy coffee and 
chicken-hazard, or any innocent re- 
creation which gentlemen might 
prefer. 

“Only one more!!” echoed se- 
veral voices discontentedly. “ Re- 
member he said all round!” put in 
Pat Shane, “and round things have 
no end; so clear your chanters and 
begin. Here’s an ould cock that'll 
crow with any of ye yet,” saying 
which he smote Christy Arabin 
smartly on the back; for in the 
various disturbances which had re- 
cently taken place in the symposial 
system, Pat’s orbit had been erratic, 
and he had finally gravitated to 
Christy’s elbow. 

This last circuit of the muse was 
of course the most remarkable of 
the evening. Earlier efforts might 
have excelled in grace or sentiment, 
but in respect of massive power, 
unassisted by art or ornament, the 
palm was unquestionably due to the 
crowning round. Many of its songs 
required a chorus, and all the others 
obtained that support, whether they 
required it or not. Finally, in re- 
futation of any censorious cynics 
who might insinuate that the orgies 
had been prolonged to exhaustion or 
excess, the whole band filed down 
the mess-room steps and on to 
Knox’s rooms, raising a chant in 
praise of punch, as fresh as those 
Normans who advanced to Hastings 
fight singing the songs of Rollo! 
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CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD: THE DOCTOR'S FAMILY. 


PART IV.—-CHAPTER XIV. 


“WELL, it’s to be hoped she’s go- 
ing to do well for herself—that’s all 
we've got to do with it, eh ?” 

“T suppose so,” said Mr. Wode- 
house; “she’s nothing to you, is she, 
but a little girl you’ve taken a deal 
of notice of —more notice than was 
wanted, if I am any judge. If she 
does go and marry this fellow from 
Australia, and he’s willing to take 
the whole bundle back to where 
they came from, it is the best thing 
that could happen, in my opinion. 
Sly young dog that doctor though, 
I must say—don’t you think so? 
Well, that’s how it appears to me, 
Let’s see; there was Bessie ——; 
hum! perhaps it’s as well, in pre- 
sent circumstances, to name no 
names. There were two, in the 
first instance, you know; and the 
way he got out of that was beauti- 
ful; it was what I call instructive, 
was that. And then—why then, 
there was Miss Marjoribanks, you 
know—capital match that—jast the 
thing for young Rider—set him up for 
life.” 

“Papa, pray—pray don’t talk 
nonsense,’ said Miss Wodehouse, 
with gentle indignation. ‘ Miss Mar- 
joribanks is at least ten years——” 

“Oh, stuffl—keep your old maid- 
ish memory to yourself, Molly; who 
cares for a dozen years or so? 
Hasn’t she all the old Scotchman’s 
practice and his savings?—and a 
fine woman yet—a fine woman, eh? 
Well, yes, 1 think so; and then 
here this little wretch of a sister-in- 
law. Why the doctor’s taken your 
réle, Wentworth, eh? Well, I sup- 
pose what ought to be your ré/e, you 
know, though I have seen you cast- 
ing glances at the strange little 
creature yourself.” 

“Indeed, I assure you, you are 
entirely mistaken,” said Mr. Went- 
worth, hastily, with a sudden flush 
of either indignation or guilt. The 
curate glanced at Lucy Wodehouse, 


who was walking demurely by his 
side, but who certainly did prick 
up her ears at this little bit of 
news. She saw very well that he 
had looked at her, but would take 
no notice of his glance. .But Lucy’s 
curiosity was notably quickened, 
notwithstanding St. Roque’s Cottage 
was wonderfally handy, if the per- 
petual curate of the pretty suburb 
and church saw anything worth 
visiting there. Lucy drew up her 
pretty shoulders in her grey sister- 
of-mercy-cloak, and opened her bine 
eyes a little wider. She was still 
in circumstances to defy her reve- 
rend lover, if his eyes had declined 
upon lower attractions than her 
own. She looked very straight be- 
fore her with unpitying precision 
down the road, on which St. Roque's 
church and cottage were becoming 
already visible. The whole party 
were walking briskly over a path 
hard with frost, which made their 
footsteps ring. The air was still 
with a winterly touch, benumbed 
with cold, yet every sound rang 
sharply through that clear cloudless 
atmosphere, reddened without be- 
ing warmed by the sun as it ap- 
proached the west. It was Christ- 
mas again, and they were wending 
their way towards St. Roque’s to 
assist at the holiday decorations, 
for which cartloads of laurel and 
holly had been already deposited 
within the church. Lucy Wode- 
house was chief directress of these 
important operations. Her sister 
had accompanied her, partly to ad- 
mire Lucy’s work, and partly to 
call at the cottage and see how 
Nettie was going on. Mr. Wode- 
house himself had come merely for 
the pride and pleasure of seeing 
how much they were indebted to 
his little girl; and the attendance 
of the curate was most easily ex- 
plainable. It was, indeed, asto- 
nishing how many extremely neces- 











sary and natural “calls of duty” 
should bring Mr. Wentworth’s path 
arallel to that of the Wodehouses. 
his is why they were all proceed- 
ing together on this particular after- 
noon in the week before Christmas 
towards St. Roque’s. 

In the church, when the party 
arrived, a little group of workers 
were busy. The chancel arch was 
already bristling with glossy holly 
_ leaves. At a little distance from 
the active group occupied with this 
pleasant work, and full of chatter 
and consultation, as was natural, 
stood one little figure pointing out 
to two children the wonders of that 
decorative art. Every one of the 
newcomers, except Mr. Wodehouse, 
recognised Nettie before she was 
aware of their presence. She stood 
with her bonnet fallen a little back, 
as it generally was, either by en- 
counter of the wind, or by the quan- 
tity and luxuriance of her beautiful 
hair, looking upwards to the point 
where she had directed the chil- 
dren's eyes. She looked .a little 
forlorn and solitary, as was natural, 
all by herself, so near that group of 
busy girls in the chancel—so little 
separated from them by age, so 
entirely divided by circumstances. 
If a certain softening of half-tender 
pity shone in the curate’s eye, could 
Lucy Wodehouse blame him? But 
the fact was, Lucy swept past the 
little Australian with a very brief 
salutation, and burst into sudden 
criticism of the work that had been 
done in her absence which startled 
her collaborateurs, while Mr. Went- 
worth followed her into the chancel 
with a meekness quite unusual to 
that young priest. Nettie noted 
both circumstances with a little sur- 
prise; but, not connecting them in 
the most distant degree with her- 
self, turned round with a little 
twitch of Freddy’s arm to go away, 
and in doing so almost walked into 
the arms of her older and more 
faithful friend. Miss Wodehouse 
kissed her quite suddenly, touching 
with her soft old cheek that rounder, 
fairer, youthful face, which turned, 
half wondering, half pleased, with 
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the look of a child, to receive her 
caress, _ Nettie was as, unconscions 
that Miss Wodehouse’s unusual 
warmth was meant to make up for 
Lucy’s careless greeting, as that 
Lucy had passed her with a positive 
flutter of resentment and indigna- 
tion, and that she had been the sub- 
ject of the conversation and thoughts 
of all the party. Miss Wodehouse 
turned with her, taking Freddy’s 
other hand—a proceeding to which 
that hero rather demurred. They 
went out together to the frosty road, 
where the fair willow branches 
rustled between the church and 
the cottage. When they reached the 
porch of St. Roque’s, Nettie instinc- 
tively held her breath, and stood 
still fora moment. Along the foot- 
path in front of them a big figure 
was passing, and beyond that beard- 


“ed shadow the doctor’s drag flew 


past with all the separate tones of 
the horse’s feet, the wheels, the 
jingle of the harness, ringing clear 
through the sharp unsoftened me- 
dium of that frosty atmosphere. 
The doctor himself had all his at- 
tention concentrated upon the win- 
dows of the cottage, in which the 
sun was blazing red. He did not 
see Nettie in the church porch. 
He was looking for her too intently 
in the crimsoned windows, to which 
he turned his head back as he dash- 
ed on. Unawares Nettie clasped 
the fingers of her little companion 
tighter in her hand as she watched 
that unexpected homage. The drag 
was out of sight in another mo- 
ment; and in a few seconds more 
the bell of the cottage pealed audi- 
bly, and the door was heard to open, 
admitting the Bushman, who had 
come upon one of his frequent 
visits. That last sound disturbed 
Nettie’s composure, and at the same 
time brought her back to herself. 

“T cannot ask you to go in, for 
Mr. Chatham is there, and Susan 
of course talking to him,” said Net- 
tie, with a quiet breath of restrained 
impatience, “but I should like to 
talk to you, please. Let me take 
the children home, and then I will 
walk up with you. Mrs. Smith is 
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very kind; she will take off their 
things for them: they behave better 
now, when I am out for a few minutes 
—though, to be sure, I never am out 
much to try them. Come, children; 
be good, and do not make a great 
noise till I come back.” 

“ What do you want to talk to her 
for?” asked the little girl, gazing 
coldly in Miss Wodehouse’s face. 

“ When Nettie went out to her, we 
made as much noise as we liked,” 
said Freddy, “but there was papa 
there. Now there’s only mamma, 
and she’s so cross. I hate Chatham— 
mamma’s always crossest when Cha- 
thain’s there. What do you want to 
talk to people for, Nettie? Come in, 
and say there’s to be toast, and let us 
have tea.” 

“We never have any tea till Nettie 
comes back,” added his sister, looking 
full once more into Miss Wodehouse’s 
face. The calm childish imperti- 
nence disconcerted that gentle woman. 
She gazed at the wonderful crea- 
tures with dumb amazement. Her 
eyes fell before their steady stare. 
“T should be sorry to bring you out 
again, dear, if it’s a trouble,” began 
Miss Wodehouse, turning her face 
with a sense of relief from the "hard 
inspection of the children to their 
little guardian. 

Nettie made no reply, but carried 
off her children to the cottage door, 
turned them peremptorily in, and 
issued her last orders. ‘ If you make 
a noise, you shall not go,” said Net- 
tie; and then came back alert, with 
her rapid fairy steps, to Miss Wode- 
house’s side. 

“Does not their mother take any 
charge of them?” faltered the gentle 
inquisitor. “I never can understand 
you young people, Nettie. Things 
were different in my days. Do you 
think it’s quite the best thing to do 
other people’s duties for them, dear? 
and now I’m so sorry—oh, so sorry 
—to hear what next you are going 
to do.” 

“Susan is delicate,” said Nettie. 
“ She never had any health to speak 
of—I mean, she always got better, 
you know, but never had any plea- 
sure in it. There must be a great 
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deal in that,” continued Nettie, re- 
flectively ; “ it never comes into my 
head to think whether I am ill or 
well; but poor Susan has always had 
to be thinking of it. Yes, I shall 
have to take them away,” she added 
again, after a pause. “I am sorry, 
very sorry too, Miss Wodehouse. I 
did not think at one time that I had 
the heart to do it. But, on the whole, 
you know, it seems so much better 
for them. Susan will be stronger out 
there, and I have not: money enough 
to give the children a very good edu- 
cation. They will just have to push 
their way like the others; and_in 
the colony, you know, things are so 
different. I have no doubt in my own 
mind now that it will be best for them 
all.” | 

“ But Nettie, Nettie, what of your- 
self? will it be best for you?” cried 
Miss Wodehouse, looking earnestly in 
her face. 

“What is best for them, will be 
best for me,” said Nettie, with a 
little impatient movement of her 
head. She said so with unfaltering 
spirit and promptitude. She had 
come to be impatient of the dreary 
maze in which she was involved. 
“ If one must break one’s heart, it 
is best to do it at once and have 
done with it,” said Nettie, under her 
breath. 

“What was that you said about 
your heart?” said Miss Wodehouse. 
“ Ah, my dear, that is what [ wanted 
to speak of. You are going to be 
married, Nettie, and I wanted to 
suggest to you, if you won't be 
angry. Don’t you think you could 
make some arrangement about your 
sister and your family, dear?—not 
to say a word against the Australian 
gentleman, Nettie, whom, of course, 
I don’t know. A man may be the 
best of husbands, and yet not be 
able to put up with a whole family. 
I have no doubt the children are 
very nice clever children, but their 
manner is odd, you know, for such 
young creatures. You have been 
sacrificing yourself for them all this 
time; but remember what I say—if 
you want to live happily, my dear, 
you'll have to sacrifice them to your 
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husband. I could not be content 
without saying as much to you, Net- 
tie. I never was half the good in this 
world that you are, but I am nearly 
twice as old—and one does pick up 
some little hints on the way. That is 
what you must do, Nettie. Make 
some arrangement, dear. If he has 
promised to take them out with you, 
that is all right enough; but when 
you come to -settle down in your 
new home, make some arrangement, 
dear.” 

When Miss Wodehouse arrived 
breathless at the conclusion of a 
speech so unusually long for her, 
she met Nettie’s eyes flashing upon 
her with the utmost surprise and cu- 
riosity. “I shall never marry any- 
body,” said Nettie. “ What do you 
mean ?” 

“ Don’t say anything so foolish,” 
said Miss Wodehouse, a little nettled. 
* Do you suppose I don’t know and 
see that Mr. Chatham coming and 
going? How often has he been since 
the first time, Nettie? and do you 
suppose it’s all been benevolence? My 
dear, I know better.” 

Nettie looked up with a startled 
glance. She did not blush, nor 
betray any pleasant consciousness. 
She cast one dismayed look back 
towards the cottage, and another at 
Miss Wodehouse. “Can that be 
why he comes?” said Nettie, with 
quiet horror. “Indeed, I never 
thought of it before—but all the 
same, I shall never marry anybody. 
Do you imagire,” cried the bril- 
liant creature, flashing round upon 
poor Miss Wodehouse, so as to daz- 
zle and confuse that gentlewoman, 
“that a man has only to intend such 
a thing and it’s all settled? I think 
differently. Twenty thousand Cha- 
thams would not move me. I shall 
never marry anybody, if I live to be 
as old as—as you, or Methuselah, or 
anybody. It is not my lot. I shall 


take the children out to Australia, 
and do the best I can for them. 
These children want a great deal of 
looking after—and after a while in 
Carlingford, you will all forget that 
there ever was such a creature as 
No, I am not crying. I 
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never cry. I should scorn to cry 
about it. It is simply my business, 
That is what it is. One is sorry, of 
course, and now and then it feels 
hard, and all that. But what did one 
come into the world for, I should 
like to know? Does anybody sup- 
pose it was just to be comfortable, 
and have one’s own way? I have 
had my own way a great deal—more 
than most people. If I get crossed 
in some things, I have to bear it. 
That is all I am going to say. I have 
got other things to do, Miss Wode- 
house. I shall never marry anybody 
all my life.” 

“* My dear, if you are thrown upon 
this Mr. Chatham for society all the 
time of the voyage, and have nobody 
else to talk to——” said the prudent 
interlocutor. 

“Then we’ll go in another ship,” 
cried Nettie, promptly; “ that is 
easily managed. I know what it 
is, a long voyage with these children 
—they fall up the cabin stairs, and 
they fall down the forecastle; and 
they give you twenty frights in a 
day that they will drop overboard. 
One does not have much leisure for 
anything—not even for thinking, 
which is a comfort sometimes,” 
added Nettie, confidentially, to her- 
self. 

“Tt depends upon what you think 
of whether thinking is a comfort or 
not,” said good Miss Wodehouse. 
“ When I think of you young peo- 
ple, and all the perplexities you get 
into! There is Lucy now, vexed 
with Mr. Wentworth about some- 
thing—or nothing worth mention- 
ing; and there was poor Dr. Rider! 
How he did look behind him, to 
be sure, as he went past St. Roque’s! 
I daresay it was you he was look- 
ing for, Nettie. I wish you and he 
could have fancied each other, and 
come to some arrangement about 
poor Mr. Fred’s family—to give 
them so much to live on, or some- 
thing. I assure you, when I begin to 
think over such things, and how per- 
verse both people and circumstances 
are, thinking is very little comfort to 
me.” 

Miss Wodehouse drew a long 
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sigh, and was by no means disin- 
clined to cry over her little com- 
panion. Though she was the tallest 
of the two, she leant upon Nettie’s 
fine little fairy arm as they went 
up the quiet road. Already the 
rapid winter twilight had fallen, 
and before them, in the distance, 
glimmered the lights of Carlingford 
—foremost among which shone con- 
spicuous the large placid white lamp 
(for professional reds and blues were 
beneath his dignity) which mounted 
guard at Dr. Marjoribanks’s garden 
gate. Those lights, beginning to 
shine through the evening darkness, 
gave a wonderful look of home to 
the place. Instinctively there oc- 
curred to Nettie’s mind a vision of 
how it would be on the sea, with a 
wide dark ocean heaving around the 
solitary speck on its breast. It did 
not matter! If a silent sob arose 
in her heart, it found no utterance. 
Might not Edward Rider have made 
that suggestion which had occurred 
only to Miss Wodehouse? Why did 
it never come into his head that 
Susan and her family might have a 
provision supplied for them, which 
would relieve Nettie? He had not 
thought of it, that was all. Instead 
of that, he had accepted the impos- 
sibility. Nettie’s heart had grown 
impatient in the maze of might-be’s. 
She turned her back upon the lights, 
and clasped Miss Wodehouse’s hand, 
and said good night hastily. She 
went on by herself very rapidly along 
the hard gleaming road. She did not 
pay any attention to her friend’s pro- 
testation that she too was coming 
back again to St. Roque’s to join Lucy 
—on the contrary, Nettie peremp- 
torily left Miss Wodehouse, shaking 
hands with her in so resolute a man- 
ner that her gentle adviser felt some- 
how a kind of necessity upon her to 
pursue her way home; and, only 
when Nettie was nearly out of sight, 
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turned again with hesitation to re- 
trace her steps towards St. Roque’s. 
Nettie, meanwhile, went on at a 
pace which Miss Wodehouse could 
not possibly have kept up with, 
clasping her tiny hands together 
with a swell of scorn and disdain 
unusual to it in her heart. Yes! 
Why did not Edward Rider pro- 
pose the “arrangement” which ap- 
peared feasible enough to Miss 
Wodehouse? Supposing even Net- 
tie had refused to consent to it, as 
she might very probably have done 
with indignation—still, why did it 
not occur to Dr. Edward? She 
asked herself the question with a 
heat and passion which she found 
it difficult to account for. She half 
despised her lover, as woman will, 
for obeying her—almost scorned 
him, as woman will, for the mere 
constancy which took no violent 
measures, but only suffered and 
accepted the inevitable. To sub- 
mit to what cannot be helped is 
a woman’s part. Nettie, hastening 
along that familiar path, blazed 
into a sudden burst of rage against 
Edward because he submitted to 
it. What he could do else she was 
as ignorant of as any unreasonable 
creature could be. But that mat- 
tered little. With indignation she 
saw herself standing on the verge 
of that domestic precipice, and the 
doctor looking on, seeing her glide 
out of his reach, yet putting forth 
no violent sudden hand to detain 
her. All the impatience of her fiery 
nature boiled in her veins as she 
hasted to the cottage, where Susan 
was discussing her journey with 
her Australian visitor. No remnant 
of pathos or love-sickening remained 
about Nettie, as she flashed in upon 
them in all her old haste and self- 
reliance—resolate to precipitate the 
catastrophe which nobody took any 
measure to prevent. 


CHAPTER XV. 


It was not long before the doc- 
tor was made aware of the ghost in 
his troubled path. Nobedy in OCar- 


lingford could meet the big Bush- 
man in those streets, which always 
looked too narrow for him, without 
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a certain curiosity about that sal- 
vage man. Dr. Rider had observed 
him with jealous interest on his 
very first appearance; but had 
hitherto connected no idea but 
that of a return to Australia, which 
he felt sure Nettie would never con- 
sent to with the big stranger. With 
such a thought he had seen him 
making his way towards the cot- 
tage that very evening when he 
himself turned back, as long as 
those crimsoned windows were visi- 
ble, to look for Nettie, who did not 
show herself. The doctor was bound 
to see a distant patient, miles. on 
the other side of Carlingford. As 
he dashed along over the echoing 
road he had time to imagine to him- 
self how Nettie might at that very 
moment be badgered and persecu- 
ted; and when he had seen his pa- 
tient and done his duty, and with 
the lamps lighted in the drag, and 
the frosty wind blowing keen on 
his face, and the lights of Carling- 
ford cheering him on in the dis- 
tance, was once more returning, an 
impatience, somewhat akin to Net- 
tie’s, suddenly came upon the doc- 
tor. Akin, yet different; for in his 
case it was an impulse of sensation, 
an inspiration of the exhilarating 
speed and energy of motion with 
which he flew through the bracing 
air, master of himself, his horse, and 
the long sweep of solitary road be- 
fore him. Again it occurred to Dr. 
Rider to dash forward to St. Roque’s 
and carry off Nettie, oppose it who 
would, The idea pleased him as 
he swept along in the darkness, its 
very impossibility making the vi- 
sion sweeter. To carry her off at a 
stroke, in glorious defiance of cir- 
cumstances, and win happiness and 
love, whether might ensue. In the 
flush of the moment the doctor sud- 
_denly asked himself whether this, 
after all, were not the wisest course ? 
whether, whatever might come of 
it, happiness was not worth the en- 
counter of the dark array of trou- 
bles behind? and whether to preci- 
pitate anything by a sudden con- 
clusion might- not be the best way 
of solving all the intricacies of the 
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matter? He was still in this mood 
when he arrived at his own house, 
where dinner, as usual, was not im- 
proved by having been ready for 
an hour. The lamp was not lighted 
when he came in, and only the cold 
reflection of the street lights outside, 
with a particoloured ‘gleam at the 
corner window from his own red 
and blue professional ensign at the 
surgery door, lighted the solitary 
little room, where he looked in vain 
even for so much as a note or letter 
to bring some shadow of human 
fellowship to his home; the fire 
smouldering dully, the big chair 
turned with a sullen back against 
the wall, as if nobody ever sat 
there—tbough Nettie had once and 
for ever appropriated it to her use 
—everything in such inhuman trim 
and good order disgusted the doc- 
tor. He rang his bell violently for 
the lights and refreshinents which 
were so slow of coming, and, throw- 
ing himself into that chair, bit his 
nails and stared out at the lamp- 
light in the rapid access of thought 
that came upon him. The first 
thing that disturbed him in this 
was the apparition of a figure out- 
side peering in with some anxiety 
at the black windows—somebody 
who was evidently curious to know 
whether the doctor had yet come 
home. The unhappy doctor started, 
and rang his bell once more with 
furious iteration. He knew what 
was coming. Somebody else, no 
doubt, had taken ill, without any 
consideration four young Rider’s din- 
ner, which, however, @ man must 
manage to swallow even when tor- 
mented with importunate patients, 
and in love. But the knock of the 
untimely visitor sounded at the 
much-assailed door before Mary, 
sulky and resistant, had been able to 
arrange before the hungry doctor the 
half-warm half-cold viands which 
his impatience would not permit to 
be duly ‘‘heated-up;” and he had 
just seated himself to dispose of the 
unsatisfactory meal when the little 
groom, who was as tired as his mas- 
ter, opened the door for Mrs. Smith 
from St. Roque’s, Mrs, Smith was a 
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familiar periodical visitor at Dr. 


Rider’s. She had not ceased to 
hold to that hasty and unwise 
financial arrangement into which 


the doctor was persuaded to enter 
when Fred’s pipe had exasperated 
the landlady into rebellion. He 
had supplemented the rent at that 
exciting moment rather than have 
Nettie disturbed; and now that 
poor Fred’s pipe wes extinguished 
for ever, the doctor still paid the 
imposition demanded from him— 
half because he had no time to con- 
test it, half because it was, however 
improper and unnecessary, a kind 
of pleasure to do something for 
Nettie, little as she knew and deep- 
ly as she would have resented it. 
Dr. Rider’s brows cleared up at 
sight of Nettie’s landlady. He ex- 
pected some little private anecdotes 
of her and her ways, such as no one 
else could give him. He gave Mrs. 
Smith a chair with a benignity to 
which she had no personal claim. 
Her arrival made Dr. Rider's beef- 
steak palatable, though the cooking 
and condition of the same were, to 
say the least, far from perfect. Mrs. 
Smith evidently was a little embar- 
rassed with the gracious reception 
she received. She twisted the cor- 
ner of her shawl in her finger as 
if it had been that apron with which 
of her class relieve their 


women 
feelings. She was in a false posi- 
tion. She came with, the worst of 


news to the melancholy lover, and 
he treated her as if she brought 
some special message or favour from 
the lady of his thoughts. 

“Well, Mrs. Smith, and how are 
you all at the cottage?” said the 
doctor, applying himself leisurely 
to his beetsteak. 

“Well, goctor, nothing to brag 
of,” said Mrs. Smith, fixing her 
eyes upon the fringe of her shawl. 
“T haven't nothing to say that’s 
pleasant, more the pity. I don't 
know, sir, how you'll take it 
when you com: to hear; but it’s 
come very hard upon me. Not for 
the sake of the lodgings, as’ll let 
again fast enough, new tbe poor 
gentleman’s sad fate is partly for- 
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gotten; :but you know, doctor, a 
body gets attached-like when one 
set of people stays long enough to 
feel at home; and there ain’t many 
young ladies like Miss, if you were 
to seurch the country through. But 
now she’s really give in to it herself, 
there ain’t no more to be said. I 
never could bring myself to think 
Miss could give in till to-night 
when she told me; though Smith 
he always said, when the stranger 
gentleman tovk to coming so con- 
stant, as he knew how it would be.” 

“For heaven’s sake, what do you 
mean?’ cried Dr. Rider, pushing 
away his plate, and rising hurriedly 
from that dinner which was fated 
never to be eaten, Mrs. Smith 
shook her. head and drew out her 
handkerchief. 

“TI knéw nothing more, doctor, 
but just they’re going off to Aus- 
tralia,” said the landlady, mourn- 
fully; “and Miss has started pack- 
ing the big boxes as have been in 
the hattic since ever they come: 
they’re going off back where they 
come from—thav’s all as I know.” 

‘“‘ Impossible!” cried the ductor. 

“I'd have said so myself this 
morning,” said Mrs. Smith; “ but 
there ain’t nothing impossible, doc- 
tor, as Miss takes in her head. 
Don’t you go and rush out after 
her, Dr. Rider. I beg of you upon 
my knees, if it was my last word! 
I said to Smith I’d come up and 
tell the doctor, that he mightn’t 
hear from nobody promiscuous as 
couldn’t explain, and mightn’s come 
rushing down to the cottage to know 
the rights of it and find the gentle- 
man there unexpected. If there’s 
one thing I’m afexrd of, it’s a quar- 
rel between gentlemen in my house, 
So, doctor, for the love of peace, 
don’t you go anear the cottage. I'll 
tell you everything if you listen to 
me.” . 

The doctor, who bad snatched up 
his hat and made .a rapid step to- 
wards the dvor, came back and 
seized hold of his visitor’s shoulder, 
all his benignity having been put 
to flight by her unlooked-for reve- 
lation. “Look thee! I want the 
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truth and no gossip! What do 
you mean—what gentleman? What 
is it all about?” cried Dr. Rider, 
hoarse with sudden passion. 

“Oh, bless you, doctor, don’t 
blame it upon me, sir,” cried Mrs, 
Smith. “It ain’t neither my fault 
nor my business, but that you've 
always been kind, and my heart 
warms to Miss. It’s the gentleman 
from Australia as has come and 
come again; and being an unmarried 
gentleman, and Miss—you know 
what she is, sir—and, I ask you, 
candid, Dr. Rider, what was any- 
body to suppose ?” j 

The doctor grew wildly red up to 
his hair. He bit his lips over some 
furious words which Carlingford 
would have been horrified to hear, 
and grasped Mrs. Smith’s shoulder 
with a closer pressure. ‘ What did 
she tell you?” said the doctor. ‘ Let 
me have it word for word. Did she 
say she was going away ?—did she 
speak of this—this—fellow?” ex- 
claimed the doctor, with an adjec- 
tive over which charity drops a tear. 
“Can’t you tell me, without any 
supposes, what did she say ?” 

“T’m not the woman to stand 
being shook—let me go this minute, 
sir,” cried Mrs. Smith. “The Aus- 
tralian gentleman is a very nice- 
spoken civil man, as was always 
very respectful to me, She came 
into my back pariour, doctor, if 
you will know so particular—all 
shining and flashing, like as she 
does when something’s happened. 
I don’t make no doubt they had 
been settling matters, them two, and 
so I told Smith. ‘Mrs, Smith,’ said 
Miss, in her hasty way, enough to 
catch your breath coming all of a 
sudden, ‘I can’t stand this no 
longer—I shall have to go away— 
it ain’t no good resisting.’ These 
were her very words, Dr. Rider. 
‘Get me out-the big boxes, please,’ 
said Miss. ‘It’s best done quietly. 
You must take your week’s notice, 
Mrs. Smith, from this day;’ and 
with that she kept moving about 
the room all in a flutter like, not 
able to rest. ‘Do go and get me 
out those boxes; there’s always a 
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ship on the 24th,’ she says, taking 
up my mushing and falling to work 
at it to keep her hands steady. 
‘The day afore Christmas!’ says I; 
‘and, oh, Miss, it’s running in the 
face of Providence to sail at this 
time of the year. You'll have dread- 
ful weather, as sure as life” You 
should have seen her, doctor! She 
gave a sort of smile up at me, all 
flashing as if those eyes of hers were 
the sides of a lantern, and the light 
bursting out both there and all 
over. ‘All the better,’ she says, 
as if she’d have liked to fight the 
very wind and sea, and have her 
own way even there. Bless you, 
she’s dreadful for having her own 
way. A good easy gentleman now, 
as didn’t mind much—Dr. Rider— 
Doetor!—you're not agoing, after 
all I've told you? Doctor, doctor, 
I say——” 

But what Mrs. Smith said was in- 
audible to Edward Rider. The door 
rang in her ears as he dashed it after 
him, leaving her mistress of the field. 
There, where he had once left Nettie 
he now, all-forgetful of his usual 
fastidious dislike of gossip, left Mrs. 
Smith sole occupant of his most pri- 
vate territories. At this unlooked- 
for crisis the doctor had neither a 
word nor a moment to spend on any 
one. He rushed out of the house, 
oblivious of all those professional 
necessities which limit the comings 
and goings of a doctor in great prac- 
tice ; he did not even know what he 
was going todo. Perhaps it was an 
anxious husband or father whom he 
all but upset as he came out, with 
sudden impetaosity, into the unfre- 
quented street; but he did not stop 
to see. Pale and desperate, he faced 
the cold wind which rushed up be- 
tween the blank garden-walls of 
Grange Lane. At Mr. Wodehouse’s 
door he stumbled against. Cecil 
Wentworth coming out, and passed 
him with a muttered exclamation 
which startled the curate. All the 
floating momentary jealousies of the 
past rushed back upon the doctor’s 
mind as he passed that tall figure 
in the wintry read: how he had 
snatched Nettie from the vague 
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kindnesses of the young clergyman 
—the words he had addressed to 
her on this very road—the answer 
she had given him once, which had 
driven him wild with passion and 
resentment. Impossible! the Aus- 
tralian, it appeared, had found no- 
thing impossible in those circum- 
stances in which Nettie had in- 
trenched herself. Had the doctor's 
wisdom been monstrous folly, and 
his prudence the blindest  short- 
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sightednees? He asked himself 
the question as he rushed on towards 
that lighted window shining far 
along the dark road—the same win- 
dow which he had seen Nettie’s 
shadow cross, which had _ been 
opened to light poor Fred upon the 
way he never could tread again. 
Within that jealous blind, shining 
in that softened domestic light, 
what drama, murderous to the doc- 
tor’s peace, might be going on now? 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Nettie had taken her resolution 
all at once. Breathless in sudden 
conviction, angry, heated, yet see- 
ing in the midst of her excitement 
no help but in immediete action, 
the hasty little woman had darted 
into the heart of the difficulty at 
once. Every moment she lingered 
wore her out and disgusted her 
more with the life and fate which, 
nevertheless, it was impossible to 
abandon or shrink from. Nothing 
was so safe as to make matters irre- 
vocable — to plunge over the verge 
at once. All gleaming with resolve 
and animation — with the frosty, 
chill, exhilarating air which had 
kindled the colour in her cheeks 
and the light in her eyes—with 
haste, resentment, every feeling 
that can quicken the heart and 
make the pulse leap—Nettie had 
flashed into the little parlour, where 
all was so quiet and leisurely. There 
Susan sat in close confabulation with 
the Bushman. The children had been 
banished out of the room, because 
their mother’s head was not equal 
to their noise and_ restlessness. 
When they came in with Nettie, 
as was inevitable, Mrs. Fred sus- 
tained the invasion with fretful 
looks and a certain peevish abstrac- 
tion. She was evidently interrupt- 
ed by the rapid entrance, which was 
as unwelcome as it was hasty. Cold 
though the night was, Mrs. Fred, 
leaning back upon her sofa, fanned 
her pink cheeks with her handker- 
chief, and looked annoyed as well 
as disturbed when her children 


came trooping into the room clam- 
orous for tea behind the little 
impetuous figure which at once 
hushed and protected them. Susan 
became silent all at once, sank back 
on the sofa, and concealed the faded 
flush upon her cheeks and the em- 
barrassed conscious air she wore be- 
hind the handkerchief which she 
used so assiduously. Neither she 
nor her visitor took much share in 
the conversation that rose round the 
domestic table. Nettie, too, was suf- 
ficiently absorbed in her own con- 
cerns to say little, and nobody there 
was sufficiently observant to remark 
what a sudden breath of haste and 
nervous decision inspired the little 
household ruler as she dispensed the 
family bread and butter. When tea 
was over, Nettie sent her children 
out of the way with peremptory dis- 
tinctness, and stayed behind them 
to make her communication. If she 
noticed vaguely a certain confused 
impatience and desire to get rid of 
her in the looks of her sister and 
the Australian, she attached no 
distinct meaning to it, but spoke 
out with all the simplicity of an 
independent power, knowing all au- 
thority and executive force to lie in 
her own hands alone. 

“When do you think you can be 
ready to start? My mind is made 
up. I shall set to work imme- 
diately to prepare,” said Nettie, 


“Now, look here, Susan: you have 
been thinking of it for months, so 
it is not like taking you by surprise. 
There is a ship that sails on the 24th. 
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If everything is packed and ready, 
will you consent to go on that day ?” 

Mrs. Fred started with unfeigned 
surprise, and, not without a little 
consternation, turned her eyes to- 
wards her friend before answering 
her sister. “It is just Nettic’s way,” 
cried Susan—“ just how she always 
does—holds out against you to the 
very last, and then turns round and 
darts off before you can draw your 
breath. The twenty - fourth! and 
this is the nineteenth! Of course 
we can’t do it, Nettie. I shall want 
quantities of things, and Mr. Cha- 
tham, you know, is not used to 
your ways, and can’t be whisked 
off in a miuute whenever you 
please.” 

“J daresay it’s very kind of Mr. 
Chatham,” said Nettie; “but I can 
take you out very well by myself— 
just as well as I brought you here. 
And I can’t afford to get you quan- 
tities of things, Susan. So please 
to understand | am going off to pack 
up, and on the 24th we shall go.” 

Ouce more, under Nettie’s impa- 
tient eyes, a look and a smile passed 
between her sister and the Austra- 
lian. Never very patient at any 
time, the girl was entirely aggra- 
vated out of all toleration now. 

“T can’t tell what you may have 
to smile to each other ubout,” said 
Nettie. “It is no very smiling 
business to me. But since I am 
driven to it, | shall go at once or 
not at all. And so that you under- 
stand me, that is all I want to say ” 

With which words she disappeared 


. suddenly to the multitadinous work 


that lay before her, thinking as little 
of Susan’s opposition as of the cla- 
mour raised by tke children, when 
the hard sentence of going half-an- 
hour earlier to bed was pronounced 
upun then, Nettie’s haste and per- 
empturiness were mixed, if it must 
be tol!, with a little resentment 
against the world in general. She 
had ceased being sad — she was 
roused and indignant. By the time 
she lind subsued the refractory 
children, and dispos.d of them tor 
the nigtt, those vast Australian 
boxes, which they had bronght with 


them across the seas, were placed in 
the little hall, under the pale light of 
the lamp, ready for the process of 
packing, into which Nettie plunged 
without a moment’s interval. While 
Mrs. Smith told Edward Rider her 
story, Nettie was flying up and 
down stairs with armfals of things 
to be packed, and° pressing Smith 
himself into her service. Ere long 
the hall. was piled with heaps of 
personal property, ready to be trans- 
ferred to those big receptacles. In 
the excitement of the work her 
spirit rose. The headlong haste 
with which she carried on her ope- 
rations kept her mind in balance. 
Once or twice Susan peeped out 
from the parlour door, and some- 
thing like an echo of laughter rang 
out into the hall after one of those 
inspections,. Nettie took no notice 
either of the look or the langh. 
She built in those piles of baggage 
with the rapidest symmetricai ar- 
rangement, to the admiration of 
Smith, who stood wondering by, 
and did what he could to help her, 
with troubled good-nature. She 
did not stop to make any sentimen- 
tal reflections, or to think of the 
thankless office to which she was 
about to confirm herself beyond 
remedy by this sudden and _ preci- 
pitate step. Thinking had done 
Nettie little good hitherto. She 
felt herself on her trae ground again, 
when she took to dveing instead. 
The lamp burned dimly overhead, 
throwing down a light confused 
with frost upon the hall, all encum- 
bered with the goods of the wan- 
dering family. Perhaps it was with 
& certain unconscious symbolism 
that Nettie buried her own personal 
wardrobe deep in the lowest depths, 
making that the foundation for all 
the after superstructure. Sinith 
stood by, realy to hand her any- 
thing she might want, gazing at her 
with doubttul amazement. The 
idea of setting off to Australia at a 
few days’ notice filled Lim with 
respect and admiration. 

“A matter of a three months’ 
voyage,” said Smith; “and if I 
might make bold to ask, Miss, if 
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the weather ain’t too bad for any- 
thing, how will you pass away the 
time on board ship when there 
ain’t nobody to speak to ?—but, to be 
sure, the gentleman——” 

“The gentleman is not going 
with us,” said Nettie, peremptorily 
—“ and there’s the children to pass 
away the time. My time passes too 
quick, whatever other people’s may 
do. Where is Mrs. Smith, that I 
see nothing of her to-night? Gone 
out!—how very odd she should go 
out now, of all times in the world. 
Where has she gone, do you sup- 
pose? Not to be ungratefal to you, 
who are very kind, a woman is, of 
course, twenty times the use a man 
is, in most things. Thank you— 
not that; those coloured frocks 
now—there! that bundle with the 
pink and the blue. One would 
suppose that even a man might 
know coloured frocks when he saw 
them,” said Nettie, with despairing 
resignation, springing up from her 
knees to seize what she wanted. 
“Thank you—I think, perhaps, if 
you would just go and make your- 
self comfortable, and read your 
paper, I should get on better. I 
am not used to having anybody to 


help me. I get on quite as well, 
thank you, by myself.” 
Smith withdrew, not without 


some confusion and discomfort, to 
his condemned cell, and Nettie 
went on silent and swift with her 
labours. “Quite as well! better!” 
said Nettie to herself. “ Ocher 
people never will understand. Now, 
I know better than to try anybody.” 
If that hasty breath was a sigh, 
there was little sound of sorrow in 
it. It was a little gust of impa- 
tience, indignation, intolerance even, 
and hasty self-assertion. She alone 
knew what she could do, and must 
do. Not one other soul in the 
world beside could enter into her 
inevitable work and way. 

Nettie did not hear the footstep 
which she might have recognised 
ringing rapidly down the frosty 
road. She was too busy rustling 
abuut with perpetual motion, fuld- 
ing and refolding, and smoothing 
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into miraculous compactness all 
the heterogeneous elements of that 
mass, When a sadden knock came 
to the door she started, struck with 
alarm, then paused a moment, look- 
ing round her, and, perceiving at 
one hasty glance that nobody could 
possibly enter without seeing both 
herself and her occupation, made 
one prompt step to the door, which 
nobody appeared to open. It was 
Mrs. Smith, no doubt; but the sud- 
den breathless flutter which came 
upon Nettie cast doubts upon that 
rapid conclusion. She opened it 
quickly, with a certain breathless, 
sudden promptitude, and looked 
out pale and dauntless, understand- 
ing by instinct that some new trial 
to her fortitude was there. On the 
other hand, Edward Rider pressed 
in suddenly, almost without per- 
ceiving it was Nettie. They were 
both standing in the hall together, * 
before they fally recognised each 
other. Then the doctor, gazing 
round him at the unusual confu- 
sion, gave an involuntary groan out 
of the depths of his heart. “Then 
it is true!” said Dr. Rider. He 
stood among the chaos, and saw all 
his own dreams broken up and shat- 
tered in pieces. Even passion failed 
him in that first bitterness of con- 
viction. Nettie stood opposite, 
with the sleeves of her black dress 
turned up from her little white 
nimble wrists, her hair pushed back 
from her cheeks, pushed quite be- 
hiod one delicate ear, ber eyes shin- 
ing with all those lights of energy 
and purpose which came to them 
as soon as she took up her own 
character again. She met his eye 
with a little air of defiance, invol- 
untary, and almost unconscious. 
“It is quite true,” said Nettie, 
bursting forth in sudden self.justi- 
fivation; “I have my work to do, 
and I must do it as best Ican, I 
cannot keep considering you all, and 
losing my life. I must do what God 
has given me to do, or I must die.” 
Never had Nettie been so near 
breaking down, and falling into 
sudden womanish tears and despair. 
She would nat yield ta the over- 
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powering momentary passion. She 
clutched at the bundle of frocks 
again, and made room for them 
spasmodically in the box which she 
had already packed. Edward Rider 
stood silent, gazing at her as in her 
sudden anguish Nettie pulled down 
and reconstructed that curious 
honeycomb.” But he had not come 
here merely to gaze, while the catas- 
trophe was preparing. He went up 
and seized her busy hands, raised 
her up in spite of her resistance, 
and thrust away, with an exclama- 
tion of disgust, that great box in 
which all his hopes were being 
packed away. “There is first a 
question to settle between you and 
me,” cried the doctor: “you shall 
not do it. No! ‘I forbid it, Nettie. 


- Because you are wilful,” cried Ed- 


ward Rider, hoarse and _ violent, 
grasping the hands tighter, with a 
strain in which other passions than 
love mingled, “‘am I to give up all 
the rights of a man? You are go- 
ing away without ever giving me 
just warning—without a word, with- 
out a sign; and you think I will 
permit it, Nettie? Never—by hea- 
ven !” 

“ Dr. Edward,” said Nettie, trem- 
bling, half with terror, half with 
resolution, “you have no authority 
over me. We are two people—we 
are not one. I should not have 
gone away without a word or a 
sign. I should have said good-by 
to you, whatever had happened; 
but that is different from permit- 
ting or forbidding. Let us say 
good-by now, and get it over, if 
that will please you better,” she 
cried, drawing her hands from his 
grasp; ‘but I do not interfere with 
your business, and I must do mine 
my own way.” 

The doctor was in no mood to 
argue. He thrust the big box she 
had packed away into a corner, and 
closed it with a vindictive clang. 
It gave him a little room to move 
in that little commonplace hall, 
with its dim lamp, which had wit- 
nessed so many of the most memor- 
able scenes of his life. “ Look 
here,” cried Dr. Rider; ‘ authority 
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has little to do with it. If you had 
been my wife, Nettie, to be sure you 
could not have deserted me. It is 
as great cruelty; it is as hard upon 
me, this you are trying to do. I 
have submitted hitherto, and hea- 
ven knows it has been bitter enough ; 
and you scorn me for my submis- 
sion,” said the doctor, making the 
discovery by instinct. ‘When a 
fellow obeys you, it is only con- 
tempt you feel for him; but I tell 
you, Nettie, I will bear it no longer. 
You shall not goaway. This is not 
to be. I will neither say good-bye, 
nor think of it. What is your busi- 
ness is my business; and I declare 
to you, you shall not go unless I go 
too. Ah—I forgot. They tell me 
there is a fellow, an Australian, who 
ventures to pretend. I don’t mean 
to say I believe it. You think he 
will not object to your burdens! 
Nettie! Don’t let us kill each: 
other. Let us take all the world on 
éur shoulders,” cried the doctor, 
drawing near again, with passionate 
looks, “ rather than part!” 

There was a pause—neither of 
them could speak at that moment. 
Nettie, who felt her resolution 
going, her heart melting, yet knew 
she dared not give way, clasped her 
hands tight in each other and stood 
trembling, yet refusing to tremble; 
collecting her voice and thoughts. 
The doctor occupied that moment 
of suspense in a way which might 
have looked ludicrous in other. cir- 
cumstances, but was a relief to the 
passion that possessed him. He 
dragged the other vast Australian 
box to the same corner where he 
had set the first, and piled them 
one above the other. Then he col- 
lected with awkward care all the 
heaps of garments which lay about, 
and carried them off in the other 
direction to the stairs, where be 
laid them carefully with a clumsy 
tenderness. When he had swept 
away all these encumbrances, as by 
a sudden gust of wind, he came 
back to Nettie, and once more 
clasped the firm hands which held 
each other fast. She broke away 
from him with a sudden cry— 
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“You acknowledged it was im- 
possible!” cried Nettie. “ It is not 
my doing, or anybody’s; no one 
shall take the world on his shoul- 
ders for my sake—I ask nobody to 
bear my burdens, Thank you for 
not believing it—that is a comfort 
at least. Never, surely, any one 
else—and not you, not you! Dr. 
Edward, let us make an end of it. 
I will never consent to put my 
yoke upon your shoulders, but I 
—I will never forget you or blame 
you—any more. It is all hard, but 
we cannot help it. Good-bye—don’t 
make it burden you, who are the 
only one that—gvod-bye,—no more 
—don’t say any more.” 

At this moment the parlour door 
opened suddenly—Nettie’s trem- 
bling mouth and frame, and the wild 
protest and contradiction which 
were bursting from the lips of the 
doctor, were lost upon the spectator 
absorbed in her own affairs, and 
full of excitement on her own ac- 
count, who looked out. “ Perhaps 
Mr. Edward will walk in,” said Mrs. 
Fred. “Now he is here to witness 
what I mean, I should like to 
speak to you, please, Nettie. I 
did not think I should ever ap- 
peal to you, Mr, Edward, against 
Nettie’s wilfulness — but, really 
now, we, none of us, can put 
up with it any longer. Please to 
walk in and hear what I’ve got to 
say.” 

The big Bushman stood before 
the little fire in the parlour, extin- 
guishing its tiny glow with his vast 
shadow. The lamp burned dimly 
upon the table. A certain air of 
confusion was in the room. Per- 
haps it was because Nettie had al- 
ready swept her own particular 
belongings out of that apartment, 
which once, to the doctor’s eyes, 
had breathed of her presence in 
every corner——but it did not look 
like Nettie’s parlour to-night. Mrs. 
Fred, with the broad white bands of 
her cap streaming over her black 
dress, had just assumed her place 
on the sofa, which was her do- 
mestic throne. Nettie, much start- 
led and taken by surprise, stood by 


the table, waiting with a certain air 
of wondering impatience what was 
to be said to her—with still the 
sleeves turned up from her tiny 
wrists, and her fingers unconscious- 
ly busy expressing her restless in- 
tolerance of this delay by a hundred 
involuntary tricks and movements, 
The doctor stood close by her, look- 
ing only at Nettie, watching her 
with eyes intent as if she might 
suddenly disappear from under his 
very gaze. As for the Australian, 
he stood uneasy under Nettie’s 
rapid investigating glance, and the 
slower survey which Dr. Rider made 
on entering. He plucked at his big 
beard, and spread out his large per- 
son with a confusion and embarrass- 
ment rather more than merely be- 
longed to the stranger in a family 
party; while Mrs. Fred, upon her 
sofa, took up her handkerchief and 
once more began to fan her pink 
cheeks. What was coming? After 
a moment’s pause, upon which 
Nettié could scarcely keep herself 
from breaking, Susan spoke. 

“Nettie has always had the upper 
hand so much that she thinks I am 
always to do exactly as she pleases,” 
burst forth Mrs. Fred; “and I don’t 
doubt poor Fred encouraged her in 
it, because he felt he was obliged 
to my family, and always gave in 
to her; but now I have somebody 
to stand by me,” added Susan, fan- 
ning still more violently, and with 
a sound in her voice which betray- 
ed a possibility of tears—“ now I 
have somebody to stand by me—I 
tell you once for all, Nettie, I will 
not go on the 24th.” 

Nettie gazed at her sister in 
silence without attempting to say 
anything. Then she lifted her eyes 
inquiringly to the Australian, in his 
uneasy spectator position before the 
fire. She was not much discom- 
posed, evidently, by that sudden 
assertion of will—possibly Nettie 
was used to it—but she looked 
curious and roused, and rather eager 
to know what was it now ? 

“T will not go on the 24th,” cried 
Mrs. Fred, with a hysterical toss of 


her head. “I will not be treated like. 
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a child, and told to get ready when- 
ever Nettie pleases. She pretends 
it is all for our sake, but it is for 
the sake of having her own will, and 
because she has taken a sudden dis- 
gust at something. I asked you in, 
Mr. Edward, because you are her 
friend, and because you are the 
children’s uncle, and onght to know 
how they are provided for. Mr. 
Chatham and J,” said Susan, over- 
come by her feelings, and agitating 
the handkerchief violently, “ have 
settled—to be—married first before 
we set out.” 

If a shell had fallen in the peace- 
fal apartment, the effect could not 
have been more startling. The two 
who had been called in to receive 
that intimation, and who up to this 
moment had been standing together 
listening Jlanguidly enough, too 
much absorbed in the matter be- 
tween themselves to be very deeply 
concerned about anything Mrs. Fred 
could say or do, fell suddenly apart 
with the wildest amazement in their 
looks. “Susan, you are mad!” 
cried Nettie, gazing aghast at her 
sister, with an air of mingled as- 
tonishment and incredulity. The 
doctor, too much excited to receive 
with ordinary decorum information 
so important, made a sudden step 
up to the big embarrassed Austra- 
lian, who stood before the fire gaz- 
ing into vacancy, and looking the 
very embodiment of conscious awk- 
wardness. Dr. Rider stretched out 
both his hands and grasped the 
gigantic fist of the Bushman with 
an effusion which took that worthy 
altogether by surprise. “My dear 
fellow, I wish you joy—I wish you 
joy. Anything I can be of use to 
you in, command me!” cried the 
doctor, with a suppressed shout of 
half-incredulous trinmph. Then he 
returned restlessly towards Nettie 
—they all turned to her with in- 
stinctive curiosity. Never in all 


her troubles had Nettie been so 
pale; she looked in her sister’s faee 
with a kind of despair. 

“Ts this true, Susan?” she said, 
with a sorrowful wonder as differ- 
ent as possible from the doctor's 


joyful surprise—“ not something 
said to vex us—really true? And 
this has been going on, and I knew 
nothing of it; and all this time you 
have been urging me to go back to 
the colony—me—as if you had no 
other thoughts. If you had made 
up your mind to this, what was the 
use of driving me desperate?” cried 
Nettie, in a sudden outburst of that 
uncomprehension which aches in 
generous hearts. Then she stopped 
suddenly and looked from her sister, 
uttering suppressed sobs, and hiding 
her face in her handkerehief on the 
sofa, to the Australian before the 
fire. ‘* What is the good of tulking ?”’ 
said Nettie, with a certain indig- 
nant impatient imdulgence, coming 
to an abrupt conelnsion. Nobody 
knew so well as she did how utterly 
useless it was to remonstrate or 
complain. She dropt into the 
nearest chair, and began with hasty 
tremulous hands to smooth down 
the cuffs of her black sleeves. In 
the bitterness of the moment it was 
not the sudden deliverance, but the 
heartlessness and domestic treachery 
that struck Nettie. She, the cham- 
pion and defender of this helpless 
family for years—who had given 
them bread, and served it to them 
with her own cheerful unwearied 
hands—who had protected as well 
as provided for them in her daunt- 
less innocence and youth. When 
she was thus cast off on the brink 
of the costliest sacrifice of all, it was 
not the delightful sensation of free- 
dom which occurred tu Nettie. She 
fell back with a silent pang of in- 
jury swelling in her heart, and, all 
tremulous and hasty, gave her agi- 
tated attention to the simple act 
of smoothing down her sleeves—a 
simple but symbolical act, which 
conveyed a world of meaning to the 
mind of the doctor as be steod 
watching her. The work she had 
meant to do was over. Nettie’s 
occupation was gone. With the 
next act of the domestic drama she 
had nothing to do. For the first 
time in her life utterly vanquished, 
with silent promptitude she abdi- 
cated on the instant. She seemed 
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unable to strike a blow for the lead- 
ership thus snatched from her hands, 
With proud surprise and magnanim- 
ity she withdrew, forbearing even 
the useless reproaches of which she 
had impatiently asked, “* What was 
the good?” Never abdicated em- 
peror laid aside bis robes with more 
ominous significance, than Nettie, 
with fingers trembling between 
haste and agitation, smoothed down 
round her shapely wrists those 
turned-up sleeves. 

The docter’s better genius saved 
him from driving the indignant 
Titania desperate at that critical 
moment by any ill-advised rejoic- 
ings; and the sight of Nettie’s agita- 
tion so far calmed Dr. Rider that 
he made the most sober and decor- 
ous congratulations to the sister-in- 
law, whom for the first time he felt 
grateful to. Perhaps, had he been 
less absorbed in his own affairs, he 
could scarcely have failed to re- 
member how, not yet a year ago, 
the shabby form of Fred lay on that 
same sofa from which Susan had 
announced her new prospects; but 
in this unexampled revolution of 
affairs no thought of Fred dis- 
turbed his brother, whose mind was 
thuroughly occapied with the sud- 
den tumult of his own hopes, “Oh 
yes, I hope I shall be happy at last. 
After all my troubles, I have to look 
to myself, Mr. Edward; and your 
poor brother would have been the 
last to blame me,” sobbed Mrs. Fred, 
with involuntary  self-vindication. 
Then followed a pause. The change 
was too sudden and extraordinary, 
and involved results too deeply im- 
portant to every individual present, 
to make words possible. Mrs. Fred, 
with her face baried in her hand- 
kerchief, and Nettie, her whole 
frame thriiling with mortification 
and failure, tremulously trying to 
button her sleeves, and bestowing 
her whole mind upon that opera- 
tion, were discouraging interlocu- 
tors; and after the doctor and the 
Bushman had shaken hands, their 
powers of communication were ex- 
haasted. The silence was at length 
broken by the Australian, who, 
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clearing his voice between every 
three words, delivered his embar- 
rassed sentiments as follows :— 

“T trast, Miss Nettie, you'll not 
think you’ve been unfuirly dealt by, 
or that any change is necessary 
so far as you are concerned. Of 
course,” said Mr. Chatham, growing 
red, and plucking at his beard, 
“neither your sister nor I—found 
out—till quite lately—how things 
were going to be; and as for you 
making any change in consequence, 
or thinking we could be anything 
but glad to have you with us———” 

Here the alarming countenance of 
Nettie, who had left off buttoning 
her sleeves, brought her new relation 
to a sudden stop. Under the blaze 
of her inquiring eyes the Bashman 
could go uo farther. He looked at 
Susan for assistance, but Susan was 
still absorbed in her handkerchief; 
and while he paused for expression, 
the little abdicated monarch took up 
the broken thread. 

“Thank you,” said Nettie, rising 
suddenly; “I knew you were honest. 
It is very good of you, too, to be 
glad to have me with you. You 
don’t know any better. I’m abdi- 
cated, Mr. Chatham; but because 
it’s rather startling to have one’s 
business taken out of one’s hands 
like this, it will be very kind of 
everybody not to say anything more 
to-night. I don’t quite understand 
it all just at this moment. Good- 
night, Dr. Edward. We can talk to- 
morrow, please; not to-night. You 
surely understand me, don’t you? 
When one’s life is changed all in a 
moment, one does not exactly see 
where one is standing just at once, 
Good-night. I mean what I say,” 
she continued, holding her head 
high with restrained excitement, 
and trying to conceal the nervous 
agitation which possessed her as the 
doctor hastened before her to open 
the door. “Don’t come after me, 
please; don’t say anything: I cannot 
bear any more to-night.” 

“ Bat to-morrow,” said the doctor, 
holding fast the trembling hand. 


Nettie was too much overstrained 
and excited to speak more. A single 
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sudden sob burst from her as she 
drew her hand out of his, and dis- 
appeared like a flying sprite. The 
doctor saw the heaving of her 
breast, the height of self-restraint 
which could go no further. He 
went back into the parlour like a 
true lover, and spied no more upon 
Nettie’s hour of weakness. With- 
out her, it looked a vulgar scene 
enough in that little sitting-room, 
from which the smoke of Fred’s 
pipe had never fairly disappeared, 
and where Fred himself had Jain in 
dismal] state. Dr. Rider said a hasty 
good-night to Fred’s successor, and 
went off hurriedly into the changed 
world which surrounded that un- 
conscious cottage. Though the frost 
had not relaxed, and the air breathed 
no balm, no sudden leap from De- 
cember to June could have changed 
the atmosphere so entirely to the 
excited wayfarer who traced back 
the joyful path towards the lights 
of Carlingford twinkling _ brilliant 
through the Christmas frost. As 
he paused to look back upon that 
house which now contained all his 
hopes, a sudden shadow appeared 
at a lighted. window, looking ont. 
Nettie could not see the owner of 
the footsteps that moved her to 
that sudden involuntary expression 
of what was in her thoughts, but 
he could see her standing full in the 
light, and the sight went to the 
doctor’s heart. He took off his hat 
insanely in the darkness and waved 
his hand to her, though she could 
not see him; and, after the shadow 
had disappeared, continued to stand 
watching with tender folly if per- 
haps some indication of Nettie’s 


presence might again reveal itself. 
He walked upon air as he went back, 
at last, cold but joyful, through the 
blank solitude of Grange Lane. 
Nothing could have come amiss to 
the doctor in that dawn of happi- 
ness. He could have found it in 
his heart to mount his drag again ~ 
and drive ten miles in celestial 
patience at the call of any capricious 
invalid. He was half-disappointed 
to find no summons awaiting him 
when he went home—no outlet for 
the universal charity and loving- 
kindness that possessed him.  In- 
stead, he set his easy-chair tenderly 
by the side of the blazing fire, and, 
drawing another chair opposite, 
gazed with sweet smiles at the vi- 
sionary Nettie, who once had taken 
up her position there. Was it by 
prophetic instinct that the little 
colonial girl, whose first appearance 
so discomposed the doctor, had as- 
sumed that place? Dr. Rider con- 
templated the empty chair with 
smiles that would have compro- 
mised his character for sanity with 
any uninstructed observer. When 
the mournful Mary disturbed his 
reverie by her noiseless and peni- 
tent entrance with the little supper 
which she meant at once for a peace- 
offering and compensation for the 
dinner lost, she carried down-stairs 
with her a vivid impression that 
somebody had left her master a for- 
tune. Under such beatific cireum- 
stances closed the evening that had 
opened amid such clouds. Hence- 
forth, so far as the doctor could read 
the future, no difficulties but those 
common to all wooers beset the 
course of his true love. 


CHAPTER XVII, 


When the red gleams of the early 
sunshine shone into that window 
from which Nettie had looked out 
last night, the wintry light came in 
with agitating revelations not simply 
upon another morning, but upon 
a new world. As usual, Nettie’s 


thoughts were expressed in things 
tangible. 


She had risen from her 


sleepless bed while it was still almost 
dark, and to look at her now, a 
stranger might have supposed her to 
be proceeding with her last night’s 
work with the constancy of a mono- 
maniac. Little Freddy sat up in 
his crib rubbing his eyes and mar- 
velling what Nettie could be about, 
as indeed everybody might have mar- 
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velled. With all those boxes and 
drawers about, and heaps of personal 
belongings, what was she going to 
do? She could not have answered 
the question without pain; but had 
you waited long enough, Nettie’s 
object would have been apparent. 
Not entirely free of that air of agi- 
tated haste—not recovered of the 
excitement of this discovery, she was 
relieving her restless activity by a 
significant rearrangement of all the 
possessions of the family. She was 
separating with rapid fingers those 
stores which had _ hitherto Jain 
lovingly together common pr vperty. 
For the first time for years Nettie 
had set herself to discriminate what 
belonged to herself from the general 
store; and, perhaps by way of soft- 
ening that disjunction, was sepa- 
rating into harmonious order the 
little wardrobes which were no 
longer to be under her charge. 
Freddy opened his eyes to see ali his 
own special belongings, articles which 
he recognised with all the tenacious 
proprietorship of childhood, going 
into one little box by themselves 
in dreadful isolation. The child did 
not know what horrible sentence 
might have been passed upon him 
while he slept. He gazed at those 
swift inexorable fingers with a 
gradual sob rising in his poor little 
breast. That silent tempest heaved 
and rose as he saw all the well- 
known items following each other; 
and when his last new acquisition, 
the latest addition to his wardrobe, 
lay solemnly smoothed down upon 
the top, Freddy’s patience could bear 
no more. Bursting into a long 
howl of affliction, he called aloud 
upon Nettie to explain that 
mystery. Was he going to be sent 
away? Was some mysterious exe- 
cutioner, black man, or other horrid 
vision of fate, coming for the vic- 
tim? Freddy’s appeal roused from 
her work the abdicated family sove- 
reign. “If I’m to be sent away, I 
shan’t go!” cried Freddy. “ Til 
run off, and come back again. I 
shan’t go anywhere unless you go, 
Nettie. Ill hold on so fast, you 


can’t put me away; and, oh, I'll 
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be good !—T’ll be so good!” Nettie, 
who was not much given to caresses, 
came up and put sudden arms round 
her special nursling. She laid her 
cheek to his, with a little out- 
break of natural emotion. “ It is I 
who am to be sent away!” cried 
Nettie, yielding for a moment to 
the natural bitterness. Then she 
bethought herself of certain thoughts 
of comfort which had not failed to 
interject themselves into her heart, 
and withdrew with a little precipita- 
tion, alarmed by the inconsistency 
—the insincerity of her feelings. 
“ Get up, Freddy; you are not 
going away, except home to the 
colony, where you want to go,” 
she said. ‘Be good, all the same; 
for you know you must not trouble 
mamma, Aod make haste, and don’t 
be always calling for Nettie. Don’t 
you know you must do without Net- 
tie some time? Jump up, and be a 
man.” 

“When I am a man, I shan’t 
want you,” said Freddy, getting up 
with reluctance; ** but I can’t bea 
man now. And what am I to do with 
the buttons if you won’t help me? I 
shall not have buttons like those when 
I am a man.” 

It was not in human nature to re- 
frain from giving the little savage an 
admonitory shake. “That is all I 
am good for—nothing but buttons!” 
said Nettie, with whimsical mortifica- 
tion. When they went down to 
breakfast, she sent the child before 
her, and came last instead of first, 
waiting till they were all assembled. 
Mrs. Fred watched her advent with 
apprehensive eyes. Thinking it over 
after her first triumph, it occurred to 
Mrs. Fred that the loss of Nettie 
would make a serious difference to 
her own comfort. Who was to take 
charge of the children, and conduct 
those vulgar affairs for which Sasan’s 
feelings disqualified her? She did 
her best to decipher the pale face 
which appeared over the breakfast 
cups and saucers opposite. What 


did Nettie mean to do? Susan 
revolved the question in  con- 
siderable panic, seeing but too 


clearly that the firm little hand no 
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longer trembled, and that Nettie was 
absorbed by her own thoughts — 
thoughts with which her present 
companions had but little to do. Mrs. 
Fred essayed another stroke. 

“ Perhaps I was hasty, Nettie, last 
night; but Richard, you know, poor 
fellow,” said Susan, ** was not to be 
put off. It won’t make any difference 
between you and me, Nettie dear? 
We have always been so united, 
whatever has happened; and the 
children are so fond of you; and as 
for me,” said Mrs. Fred, putting back 
the strings of her cap, and passing 
her handkerchief upon her eyes, 
““with my health, and after all I 
have gone through, how I could 


ever exist without you, I can’t 
tell; and Richard will be so 
pleased.” 


“T don’t want to hear anything 
about Richard, please,” said Nettie— 
“not, so far as I am ¢ neerned. I 
should have taken you out, and taken 
care of you, had you chosen me; but 
you can’t have two people, you know. 
One is enough for anybody. Never 
mind what we are talking about, 
Freddy. It is only your buttons— 
nothing else. As long as you were 
my business, I should have scorned 
to complain,” said Nettie, with a 
little quiver of her lip. ‘ Nothing 
would have made me forsake you, or 
leave you to yourself; but now you 
are somebody else’s business; and to 
speak of it making no difference, 
and Richard being pleased, and 
so forth, as if I had _ nothing 
else to do in the world, and wanted 
to go back to the colony! It is 
siinply not my business any longer,” 
cried Nettie, rising impatiently from 
her chair—“ that is all that can 
be said. But I shan’t desert you till 
I deliver you over to my successor, 
Susan—don’t fear.” 

“Then you don’t feel any love 
for us, Nettie! It was only be- 
cause you could not help it. Child- 
ren, Nettie is going to leave us,” 
said Mrs. Fred, in a lamentable 
voice. 

“Then who is to be instead of Net- 
tie? Oh, look here—I know— it’s 
Chatham,” said the little girl. 
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“T hate Chatham,” said Freddy, 
with a little shriek. “I shall go 
where Nettie goes—all my things 
are in my box. Nettie is going to 
take me; she loves me best of you 
all. I'll kick Chatham if he touches 
me.” 

“Why can’t some one tell Nettie 
she’s to go too?” said the eldest boy. 
“*She’s most good of all. What does 
Nettie want to go away for? ButI 
don’t mind; for we have to do what 
Nettie tells us, and nobody cares 
for Chatham,” cried the sweet child, 
making a triumphant somersault out 
of his chair. Nettie stood looking 
on, without attempting to stop 
the tumult that arose. She left 
them with their mother, after 
a few minutes, and went out 
to breathe the outside air, where at 
least there were quiet and freedom. 
To think, as she went out into the 
red morning sunshine, that her old 
life was over, made Nettie’s head 
swim with bewildering giddiness. 
She went up softly, like a creature 
in a dream, past St. Roque’s, where 
already the Christmas decorators 
had begun their pretty work — 
that work which, several ages 
ago, being yesterday, Nettie had 
taken the children in to see. Of 
all things that had happened be- 
tween that moment and this, per- 
haps this impulse of escaping out 
into the open air without anything 
to do, was one of the most mi- 
raculous. Insensibly Nettie’s foot- 
steps quickened as she became aware 
of that extraordinary fact. The 
hour, the temperature, the customs 
of her life, were equally against 
such an indulgence. It was a com- 
fort to recollect that, though every- 
thing else in the universe was 
altered, the family must still have 
some dinner, and that it was as 
easy to think while walking to the 
butcher’s as while idling and doing 
nothing. She went up, accordingly, 
towards Grange Lane, in a kind of 
wistful solitude, drifted apart from 
her former life, and not yet de- 
finitely attached to any other, feel- 
ing as though the few passen- 
gers she met must perceive in her 
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face that her whole fortune was 
changed. It was bard for Nettie to 
realise that she could do absolutely 
nothing at this moment, and still 
harder for her to think that her fate 
lay undecided in Edward Rider’s 
hands, Though she had not a 
doubt of him, yet the mere fact 
that it was he who must take the 
first step was somewhat galling to 
the pride and temper of the little 
autocrat. Before she had reached 
the butcher, or even come near 
enongh to recognise Lucy Wode- 
house, where she stood at the 
garden-gate, setting out for St. 
Roque’s, Nettie heard the headlong 
wheels of something approaching 
which had not yet come in sight. 
She wound herself up in a kind of 
nervous desperation for the en- 
counter that was coming. No need 
to warn her who it was. Nobody 
but the doctor flying upon wings of 
haste and love could drive in that 
break-neck fashion down the respec- 
table streets of Carlingford. Here 
he came sweeping round that corner 
at the George, where Nettie herself 
had once mounted the drag, and 
plunged down Grange Lane in a 
maze of speed which confused horse, 
vehicle, and driver in one indistinct 
gleaming circle to the excited eyes 
of the spectator, who forced herself 
to go on, facing them with an exer- 
tion of all her powers, and strenuous 
resistance of the impulse to turn and 
escape. Why should Nettie escape? 
—it must be decided one way or 
other, She held on dimly, with 
rapid trembling steps. To her own 
agitated mind, Nettie herself, left 
adrift and companionless, seemed the 
suitor. The only remnants of her 
natural force that remained to her 
united in the one resolution not to run 
away. 

It was well for the doctor that his 
little groom had the eyes and ac- 
tivity of a monkey, and knew the ex- 
act moment at which to dart forward 
and catch the reins which his master 
flang at him, almost without pausing 
in his perilous career. The doctor 
made a leap out of the drag, which 
was more like that of a mad adven- 
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turer than a man whose business it 
was to keep other people’s limbs in 
due repair. Before Nettie was aware 
that he had stopped, he was by her 
side. 

“Dr. Edward,” she exclaimed, 
breathlessly, “ hear me first! Now 
I am left unrestrained, but I am not 
without resources. Don’t think you 
are bound in honour to say anything 
over again. What may have gone 
before I forget now. I will not hold 
you to your word. You are not to 
have pity upon me!” cried Nettie, 
not well aware what she was saying. 
The doctor drew her arm into his; 
found out, sorely against her will, that 
she was trembling, and held her fast, 
not without a sympathetic tremor in 
the arm on which she was constrained 
to lean. 

“ Bat I hold you to yours!” said 
the doctor; “ there has not been any 
obstacle between us for months but 
this; and now it is gone, do you think 
I will forget what you have said, Net- 
tie? You told me it was impossible 
once i 

“ And yon did not contradict me, 
Dr. Edward,” said the wilful crea- 
ture, withdrawing her hand from 
his arm. “I can walk very well by 
myself, thank you. You did not 
contradict me! You were content 
to submit to what could not be 
helped. And so amTI. An obstacle 
which is only removed by Richard 
Chatham,” said Nettie, with female 
cruelty, turning her eyes fall and 
suddenly upon her unhappy lover, 
* does not count for much. I do not 
hold you to anything. We are both 
free.” 

What dismayed answer the doctor 
might have made to this heartless 
speech can never be known. He 
was so entirely taken aback that he 
paused, clearing his throat with but 
one amazed exclamation of her name ; 
but before his astonishment and in- 
dignation had sbaped itself into 





words, their interview was interrupt- 
ed. An irregular patter of hasty 
little steps, and outcries of a child- 
ish voice behind, had not caught 
the attention of either in that mo- 
ment of excitement; but jast as Net- 
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tie delivered this cruel outbreak of 
feminine pride and self-assertion, the 
little pursuing figure made up to them, 
and plunged at her dress. Freddy, 
in primitive unconcern for anybody 
but himself, rushed head-foremost be- 


tween these two at the critical in- 


stant. He made a clutch at Nettie 
with one hand, and with all the force 
of the other thrust away the astonish- 
ed doctor. Freddy’s errand was of 
life or death. 

“T shan’t go with any one but 
Nettie,” cried the child, clinging to 
her dress. “I hate Chatham and 
everybody I will jump into the sea 
and swim back again. I will never, 
never leave go of her if you should 
cut my hands off. Nettie! Nettie! 
—take me with you. Let me go 
where you are going! I will never 
be naughty any more! I will never, 
never go away till Nettie goes. I 
love Nettie best! Go away, all of 
you!” cried Freddy, in desperation, 
pushing off the doctor with hands and 
feet alike. “I will stay with Nettie. 
Nobody loves Nettie but me.” 

Nettie had no power left to resist 
this new assault. She dropped down 
on one knee beside the child, and 
clasped him to her in a passion of 
restrained tears and sobbing. The 
emotion which her pride would not 
permit her to show before, the ga- 
thering agitation of the whole morn- 
ing, broke forth at this irresistible 
touch: She held Freddy close and 
supported herself ty him, leaning 
all her troubled heart and trembling 
frame upon the little figure which 
clung to her bewildered, suddenly 
growing silent and afraid in that 
passionate grasp. Freddy spoke no 
more, but turned his frightened 
eyes upon the doctor, trembling 
with the great throbs of Nettie’s 
breast. In the early wintry sun- 
shine, on the quiet rural highroad, 
that climax of the gathering emotion 
of years befell Nettie. She could’ 
exercise no further self-control. She 
could only hide her face, that no 
one might see, and close her quiver- 
ing lips tight that no one might hear 
the bursting forth of her heart. No 
one was there either to hear or see 
—nobody but Edward Rider, who 
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stood bending with sorrowfal ten- 
derness over the wilful fairy crea- 
ture, whose words of defiance had 
scarcely died from her lips. It was 
Freddy, and not the doctor, who had 
vanquished Nettie; but the insulted 
lover came in for his revenge. Dr. 
Rider raised her up quietly, asking 
no leave, and lifted her into the drag, 
where Nettie had been before, and 
where Freddy, elated and joyful, took 
his place Leside the groom, convine- 
ed that he was to go now with 
the only true guardian his little 
life had known. The doctor drove 
down that familiar road as slowly 
as he had dashed furiously up to 
it. He took quiet possession of the 
agitated trembling creature who had 
carried her empire over herself too 
far. At last Nettie had broken 
down; and now he had it all his own 
way. 

When they came to the cottage, 
Mrs. Fred, whom excitement had 
raised to a troublesome activity, 
came eagerly out to the door to see 
what had happened ; and the two 
children, who, emancipated from all 
control, were sliding down the ban- 
isters of the stair, one after the other, 
in wild glee and recklessness, paused 
in their dangerous amusement to 
watch the new arrival. ‘ Oh! 
look here; Nettie’s crying!” said 
one to the other, with calm observa- 
tion. The words brought Nettie to 
herself. 

“ T am not crying now,” she said, 
waking into sudden strength. “Do 
you want them to get killed before 
they go away, all you people? 
Susan, go in, and never mind. I 
was not—not quite well out of 
doors; but I don’t mean to suffer 
this, you know, as long as I am 
beside them. Dr. Edward, come in. 
I have something to say to you. 
We have nowhere to speak to each 
other but here,” said Nettie, paus- 
ing in the little hall, from which 
that childish tumult had died away 
in sudden awe of her presence; 
*“ but we have spoken to each other 
here before now. I did not mean 
to vex you then—at least, I did 
mean to vex you, but nothing 
more.” Ilere she paused with a 
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sob, the echo of her past trouble 
breaking upon her words, as hap- 
pened from time to time, like the 
passion of a child; then burst forth 
again a moment after in a sudden 
question. “ Will you let me have 
Freddy?” she cried, surrendering 
at discretion, and looking eagerly 
up in the doctor's face; “if they will 
leave him, may I keep him with me ?” 

It is unnecessary to record the 
doctor’s answer. He would have 
swallowed not Freddy only, but 
Mrs. Fred and the entire family, 
had that gulp been needful to sa- 
tisfy Nettie, but was not sufficiently 
blinded to his own interests to grant 
this except under certain conditions 
satisfactory to himself. When the 
doctor mounted the drag again he 
drove away into Elysium, with a 
smiling Cupid behind him, instead 
of the little groom who had been 
his unconscious master’s confidant 
so long, and had watched the fluc- 
tuations of his wooing with such 
lively curiosity. Those patients 
who had paid for Dr. Rider’s disap- 
pointments in many a violent pre- 
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scription, got compensation to-day 
in honeyed draughts and _ hopeful 
prognostications. Wherever the 
doctor went he saw a vision of that 
little drooping head, reposing, after 
all the agitation of the morning, in 
the silence and rest he had enjoined, 
with brilliant eyes half-veiled, shin- 
ing with thoughts in which he had 
the greatest share; and, with that 
picture before his eyes, went flash- 
ing along the wintry road with 
secret smiles, and carried hope 
wherever he went. Of course it 
was the merest fallacy so far as 
Nettie’s immediate occupation was 
concerned. That restless little wo- 
man had twenty times too much to 
do to think of rest—more to do than 
ever in all the suddenly-changed 
preparations which fell upon her 
busy hands. But the doctor kept 
his imagination all the same, snd 
pleased himself with thoughts of 
her reposing in a visionary tran- 
quillity, which, wherever it was to 
be found, certainly did not exist in 
St. Roque’s Cottage, in that sudden 
tumult of new events and hopes. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


“T always thought there was 
good in him by his looks,” said 
Miss Wodehouse, standing in the 
porch of St. Rogue’s, after the wed- 
ding-party had gone away. “To 
think he should have come in sach 
a sweet way and married Mrs, Fred! 
just what we all were wishing for, 
if we could have ventured to think 
it possible. Indeed, I should have 
liked to have given Mr. Chatham 
a little present, just to mark my 
sense of his goodness. Poor man! 
I wonder if he repents-——” 

“It is to be hoped not yet,” said 
Lucy, hurrying her sister away be- 
fore Mr. Wentworth could come out 
and join them; for affairs were 
seriously compromised between the 
perpetual curate and the object of 
his affections; and Lucy exhibited 
a certain acerbity under the cirenm- 
stances which somewhat amazed the 
tender-hearted old maid. 

“When people do repent, my be- 


lief is that they do it directly,” 
said Miss Wodehouse. “I daresay 
he can see what sbe is already, poor 
man; and I hope, Lucy, it won’t 
drive him into bad ways. As for 
Nettie, I am not at all afraid about 
her. Even if they should happen 
to quarrel, you know, things will 
always come right. I am glad they 
were not married both at the same 
time. Nettie has such sense! and 
of course, though it was the very 
best thing that could happen, and a 
great relief to everybody concerned, 
to be sure, one could not help 
being disgusted with that woman. 
And it is such a comfort they’re 
going away. Nettie says——” 

“ Don’t you think you could walk 
a little quicker? there is somebody 
in Grove Street that I have to see,” 
said Lucy, not so much interested as 
her sister; ‘and papa will be home 
at one to lunch.” 

“Then I shall go on, dear, if you 
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have no objection, and ask when 
the doctor and Neitie are coming 
home,” said Miss Wo:lehouse, “and 
take poor little Freddy the cakes I 
promised him. Poor child! to have 
his mother go off and marry and 
leave him. Never mind me, Lucy, 
dear; I do not walk so quickly as 
= do, and besides I have to go 
ome first for the cakes.” 

So saying the sisters separated ; 
and Miss Wodehouse took her gen- 
tle way to the doctor’s house, where 
everything had been brightened up, 
and where Freddy waited the return 
of his chosen guardians. It was still 
the new quarter of Carlingford, a 
region of half-built streets, vulgar 
new roads, and heaps of desolate 
brick and mortar. If the doctor 
had ever hoped to succeed Dr. Mar- 
joribanks in his bowery retirement 
in Grange Lane, that hope now- 
adays had receded into the darkest 
distance. The little surgery round 
the corner still shed twinkles of red 
and blue light across that desolate 
triangle of unbuilt ground upon the 
other corner houses where dwelt 
——_ unknown to society in Car- 
ingford, and still Dr. Rider con- 
sented to call himself M.R.C.S., and 
cultivate the patients who were 
afraid of a physician. Miss Wode- 
house went in at the invitation of 
Mary to see the little drawing-room 
which the master of the house had 
provided for his wife. It had been 
only an unfurnished room in Dr. 
Rider’s bachelor days, and looked 
out upon nothing better than these 
same new streets—the vulgar sub- 
urb which Carlingford disowned. 
Miss Wodehouse lingered at the 
window with a little sigh over the 
perversity of circumstances. If 
Miss Marjoribanks had only been 
Nettie, or Nettie Miss Marjoribanks ! 
If not only love and happiness, but 
the old doctor’s practice and savings, 
could but have been brought to heap 
up the measure of the young doctor’s 
good-fortane! What a pity that 
one cannot have everything! The 
friendly visitor said so with a real 
sigh as she went down-stairs after 
her inspection. If the young people 
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had but been settling in Grange Lane, 
in good society, and with Dr. Mar- 
joribanks’s practice, this marriage 
would have been perfection indeed! 

But when the doctor brought 
Nettie home, and set her in that 
easy-chair which her image had 
possessed so long, he saw few 
drawbacks at that moment to the 
felicity of his lot. If there was 
one particular in which his sky 
threatened clouds, it was not the 
wait of Dr. Marjoribanks’s practice, 
but the presence of that little in- 
terloper, whom the doctor in his 
heart was apt to call by uncompli- 
mentary names, and did not regard 
with unmixed favour. But when 
Susan and her Australian were 
fairly gone, and all fears of any in- 
vasion of the other imps, which Dr, 
Rider inly dreaded up to the last 
moment, was over, Freddy grew 
more and more tolerable. Where 
Fred once lay and dozed, and filled 
the doctor’s house with heavy fumes 
and discreditable gossip, a burden 
on his brother’s reluctant hospi- 
tality, little Freddy now obliterated 
that dismal memory with prayers 
and slumbers of childhood; and 
where the discontented doctor had 
grumbled many a night and day 
over that bare habitation of his, 
which was a house, and not a home, 
Nettie diffused herself till the fa- 
miliar happiness became so much a 
part of his belongings that the doc- 
tor learned to grumble once more at 
the womanish accessories which he 
had once missed so bitterly. And 
the littke wayward heroine who, 
by dint of hard Jabour and sacri- 
fice, had triumphantly had her own 
way in St. R-que’s Cottage, loved 
her own way still in the new house, 
and had it as often as was good for 
her. But so far as this narrator 
knows, nething calling for special 
record has since appeared in the 
history of the doctor’s family, thus 
reorganised under happier auspices, 
and discharging its duties, social 
and otherwise, though not exactly in 
society, to the satisfaction and ap- 
proval of the observant population 
of Carlingford. 
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Tuer: is aseries of Periodicals pub- 
lished at irregular intervals, which 
scarcely receive from the public the 
attention they deserve. Very little 
pains, indeed, are taken to recom- 
mend them to a fastidious taste, or 
force them upon the notice of indo- 
lent readers. There is nothing very 
piqnant in their titles, and certainly 
their exterior is the very reverse of 
attractive. They are neither pla- 
carded at railway stations, nor ad- 
vertised in large type in publishers’ 
circulars; they are not associated 
with the names of any popular au- 
thors; and they are never on Mr. 
Mudie’s list. They cannot be classed 
amongst the light literature of the 
day; for until very recently they 
appeared as heavy folios, and even 
now, though considerably reduced, 
they are not of that comfortable 
calibre which you can hold in your 
hand as you sit over the fire, or 
lounge about the room; they re- 
quire that steady sitting-down at 
the library table which does not 
suit the eager caprice of modern 
literary appetite. Another secret 
of their lack of superiority is that 
there is an undefined association 
conveyed with them of income-tax 
and other unpleasant inquisitions, 
Yet they are very interesting and 
even entertaining in their way. 
Their contents are varivus, and 
embrace a wide range of subjects; 
they are more instructive than many 
sermons which are preached and 
published, and much more amusing 
than modern philosophical novels; 
and wonderfully cheap, even in these 
days of cheap serials. If they ap- 
peared upon a bookseller’s counter 
in a pretty dress, they might get a 
better introduction into society. 
But they are the children of the 

tate, ushered into the world with 
very little circumstance, called by 
commonplace names, and dressed 


all alike in a sort of workhouse 
livery. They are known as the Blue 
Books. 

To one of the most recent addi- 
tions to this numerous family we 
wish now to call our readers’ atten- 
tion. It consists of six volumes; 
which we may safely assume the 
majority of our readers are not like- 
ly toopen. Yet we can assure them 
they may easily find, and probably 
will find, this Christmas, much worse 
reading in every respect, in prettier 
covers and under more taking titles, 
than the Report and Hovidence of the 
Commissioners on Popular Educa- 
tion. 

Usually, as we have observed, 
these Government serials come into 
the world very quietly—are, in fact, 
still-born so far as their public life 
is concerned. Members of Parlia- 
ment are supposed to read a good 
deal of the Blue literature as one 
of the penalties of their exaltation : 
under-secretaries, and other cfficials, 
are supposed to cram their chiefs 
with this kind of food; but ordi- 
nary mortals eschew it. This last 
batch, however, has caused a terrible 
commotion; amongst a class of the 
public, too, usually very quiet and 
unexcitable, — long - suffering men 
whom income-tax assessors and 
poor-rate valuers spoil with impu- 
nity—clergyinen and schoolmasters. 
These Blue Reports have come upon 
them like a thunder-clap. Though, 
after all, the real cause of the pre- 
sent educational excitement is not 
a blue book, or even a book at all— 
a mere few sheets of paper, called a 
New Minute. 

Here, perhaps, at the risk of set- 
ting before many readers what they 
know too well already, it may be as 
well to state briefly what the matter 
is. It is a mopey matter, as might 
be concluded from the loudness of 
the dispute. The State has, for 





Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the State of Popular 
Education in England, with Appendix, de. 6 vols, 
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many years, granted an annual sum 
for the education of the poor. This 
sum has risen gradually from £20,000 
in 1832 to £800,000 in 1861. If the 
present system of its distribution 
goes on, it will amount in the course 
of time to—nobody knows what; 
two millions, three millions — Dr. 
Temple thinks possibly five millions, 
It is expended, partly in grants to 
aid in building schools, partly in the 
erecting and maintaining training 
colleges for teachers, and partly in 
“augmentation grants” in the way 
of salary to trained and examined 
masters, mistresses, and pupil-teach- 
ers—varying from £30 to £6, 13s. 4d. 
per annum, according to the “ class” 
of their certificates, 

There had been complaints from 
time to time that this large sum of 
money was not doing its work satis- 
factorily, in more respects than one; 
that its distribution was unequal, 
its rapid increase formidable: and, 
in consequence, this Commission 
was appointed on the motion of 
Sir John Pakington in 1858, Its 
members, though well known to 
differ on many points, were all men 
of high position and character, of 
earnest and yet liberal views; the 
Duke of Newcastle, Sir Jolin Cole- 
ridge, and Mr. Senior are public 
names which on such a_ subject 
would carry with them the confi- 
dence of all but extreme parties. 
The Universities are represented by 
Professor Goldwin Smith, Mr. Lake, 
and Mr. Rogers; and the Non- 
conformists by Mr. Miall. They 
appointed ten Assistant - Commis- 
sioners, to each of whom was assign- 
ed a separate district of England, 
to serve as a “specimen” of what 
was being done, and what was yet re- 
quired amongst the several types of 
population classed as Agricultural, 
Manufacturing, Mining, Maritime, 
and Metropolitan—in each of which 
the character and babits of the peo- 
ple might be supposed to present 
somewhat different features. They 
were to examine personally the state 
of existing schools, public and pri- 
vate, and to collect from all reliable 
witnesses the general state of popu- 
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lar education, and to report the re- 
sult—“ with the utmost fulness and 
accuracy, and without the slightest 
regard to its bearing, real or sup- 
posed, upon any of the questions 
relating to education which at 
present occupy public attention.” 
The Commission itself issued a 
comprehensive circular of inquiry 
“to persons of all shades of opin- 
ion practically conversant with 
popular education” — whose  an- 
swers form one of the six volumes. 
Another contains the vivd voce evi- 
dence taken, in many cases from 
the highest and most practical au- 
thorities, from the Secretaries of 
the Privy Council as well as from 
private schoolmasters of humble 
rank but high intelligence, during 
the winter sittings of the Commis- 
sioners in 1859 and 1860. Mean- 
while Mr. Pattison, the present head 
of Lincoln Cullege, Oxford, and Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, were investigating 
the state of public education in 
France, Germany, Holland, and 
Switzerland; and educational au- 
thorities in the United States and 
Canada also contributed their ex- 
perience and information. This 
New Minute, put into your hands 
complete for twopence - halfpenny, 
has cost as much pains and travel 
for its production as the Code of 
Lycurgus or the Laws of the Twelve 
Tables. 

The operations of the District 
Commissioners, involving as _ they 
did minute investigation into the 
finances, numbers, and efficiency of 
private as well as public schools, 
and in very many cases a personal 
visit of inspection, had necessarily 
very much of an inquisitorial char- 
acter. It is pleasant to read the 
unanimous testimony of these gen- 
tlemen to the kindly spirit in which, 
almost without exception, their in- 
quiries were received, even in cases 
where, from various motives, full 
information was refased them—in 
itself the best proof of the courtesy 
and forbearance with which a diffi- 


cult duty was discharged. The 
Roman Catholic school managers, 


“acting under central orders,” po- 
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litely but uniformly declined either 
to allow inspection or give informa- 
tion of any kind. The Primitive 
Methodists, in some cases, took 
the same course. With these ex- 
ceptions, nearly all “ public ” schools, 
of whatever religious denomination, 
frecly admitted the Commissioner’s 
visits, or answered his circular of 
inquiry. The private school inte- 
rest, as may be supposed, was more 
suspicious, and in some cases very 
jealous of the Government's mo- 
tives. As the inquiry was especial- 
ly directed to the lower class of 
these schools, an investigation of 
their ways and means, financial or 
educational, could hardly be other- 
wise than unpopular. “It is but 
little as they pays, but then, to be 
sure, it is but little as I teaches 
’em "—a reply given by one dame 
to her interrogator, might have 
served in a good many cases as a 
comprehensive answer to a whole 
circular of queries. In the two me- 
tropolitan “specimen” districts, 
where establishments of this class 
abound, the Assistant-Commission- 
ers met with a good deal of opposi- 
tion, active or passive. Dr. Hodgson, 
to whom the East London district 
was assigned, has reported some 
amusing experiences. Some thought 
he was the Jncome-tax in disguise. 
Sometimes when his clerk had 
taken down the name of some 
humble “academy” in a street or 
court not remarkable for the sol- 
vency of the tenant, he himself, 
upon visiting the locality, would 
find that either the name had been 
changed, or that school and teacher 
had vanished altogether—to reap- 
pear, perhaps, after his departure; 
and “all questions as to the where- 
abouts of the missing one were evad- 
ed with true neighbourly sympa- 
thy ;” for a gentleman so particular 
and personal in his inquiries, only 
one motive was conceivable in their 
society—the settlement of a “little 
account.” One old lady was oppos- 
ed on principle to such “ furreting 
out.” Another, in reply to the 
printed query as to “Terms on 
which instruction is given,” writes 
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thus—-* Not understanding the 
questing, I answer thus a view of 


realing the Bibble.” Some were 
modest, and shrank from publi- 
city. Here is a letter which the 


writer little thought was to be 
printed at the public cost, and 
enshrined amongst the national ar- 
chives :— 

“83rd March 1859. 

“‘S1r,—I regret that I am not able to 

attend to all the rules lade down in thee 
in closed, as my school is of to humbel 
a cast to meat eyes (of thee publick gaze) 
at thee same time, Sir, I shall be moust 
appy to refur you to my Childru’s 
Parents, as kindly favord me with thir 
children, for some Years any further in- 
formation that you require Sir, I shall be 
moust appey to give Pardone defects I 
remain Your most Humbel Servant, 

“Etten D é 


Some, of rather higher grade, pro- 
fessed themselves opposed to all 
State interference as against the 
liberty of the subject. Others, 
again, were earnest advocates for 
the application of a strict-teachers’ 
examination test—to the head of 
the rival establishment in the next 
street, who, they considered, was 
quite unfit to be trusted with edu- 
cation. Sometimes, in order to get 
at some information refused to his 
direct inquiries, the official has re- 
course to something like a “dodge.” 
Mr. Cumin is evidently a man of some 
tact in dealing with a_ reluctant 
witness. One master of a_ private 
school in his district had decidedly 
declined to allow any kind of ex- 
amination, but politely offered to 
show the Commissioner his school- 
room, if that would be any satisfac- 
tion. They went in together, and 
after a few remarks, Mr. Cumin 
observed— 





“*Myr, —--, it is very singular that the 
boys in the public schools really know 
very little. I find very few can write 
down three hundred thousand and one.’ 
He said, ‘Indeed, sir!’ and then ad- 
dressing himself to a tall boy of fourteen 
—‘John, take your slate and write 


down three hundred thousand and one.’ 
The boy took his slate, and, after some 
hesitation, wrote down three millions 
The man looked very mueh 


and one. 
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chagrined, and it was obvious to me 
that he had thought his pupil was quite 
equal to solve the problem proposed.” 

Occasionally there is reason to 
fear that these scholastic inquisitors 
may have taken too stern and 
prosaic a view of their duties. Mr. 
Wilkinson’s brief note upon “ Mrs. 
P.’s” school, for instance, runs as 
follows:—“ Thirty little children, 
mixed—eldest nine; boy reading 
Gulliver’s Travels, and firmly be- 
lieves them true: mistress not very 
certain upon the matter.’ But 
surely he was a well-educated little 
boy to be able to read Gulliver, 
and a happy little boy to be able to 
believe it all true; perhaps it was 
good nature, after all, in Mrs. P. 
not to undeceive him; and we can- 
not help hoping that the Assistant- 
Commissioner left him, as he found 
him, in that not iliiterate ignor- 
ance. 

These ten Assistant-Commis- 
sioners, then, went through their 
several districts, collected their evi- 
dence,ind sent it in to their chiefs 
with the report which they had 
founded upon it, drawn up each ac- 
cording to his taste and ability; some 
philosophical, some statistical, some 
graphic and picturesqne; some err- 
ing, perhaps, on the side of diffuse- 
ness, some on the other hand rather 
dry ; but all, it must be generally al- 
lowed, bearing tokens of patient and 
dispassionate inquiry. Upon these 
subordinate reports, and upon the 
evidence, oral and written, taken 
by the Commissioners themselves— 
and partly also upon the previous 
annual reports of the School In- 
spectors, contained in “twenty- 
seven octavo volumes ”—is founded 
the Report of the Education Com- 
mission, which forms Vol. I. of the 
Blue Books now before us. 

Some of the conclusions arrived 
at by this careful process, however 
satisfactory, are neither novel nor 
surprising. That education is an 


admirable thing; that it has made 
and is making considerable progress 
throughout the country; that, on 
the whule, a man who has received 
even a very moderate amount of 
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sound education is likely to prove 
a more peaceful subject, and a more 
desirable member of society, than 
an ignorant savage,—these are pro- 
positions which it was perhaps the 
duty of the Commissioners to set 
forth formally, and to the illustra- 
tion of which two or three of their 
assistants have devoted some pages 
of very nice writing; but which 
most of us who bave had education 
enough to read their Report have 
already pretty well settled for our- 
selves, So again, when we are in- 
formed that the 6897 schools which 
are aided by State grants present a 
marked superiority to the remain- 
ing 15,952 which are not so fortu- 
nate, and that the teachers who 
have gone through a regular course 
of preparation for their work in 
the training colleges (chiefly at the 
expense of the State) are very much 
more successful, in the great majo- 
rity of instances—for it amounts to 
no more than this—than those who 
have not enjoyed such advantages, 
—these results, which the advocates 
for the now repealed Code pvint to 
with exceeding satisfaction, will 
not appear so remarkable as to re- 
quire any elaborate statistical proof, 
or to prove much themselves as to 
the working of the system. Few, 
we imagine, even of the most san- 
guine old ladies whom the Govern- 
ment officials “furreted out,” could 
ever have hoped that the voluntary 
system could ran a race with the 
Government and win, carrying 
weight, as we may say, to the 
amount of £800,000. The bitterest 
opponent of the training culleges 
could never have maintained that 
these institutions, supported at 
an annual cost to the public of 
£122,000, and turning out one thou- 
sand trained masters and mistresses 
per annum, were to be beaten out 
of the educational field by competi- 
tors who had no training to prepare 
them for their duties, no Govern- 
ment inspection to stimulate, and 
no Government salary to remune- 
rate them. It is, no doubt, quite 
true, as the Report states, that, 
as a general rule, in every district 
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throughout England, the school 
Which has the best share of these 
advantages is the most efficient 
school. A_ military commission 
which should inform us that, on 
the whole, the officers and men of a 
regularly trained artillery, though 
rather more expensive, were found 
to make better practice than coast 
volunteers, would not tell us much 
that we did not know before. It 
searcely requires seven Oommis- 
sioners, ten assistants, three years, 
and six small folios, to establish con- 
clusions like these. 

There are other general facts, 
however, reported by the Commis- 
sioners, which, though only corrobo- 
rative of the private observation of 
most sensible people, it is neverthe- 
less satisfactory to meet with as the 
results of a careful and_ special 
inquiry. First, that education is 
becoming more and more popular; 
that even the- most illiterate pa- 
rents are beginning to feel that 
ignorance is a dead weight in the 
struggle of life, and on that lower 
ground, if on no other, are anxious 
that their children shall not ivherit 
it. There are, no doubt, excep- 
tional districts, and exceptional fa- 
milies in every district; but nothing 
comes out more distinctly, in the 
whole course of this inquiry, than a 
desire on the part of the lower 
classes to have their children eda- 
cated, and a readiness to make per- 
sonal sacrifices four this object, even 
greater than the inqguirers had ex- 
pected to find. It might even be 
doubted whether some, to whom 
education was a mystery, Were not 
inclined rather to overrate its 
worldly advantages. Au Irishman, 
whom Mr. Cumin met driving a 
cart, summed up the case in favour 
of education thus :— 


“«Deo you think reading and writing 
is of any use to people like yourself?’ 
Linguired. ‘To be sure I do, sir,’ the 
man answered, with a strong brogue; 
‘and do you think that if I could read 
and write, 1 would be shoved into every 
dirty job as Tam now? No, sir! in- 
stead of driving this horse, I'd be riding 
him.’” 


VOL, XCI. 
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A shrewd north - country 
whom another Oommissioner fou 
building a house for himself in 
Teesdale, gives it as his opinion 
that, so popular was the schvol- 
master becoming, “in thez Dal 
toonedicated - wull soon be coon- 
saithered loonateeks.” Even the 
British farmer, if we may trast Mr. 
Fraser's experiences in the counties 
of Devon, Dorset, and Hereford, 
is fast forgetting: his hereditary 
traditions that reading and writing 
spoils the ploughman. Twice only, 
in the course of his inquiry, he 
heard expressed the old: illiberal 
sentiment that “ unedueated labour- 
ers made the best elaves.” In 
most neighbourhoods, not only was 
this barbarous notion strongly re- 
pudiated, but the emplovers of 
field-laboar were very anxious to 
have good “middle schools” estab- 
lished fur their own families. 

Upon this encouraging fact of a 
general and increasing desire for a 
sound education amongst all classes 
of the pupulation, the Commission- 
ers found a conclusion which will 
be generally satisfectory,—that any 
scheme of compulsory education for 
the poor, which some zealous pro- 
gressionists have suggested, is “ nei- 
ther attuinable nor desirable ;" 
“opposed to both our political, 
social, and religious feelings;” and 
that even the attempt to restrain 
by law the employment of children 
under a certain age, without a cer- 
titicate of their having received a 
certain amount of instruction, would 
be not only unpopular, but practi- 
cally impossible, as being constantly 
liable to evasion. 

But if these general conclusions 
had been all that the Oommission- 
ers arrived at, their Report would 
have been “presented to both 
Houses of Parliament” in due 
course, and there Would have been 
an end of it. Instead of being 
bashed up in all kind of shapes for 
public entertainment, and quarrelled 
over by peaceable people as surely 
no Blue Books (except those of 
the University Commissions) ever 
were before, it would never have 





a 
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been seen or heard of again except 
as waste paper. But the points to 
which their inquiries were directed 
obliged them to deal with an array 
of other facts and opinions with re- 
gard to education, not always easy 
to be reconciled with each other, 
and from which, draw what con- 
clusions they would, they were sure 
to evolve subject-matter for future 
discussions. 

Before it is -possible to decide 
what sort of education is the best 
to give to any child, rich or poor, 
it is well to consider what is to be 
that child’s future destination in 
life, and how many years of his life 
ean fairly be devoted to education. 
What is the best absolutely may 
not be the best under the circum- 
stances; and even the best conceiv- 
able with regard to circumstances, 
may not be always possible. The 
State—so we are told—has some- 
thing like 2,500,000* children look- 
ing to it for help towards an educa- 
tion of some kind. It is clear that 
she cannot possibly afford, out of 
her limited income, to bring them 
all up as gentlemen, or educate 
them as thorouglily as a good 
mother might desire. Like other 
parents with large and increasing 
families, she is obliged to get them 
eut into the world rather early. 
The Commissioners have come to 
the conclusion—and we believe it 
to be a wise and a wholesome one 
—that ten or eleven years of age, 
amongst the boys of the labouring 
class, must be the general limit of 
education. They have had before 
them scores of competent witnesses 
—statesmen, philosophers, clergy- 
men, and plain practical men; and 
though, as may be supposed, they 
are net unanimous on this question 
more than on others, the overwhelm- 
ing preponderance of fact and opin- 
ion tends to this. It is very well 
for philanthropists to wish and 
think it might be otherwise; thus 
it is, and thus it must be, so long 


as there stands unrepealed the ori- 
ginal curse under which a mercifuf 
Voice disguises a blessing——“‘In the 
sweat of thy brow thon shalt eat 
bread.” ‘To set ourselves to stem 
back the demands of the labour- 
market,” says the Dean of Bristol, 
“is only to attempt the task of 
Mrs. Partington over again.” - Mr. 
Freeman, diocesan inspector, says 
that boys destined for farm-labour- 
ers, should be kept “never later 
than ten.” ‘Sixteen years of con- 
stant occupation in and about ele- 
mentary schools,” says Mr. Inspector 
Watkins, have fully convinced him 
that “the school-age of the children 
mast needs. be small; they are born 
for hand-work, and must go to hand- 
work as soon as they are physically 
able. This truth has not been de- 
nied by those who have been most 
active and interested in the educa- 
tion of the labouring classes, yet it 
has been practically ignored.” It may 
possibly be urged by educational en- 
thusiasts that Deans and Inspectors 
are notoriously hard-hearted. They 
will not say so, we suppose, of Miss 
Yonge of Otterbourne, or of Miss 
Elizabeth Sewell. Their sympathies, 
we may be sure, are with the poor, 
and with intelligent education. Both 
are constrained to admit that, in 
the case of boys, the necessity is 
irremediable; the girls may be 
spared to the school a year or two 
longer. Miss Carpenter, again—a 
name scarcely less known, and where 
known not less honoured—who has, 
in her own words, “for thirty years 
paid considerable attention to the 
state of education of the working 
classes”—which means, we believe, 
when translated into other language, 
devoted her life to such objects—is 
content to only ‘ish that all child- 
ren should stay till eleven or 
twelve,” though she would gladly 
keep them longer, “if practicable,” 
Lady Macclesfield and Miss Coutts 
are quite content to recognise in the 
same way the paramount claims of 





* Mr. Horace Mann puts the number at 3,000,000; Sir J. K. Shuttleworth at 
2,000,000 ; we have taken the mean, though the lesser number seems more pro- 
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labour; the latter even giving an 
opinion that “the urging children 
to remain at school has been pushed 
much too far, both for the interest 
of the individual child, and for the 
social condition of the working 
classes as a body.” One lady alone, 
of those who favoured the Com- 
mission with their evidence—Miss 
Hope—thinks it desirable that they 
should stay till about fourteen or 
fifteen. We respect our fair coun- 
trywoman’s zeal; but we fear that 
she “ tells a flattering tale,” especi- 
ally since she thinks “boys may 
proceed to algebra and _ practical 
mathematics, and in Scotland they 
will expect to learn Latin and per- 
haps Greek; though we are glad 
to find that she considers it “not 
desirable” that the girls “should be 
encouraged to attempt those accom- 
plishments which they are too apt 
to aspire to, such as French, and 
instrumental music.” (We have al- 
ready warned our readers that they 
lose a good many amusing things 
by not attending to their Blue 
Books.) As far as our own experi- 
ence goes, we never have heard of 
an inspector being called upon to 
examine French exercises, and have 
never but once heard a piano going 
in a charity school; and in that in- 
stance the apology might have been 
made for it that it was a very little 
one, very much out of tune, and 
was doing duty for a harmoniam, 
teaching the children psalms. 

To retin once more to the Com- 
missioners,—they sum up the result 
of their inquiries on this head in 
the words of Mr. Fraser: “On the 
average, we must make up our 
minds to see the last of boys, as far 
as the day-school is concerned, at 
ten or eleven, and of the girls, at 
the outside, at twelve;” and while 
they admit that in towns “the de- 
mand for intelligent labour will 
keep children longer at school,” 
they fix, as “the probable limit of 
education of a large body” of those 
who are born to labour, the age of 
eleven years. 

And now comes the problem. 
Given a boy who is to be “finish- 
ed” at eleven, what kind of educa- 
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tion can be allowed him? There is 
not much to be done with him, be- 
fore four, even supposing that you 
get hold of him; what can you put 
into him between those two inter- 
esting ages? There are seven years 
for the schoolmaster to deal with 
him in; or rather, such fragmentary 
portions of those seven years as 
may remain after making reaeon- 
able deduction for intervals of bird- 
keeping, bean - dropping, to- 
planting, and all other lawful inter- 
ruptions to which a country boy’s 
school life is subject, to say noth 

of unlawful truant-playing on _ his 
own part, and weekly pence and 
shoes to go to school in, not alwa: 
forthcoming on the part of the 
parents, Still, in spite of all these 
difficulties, the Commissioners tell 
us that a great deal may be taught 
in these seven years. Not much 
algebra and Latin perhaps, not even 
“geography and the use of the 
globes,” but a good deal which may 
be quite as useful to the Tom 
Browns of humble life. Let us 
hear what Mr. Fraser says again; 
his opinion is backed in all im- 
portant particulars by a whole army 
of witnesses; but we incline, as the 
Commissioners evidently do, to for- 
tify ourselves whenever we can with 
his sound good sense and vigorous 
English :— 


“T venture to maintain that it is quite 
possible to teach a child, soundly and 
thoroughly, in a way that he shall not 
forget it, all that is necessary for him to 
possess in the shape of intellectual at- 
tainment, by the time that he is ten 
years old. Uf he has been properly 
looked after in the lower classes, he 
shall be able to spell correctly the words 
that he will ordinarily have to use; he 
shall read a common narrative—thepara- 
graph in the newspaper that he cares to 
read—with sufficient ease to be a plea- 
sure to himself and to convey informa- 
tion to listeners; if gone to live at a 
distance from home, he shall write his 
mother a letter that shall be both legible 
and intelligible; he knows eno of 
ciphering to make out, or test the cor- 
rectness of, a common shop-bill; if he 
hears talk of foreign countries, he has 
some notion of the part of the globe in 
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which they lie; and, underlying all, and 
not without its influence, I trust, upon 
his life and conversation, he has ac- 
quaintance enough with the Holy Serip- 
tures to follow the allusions and the 
arguments of a plain Saxon sermon, and 
a sufficient recollection of the truths 
taught him in his Catechism, to know 
what are the duties required of him to- 
wards his Maker and his fellow-men. I 
have no brighter view of the future or 
the possibilities of an sg elemen- 
education floating before my eyes 
than this. If I had ever dreamt more 
sanguine dreams before, what I have 
seen in the Jast six months would have 
effectually and for ever dissipated them.” 
This estimate is certainly high 
for the boy who goes off to plough 
at ten; but if, with the Commis- 
sioners, we extend the educational 
period to eleven, there is abundant 
weight of independent authorities 
to show that, with our present ma- 
chinery, it might be done. Mr. 
Allies for the Roman Catholics, Mr. 
Unwin, of Homerton College, for 


the Oongregationalists, Mr. Angel 


for the Jews, are in harmony on 
this point with Church of England 
inspectors and schoolmasters. Mr. 
Shields, the master of the “ Birk- 
beck” school at Peckham (a very 
remarkable institution), would ex- 

t to have a great part of this 
done in s good infant school by the 
time the child was seven. Miss 
Yonge would think a much higher 
standard practically attainable by a 
boy of eleven or twelve, and Miss 
Carpenter is at least not less san- 
guioe than the Commissioners. 

But some zealous educationists 
will say, This meagre dole of educa- 
tion is unworthy of a nation of pro- 
gress in this nineteenth century; it 
may satisfy the Commissioners, but 
it does not satisfy us; it will not sa- 
tisfy the public. What public is it 
that we are to satisfy? We have 
jast seen that a laudable desire for 
education is spreading very fast 
throngh the country; what sort of 
education is it that the people are 
asking for? Mr. Inspector Bland- 
ford noticed in a report, some time 


ago, that “the clergy were satisfied 
with a low standard of instruction ;” 
indeed, that “many among the 
clergy and laity, althongh they 
might not like to acknowledge it, 
are perfectly . well satisfied if the 
children are taught reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic.” The clergy 
are often supposed to be rather be- 
hind in the race of progress, and 
no doubt in some matters they 
are; but it is possible that in what 
concerns the immediate welfare of 
their own parishes, they may be in 
as good a position as any one else 
to see not only what is desirable 
bat what is practicable. On this 
particular question, it almost seems 
as if they had been standing still, 
and find the world, contrary to its 
usual habits, coming back to them. 
Let the people speak a little for 
themselves. If there be one single 
point—and there are not many—up- 
on which inspectors, assistant-com- 
missioners, and witnesses are unani- 
mous, it is on this, that the people 
whom we are to educate know a 
good school when they see one. 
“ All the difficulties which surround 
the attendance of children do not 
prevent the efficient schools from 
being full.” They are Mr. Fraser's 
words, echoed, however, from all 
quarters. “The best schools are 
always full,” says Mr. Hare. There 
is a sort of instinct by which pa- 
rents, even “deseribed as too ignor- 
ant to judge,” know the article they 
want, and choose it. Neither an 
additional weekly penny, nor an 
additional mile of distance, deters 
them from preferring the school 
where their children “get on.” It 
is one of the most encouraging fea- 
tures in the educational aspet ef 
the country. And what is the kind 
of instruction which the people 
seek, and for which they are will- 
ing to pay? There appears to be 
no manner of doubt about it. 
“ Schoolmasters, clergymen, minis- 
ters, city missionaries, all told me,” 
says Mr. Cumin, “that the poor, in 
selecting a school, looked entirely 
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to whether the school supplied good 
reading, writing, and arithmetic.” 
Mr. Hare again, while bearing testi- 
mony that the best of the labour- 
ing classes hold good teachers “in 
the highest esteem,” says also that, 
“when they find fault, it is that 
too many things are taught, not too 
few ;” and “the trained masters are 
themselves the first to allow that 
the majority of parents, perfectly 
content with moderate skill in read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, vote 
superfluous grammar, geography, 
history, and all that kind of things.” 
Mr. Foster and Mr. Wilkinson might 
be quoted to the same effect. Writ- 
ing is the parents’ favourite test of 
good scholarship, perhaps too exclu- 
sively; but they are so far right that 
the power of writing fairly and cor- 
rectly from dictation, now constant- 
ly practised under all good teachers, 
becomes, as Mr. Cumin has remarked, 
the most satisfactory of all prac- 
ticable tests of the efficiency of a 
school. It not only” presupposes 
reading and spelling, but also im- 
plies, as he says, “ presence of mind 
and intelligence.” Now, although 
this limited view of education on 
the parents’ part may be said to arise 
from narrow considerations of its 
immediate value in the wages- 
market, yet, like many other vulgar 
and narrow notions, its foundations 
rest upon a broader truth. ‘ When 
I ask for these four things,” says 
Mr. Allies—speaking of these three 
elements combined with religious 
teaching—“ it is not a little that I 
ask.” The boy who leaves school, 
say at twelve years old, with the 
power of reading so as to under- 
stand and be understood, of writing 
correctly, and working the rales of 
arithmetic, goes out into the world, 
so to say, with the fall use of his 
mental fingers. He is not a geogras 
pher, a historian, or a natural phi- 
losopher in any degree, any more 
than he is a carpenter or a shoe- 
maker; bat he has the power to 
become either the one or the other. 
He can lay hold of, and with a little 
practice use, the delicate tools that 
have been invented for any branches 
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of mental or bodily industry to 
which his tastes or opportunities 
may lead him. Nothing has gone 
farther to justify the doubts ex- 
pressed throughout these reports, of 
the soundness of the present train- 
ing system for masters, than the 
opinions which many of them have 
loudly expressed, at public meet- 
ings and elsewhere, against the ele- 
mentary teaching exacted by the 
New Minute, as the sine gud non 
of Government aid. They have 
called it “dradgery,” “ grinding,” 
“machine-like and monotonous 
drill.” They have protested against 
it as tending “to throw national 
education ten years backward.” 
These are exactly the ideas which 
we should expect to find in men 
who have been educated at once too 
much and too little,—too much to 
believe, as many of the old school- 
masters. did, that spelling and pen- 
manship were education in them- 
selves; too little, to have learnt that 
the laying a solid foundation is a 
greater and truer work—more wor- 
thy of “a wise master-builder”— 
than building up a flimsy frontage. 
A great deal of the best work done 
in this world is “ dradgery;” ¢. ¢., 
there are some who call it by that 
name; those who do it in a differ- 
ent spirit call it “daty.” Many a 
young graduate, fall of University 
honours, enters in this spirit upon 
one of the under-masterships of our 
public schools, and spends the ten 
or twenty best years of his life in 
teaching the barest elements of the 
classical languages, to generation 
after generation of boys, who are 
not always so willing, so gratefal, 
or so intelligent, in their and his 
relative degree, as the pupils of the 
parish schoolmaster; bat his own 
high education has left him. very 
ignorant indeed, if it has tanght 
him to think that his abilities are 
wasted, or that his work is a drad- 
gery. Mr. Oommissioner Lake, at 
any rate, had been “trained” in a 
somewhat different sehool. He 
suggests to one of the witnesses 
that, after all, the parents’ view of 
the question—that “as soon as the 
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child could read well, write well, 
and count well,” he was educated 
for his station in life—might not 
be “an altogether unsound view ;” 
—“remembering always that in 
the process of attaining that know- 
ledge, the child must have attained 
a good deal of other knowledge 
besides.” It might also be very 
safely concluded, even had we not 
Mr. Watkins’s direct testimony, that 
in almost every case “ where chil- 
dren are taught reading well, the 
other subjects are taught well also.” 
Any schoolmaster who fancies that 
the New Minute requires him to 
devote himself to teaching reading 
“ mechanically,” or that his “ results” 
are likely to be either profitable or 
eatisfactory if he makes the attempt, 
will do well to copy into his note 
book the following instructive anec- 
dote from: one of the Assistant-Com- 
missioners’ experiences :— 


“Some years ago, one of my old col- 
leagues was appointed assistant-master 
in the great National School at Green- 
wich. It was his first duty to dri// those 
boys who were backward in reading, 
an who, being placed in a room b 
themselves, were kept continually read- 
ing, reading, reading. This teacher 
begged permission to vary their me- 
chanical task, and to try to interest 
them by explanation of what they were 
reading, even though some time were 
thus withdrawn from oral practice. 
After some hesitation, permission was 
granted, and ere long the boys gained 
ground in mere reading, much more 
rapidly than if they had done nothing 
else but read aloud.”—Hopason, Report, 
iii, 559. 


But it is an impertinent waste of 
time to force upon educated readers 
arguments upon the value of ele- 
mentary instruction, or the absur- 
dity of imagining that any child 
can receive such ipstraction at the 
hands of a competent teacher with- 
out having all his’ mental faculties 
improved, or can attain the power of 
intelligent reading and correct writ- 
ing from dictation without having 
taken in a considerable amount of 
collateral knowledge by the way. 

Mr. Fraser, indeed, confesses him- 
self “sorely tempted to put gram- 


mar down amongst the essentials 
of elementary education.” There 
are others of his’ opinion. Mr. 
Marshall, once a clergyman of the 
English Church, now a Roman 
Catholic school-inspector, goes so 
far as to say that it “is the only 
element of education which leads to 
any practical result,” and that “ any 
education which omits it is a delu- 
sion.” The reason which he gives 
for this opinion is so important that 
we feel bound to notice it, though 
quite dissenting from his conclu- 
sion. He considers that the want 
of some knowledge of the stracture 
of language is the great defect in 
our educational systein, from which 
arises the fact—too unfortunately 
true—that most clergymen preach 
in vain to avery large part of tbeir 
congregation ; in fact, that, as one 
of the Reports observes very strong- 
ly, there are in England two lan- 
guages,—the language of education, 
and the language of the poor. But, 
in the first place, this results not so 
much from a deficiency of gramma- 
tical knowledge as from a deficiency 
of reading; it is the limited voca- 
bulary that is at fault, not the 
power of analysis. A child of the 
highly-educated classes will under- 
stand and use (and is often ludi- 
crously fond of using) high-flown 
language which he has met with in 
books, long before he could explain 
the grammatical relations of his 
sentence. And here, again, comes 
in that conclusive argument of the 
limited period of this general school- 
life. What grammar can be really 
taught, before twelve years old, 
to such children as the State alone 
has to deal with? It must come 
to this, in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred—as Mr. Jenkins finds it 
—‘grammar means generally part 
of a text-book learned by rote.” 
It is not often we agree with Mr. 
Bright; but he was right the other 
day about Lindley Murray for the 
labourers. Look even at Mr. Fraser’s 
own experience: in a school “ under 
a highly certificated master” (that 
of course) “the boys in the 
first class being asked to what part 
of speech the words once, twice, be- 
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longed, replied successively —adjec- 
tive, noun, verb, &c., before they 
got right.” That kind of hap- 
hazard grammar—if it were not for 
the name of the thing, as the Irish- 
man said—is hardly better than no 
grammar at all. Miss Yonge’s re- 
marks upon the subject show a 
better appreciation of the practical 
difficulties and possibilities of the 
education of the poor: ‘“Gram- 
mar does not improve their 
spoken or written language.” 
A girl will even “forget all her 
orthography in a letter out of 
school ;” and in the class of so- 
ciety in which she must mix when 
she leaves it, “ correctness of speech 
would be treated as an affectation.” 
All, probably, that can be attempted 
in this direction to any really good 
purpose is what is snggested by the 
Rev. Mr. Zincke—‘ The rader sole- 
eisms may easily be corrected orally, 
and by the way, as they occur, with- 
out making grammar a main or dis- 
tinct part of their education.” Todo 
so in the case of the children of the 
agricultural labourer is, we agree with 
him, ‘a waste of opportunity and ef- 
fort ;” in short, like many such edu- 
cational fancies, “a sad mistake.”* 
How, then, may this moderate 
average of education be best se- 
cured, and to the greatest number 
of my children? is the question 
which the State may be fairly per- 
mitted to ask, before she makes 
. arrangement for paying the school 
bills. And we have a perfect clam- 
our of answers. “It cannot be 
done ; not in that time, for £800,000 
per annum, or any other amount of 
money.” “It is done, we are doing 
it now,” says Archdeacon Sinclair, 
and the National Society, and a 
great many other very respectable 
bodies, individual and corporate; 
and they produce, in proof of such 
performance, an arithmetical state- 
ment not highly creditable to their 
own elementary education, as we 
will take an opportunity of showing 
presently. “It is not worth doing; 
we won’t condescend to do it; we 


can do much better; such ‘beg-- 


garly elements’ as you ask for are 
not education at all:”—this is a 
third answer, made by a large pro- 
portion of certificated masters and 
school-managers. “ We are giving 
you a good deal more than this for 
your money, and much finer things 
than this, already; your young 
ladies and gentlemen are learning a 
little history, and a littke grammar, 
and a little map-drawing, and a 
little etymology, and a little draw- 
ing for those who have the taste, 
and especially a little about ‘ prefixes 
and affixes—how do you expect 
them to be prepared for life without 
them ?” 

Let us examine these answers in 
their order. How far is it trae 
that the children whose school-fees 
are paid in part by the nation 
receive on the average such . an 
amount of education as has been 
laid down as desirable and pos- 
sible? The Commissioners, after 
the fullest and most patient in- 
quiry, find that “the great majority 
of the children do not learn, or learn 
imperfectly, the most necessary part 
of what they came to learn—read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic.” Both 
the annual reports of Inspectors, 
and the special reports of the As- 
sistant Commissioners, abound with 
evidence of this. ‘The very staple 
of life in the Jearning of a poor 
scholar is his reading,” the Com- 
missioners observe; “and in this at 
least we should expect no insuperable 
difficulty with a child of ten or eleven 
years old; buat on this point the 
complaints of Inspectors are perhaps 
more nearly unanimous than on any 
other.” They are indeed. One, Mr. 
Alderson, who “rarely finds schools 
deficient in the higher “branches 
of instruction, such as geography, 
history, and grammar,” remarks 
that not only are the junior classes 
inefficient, but that “they often 
reach a comparatively high position 
in the school, reading inarticulately, 
spelling incorrectly, and with the 
vaguest notions of numeration.”t 





* Answers to Circular.—Report v. 458. 


t Report, i. 248, de. 








‘Another observed, “ with surprise,” 
that both with school-managers and 
school-teachers reading was “ often 
treated as of subordinate import- 
ance.” ‘* Reading and spelling is the 
most defective subject of instruc- 
tion”—*“ rarely well taught”—* the 
rt which, on the whole, is the 
east satisfactory in the schools 
I have visited”—are remarks which 
reappear, in substance, in report 
after report; and these from official 
inspectors, who surely are not to be 
supposed eager to proclaim faults in 
a system of which they themselves 
form a part. The complaint made 
by Mr. Bromby, that the Commis- 
sioners “drew their opinions far too 
much from the witness of new ex- 
aminers, and far too little from that 
of the Inspectors,”* is not justified 
by the Report, and would be worth- 
less as an argument, even if it were 
true. We have the highest respect 
for the evidence of both; but if they 
were at issue on any point as to the 
working of the system, we should 
attach more weight to the view 
taken by the independent witness. 
But in this case the special inquirers 
under the Commission only confirm 
the Government officials. ‘The old- 
fashioned mode of spelling by syl- 
lables,” Mr. Fraser found (and on this 
point we can fully testify from our 
own knowledge of modern schools) 
is wholly exploded. Listen, again, 
to Mr. Winder. ‘No attempt is 
made to teach the art of division 
into syllables, and the old mode of 
spelling seems universally discarded. 
The wonder is that they learn any- 
thing at all on the plan which I 
have frequently seen adopted.” In 
arithmetic the state of affuirs seems 
very much the same. We do not 
attach much importance to Mr. In- 
spector Brookfield’s cruz, which he 
applied in so many schools with 
such fatal. effect—‘‘ What is the 
cost of five dozen eggs at five for 
twopence?” because, simple as it 
seems, we have since found some 
of our educated friends puzzled by 
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this little bit of mental arithmetic; 
we agree with Mr. Lake that it is 
rather too much of “a catch;” but 
when we read in Mr. Cumin’s re- 
port, that “it was not uncommon 
to find boys and girls in fractions 
and compound division, who could 
not write down sums up to 10,000, 
or even 1000,” and that “it seemed 
to be the opinion of some that 
notation was hardly a fair test to 
apply,” it really seems to us to dis- 
close—in the latter fact especially— 
a misconception of the principles of 
education, which in trained teachers 
is perfectly astounding, and implies 
some radical defect in the system 
which could grant to such persons 
certificates of competency. One no 
longer wonders to hear from Mr. 
Fraser that he found in one school 
“a poor young mistress, evidently 
earnest in her work, carrying her 
class through a sum in long divi- 
sion, with eight figures in the quo- 
tient, which not one child in the 
class could read.” She might have 
been a very earnest young woman, 
but it was a very poor joke on the 
part of her “College” to turn her 
loose upon society as a “trained 
and certificated” teacher. Lord Pal- 
merston long ago complained that 
the national handwriting was de- 
generating. “ Writing,” says Dr. 
Hodgson, “is much more practised 
than tanght, and even errors in 
spelling are not corrected.” Per- 
haps Mr. Hedley’s remarks are even 
stronger; “the impression which I 
have received from my visits to 
schools under certificated masters 
is, that the elementary branches of 
instruction are not sufficiently at- 
tended to; the mechanical part of 
the work is not well done; the 
writing of the children can seldom 
be ealled good; the reading still 
more celdom.” There are some 
hints which transpire here and there 
in these reports that the Govern- 
ment inspectors themselves have in 
some eases been inclined to direct 
their examination test to what they 
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consider the higher branches, to the 
neglect of the elementary. The cer- 
tificated mistresses in Kirkdale apolo- 
gised for so much teaching of history 
and geography by saying, that “ if 
their salaries did not depend on their 
children answering Her Majesty’s In- 
spector of Schools fairly, at least, on 
history, &c., they could spend the 
time much more profitably.” ‘ My 
credit depends upon the Inspector’s 
report,” said a London schoolmaster ; 
“if he makes most account of mental 
arithmetic and etymological deriva- 
tions, what canI do?” That there had 
been some suspicions upon this point 
at headquarters is plain from Mr. 
Lingen’s evidence, that there have 
been “quite recent instructions, in 
which they are, in the most emphatic 
terms, told to attend to the elements 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
and on no account to postpone them 
to other subjects.” And as an in- 
stance how the best intentioned ex- 
aminer may sometimes fail to get to 
the root of the matter, the following 
naive confession (from Mr. Assistant- 
Commisioner Hare) will scarcely be 
read without a smile, by those who 
know what a real examination is :— 


“ T confess it had not oceurred to me 
to try even the younger boys in nume- 
ration until Christmas, when one of my 
colleagues in this inquiry suggested it 
as a test of the arithmetical knowledge 
of even the senior classes. In both 
Yarmouth and Ipswich, I subsequently 
acted upon the hint, and to the chagrin 
of masters and the astonishment of 
scholars, many boys of the first class in 
their respective schools, able to solve 
questions in advanced rules with ease 
and accuracy, were found utterly at 
fault in a simple addition sum, when 
consisting of five or six lines of seven 
figures, slowly and repeatedly dictated, 
but testingly interspersed with numer- 
ous 0’s.”—Report, iil. 283. 


There is quite sufficient ground, 
then, for the decision of the Commis- 
sioners, not only that the elementary 
teaching is too generally defective, 
but also that the present mode of in- 
spection, “‘ regarded as an examina- 
tion, is insufficient, and especially in- 
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sufficient with respect to that part of 
the school which most requires vigilant 
and assiduous teaching.’ 

And now let us see the reply which 
is made by the National Society, and 
quoted triumphantly by Sir J. K. 
Shuttleworth, to this “ alleged failure 
of a large part of the scholars to read, 
write, and cipher.” 


“ Archdeacon Sinclair, the treasurer 
of the National Society, replies, that 
‘in respect to National Schools in par- 
ticular, it appears from the reports of 
the Queen’s Inspectors for the year 
1860-61, that of schools under certifi- 
cated teachers, the per centage reported 
to have been instructed ‘excellently,’ 
‘ well,’ or ‘ fairly,’ was, in reading, 86.2; 
in writing, 87.9; and in arithmetic, 80.’ 
The British and Foreign, and Wesleyan 
Education Committee reply in like man- 
ner "—Letter to Earl Granville, p. 6. 


Surely there was seldom a more 
remarkable instance of the fallacy of 
figures. The complaint, that three- 
fourths of the children are not in 
any sense educated, is supposed to bo 
refated by the fact that above four- 
fifths of the schools are “well in- 
structed.” The Commissioners seem 
to have had a prevision of some such 
counter-assertion, when — with the 
very inspectors’ reports before them 
on which the Archdeacon relies— 
they remind the public that— 


“Tt is obvious that the inspection is 
an inspection of schools rather than of 
scholars, of the first class more than of 
any other classes. Speaking generally, 
the inspector's description of an excel- 
lent school turns upon the performanee 
of boys of eleven or twelve years old. 
The present system (particularly in its 
eae of examination) seems to us to 

ave a necessary tendency to make the 
first class the measure of the value of 
the whole school; and indeed we find 
Mr, Norris...... making the import- 
ant, though in our opinion mistaken 
statement, ‘ that school teachers seem to 
have a right to ask that their success 
be measured by the proficiency of their 
Jirst class children. In the best schools 
the discipline is often imperfect, the 
reading and writing awkward, and the 
arithmetic inaccurate in the junior 
classes.’”—Report, i, 238, 
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_ Mr. Norris is by no means singular 
in his notion of a school examination. 
Mr. Bromby, on behalf of the Normal 
College, defends the claim of the 
schoolmaster that “ his results should 
be tested by the efficiency of his elder 
class."* Yet this is a claim which 
has never been allowed, even in the 
case of our higher public schools, 
where the attainment of University 
honours might be supposed one of the 
objects of such education ; it is totally 
inadmissible where the sole object 
ought to be the general education of 
the poor. 

e will take only one other wit- 
ness as to how far an inspector's offi- 
cial report of the school is any test 
of the elementary teaching of the 
lower classes. That witness shall be 
Sir J. K. Shuttleworth himself. Ex- 
amined before the Commission as to 
the inspectors being “totally una- 
ble to take the boys capitatim,” he 
answers— 


“Nor do I think it in the slightest 
degree desirable that they should do so; 
I think that the tendency of such a 
system would be this: instead of exam- 
ining the general moral relations of the 
school, and all the phenomena which 
meet the eye, the attention of the in- 
spector would be concentrated necessa- 
rily upon some two or three elements 
of education. I think that it would be 
me impossible for him, by examining 
those three elements of education,to test 
the condition of a school.”—Minutes of 
Evidence, p. 325. 


Our readers will not be surprised 
to find that, as Sir James proceeds 
to inform us, “ the committees of the 
great educational societies would 
not, however, be content to leave 
the question on this issue: they 
would say, that the obstacles to the 
production of the results contem- 
plated in the Report of the Commis- 
sioners in teaching, reading, writ- 
ing, and ciphering well, to three- 
fifths of the scholars” (the propor- 
tion which they consider attainable) 
“have been hitherto insurmount- 
able.” But whether Sir James or 
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the Societies mend their argument 
by this change of groand,—whether, 
after quoting statistics with the view 
of implying at least the probabi- 
lity that more than four-fifths are 
fuirly taught already, they are not 
slightly contradicting themselves by 
declaring the difficulty of teaching 
three-fifths “ insurmountable,” — is 
a question which we leave with- 
out comment to the reader’s conside- 
ration. 

To these strangely contradictory 
assertions, that the thing has been 
done long ago, and that it cannot be 
done by any manner of means, the 
Commissioners have replied, by an- 
ticipation, that they recommend it 
to be done, at any rate. If the re- 
commendation is needless, so much 
the better; if impracticable, still—let 
it be tried. We bave taken into con- 
sideration, they say, all the difficul- 
ties; “‘ the capricious removal of chil- 
dren from school to school;” “ the 
extreme difficulty and irksomeness 
of the task;”"t still, with all these 
drawbacks, we think, that in the case 
of three-fifths of the children it might 
be done, and ought to be done. It 
shall be done, say the Committee 
of Privy Council, or we stop the mo- 
ney. And so we have the Rrvisep 
Cope. 

The Commissioners had recom- 
mended that, in future, “ all assist- 
ance given to the annual mainten- 
ance of schools shall be simplified 
and reduced to grants of two kinds ;” 
1. From the State, awarded on the 
average number of scholars in at- 
tendance in such schools as should 
satisfy the inspector on the points 
of discipline and efficiency: 2. From 
the county rate, upon an individual 
exumination of each child, who was 
to satisfy a county examiner in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic ; 
in the case of girls, in plain work 
also. This latter grant was to be 
“independent of any conditions 
whatever, except that the school 
was to be open to inspection, and 
was reported healthy.” The Privy 
Council Committee has rejected the 





* Letter, &c., p. 10. 
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suggestion of a county rate, but has 
adopted generally the principle re- 
commended in the second proposal. 
All grants are to be made in future 
on the results Of an elementary 
examination. The family of the 
State are to be annually subjected 
to an individual test of their pro- 
gress and attainment. They are 
to be examined in “ groups,” 
according to age; between three 
years old and seven, between seven 
and nine, nine and eleven, and once 
more finally between the age of 
eleven and the time of leaving 
school. The standard is carefully 
graduated until, at this last exami- 
nation, the scholar is expected to 
read “a short ordinary paragraph in 
a newspaper or other modern narra- 
tive,” to write down a similar pas- 
sage from dictation, and to work 
“a sum in practice or simple pro- 
portion.” The Government rate of 
aid (which, in a school of 100 chil- 
dren, is fairly calculated to reach 
£64, supposing the attendance to 
be moderately regular,” and every 
child to satisfy this test) is to be 
reduced proportionately to the indi- 
vidual failures in each or all of the 
three subjects; so that in a very 
bad school it might undoubtedly 
descend to almost nil; but in the 
case of schools efficiently taught 
and fairly attended, may be set 
down at about ten shillings for 
every child under education. All 
other grants, whether to teachers 
or in the way of capitation, are 
to be discontinued as merged in 
this. 

When the Duke de Liancourt 
went to Louis XVI. at Versailles, 
on that July night, and told him of 
the taking of the Bastille, and the de- 
fection of his guards—“ Mais,” said 
the unfortunate King, “c'est une ré- 
volte /”—* Sire,” replied the Duke, 
“ce nest pas une révolte—c'est une 
REVOLUTION.” So says Sir J. Shut- 
tleworth of this demonstration on 
the part of the Privy Council. 
“Revised Code, call you it, my 
lords?—this is not revision,—it is 


‘a disastrous revolution.’ ”* It 
does, indeed, go a good way to upset 
the established system of things; 
but there have been revolutions 
fore this, accounted very terrible 
by the authorities of the time, bat 
which men have since come to call 
“ pious and glorious.” 

This is the great principle which 
has been called the Payment for 
Results, as opposed to the previous 
system of Payment for Means. 
Practically, under the old code, the 
school was tested and encouraged 
according to the capabilities of the 
master; under the present, the rate 
of aid depends upon the progress of 
the children. But nothing can be 
more amusing than the storm of 
indignation which has been called 
forth by this very innocent form of 
words —“ Payment for Results.” 
The Times has been constantly 
accused of having coined it—a crime 
of which it is as innocent as we are. 
Mr. Lingent appears to have been 
the first to use it in a technical 
sense, in his evidence .before the 
Commission, if that be any especial 
credit or discredit to him. Mr. 
Lake and Mr. Miall (representing 
two very different schools of opinion 
amongst the Commissioners) seem 
to have-adopted it as a very conve- 
pient phrase, perfectly intelligible 
to them, and having nothing danger- 
ous about it. But it has given ter- 
rible offence since. The Saturday 
Review got quite into what ladies 
call a “state of mind” about it. 
It was good enough to tell us, how- 
ever, that “this jargon veils a defi- 
nite meaning: it means that the 
country is bent upon having the 
three fundamental subjects better 
taught in its elementary schools.” 
Exactly ; that is what it does mean: 
and if we all understand it to mean 
that, its being called “jargon” is 
of very little consequence. The 
reviewer may use a longer phrase if 
he thinks proper, as is sometimes 
the habit of reviewers; but if all 
parties know what is meant to be 
expressed, it does not matter if the 





* Letter to Earl Granville, p. 58. 


+ Minutes of Evidence, pp. 39, 43, &e. 
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vehicle of expression be an algebraic 
symbol. 

It must be remembered that, 
while the education of working boys 
in the day-school is thus necessarily 
limited, so far as State aid is con- 
cerned, in time and in character, 
there are new facilities given in the 
Revised Oode for continuing his 
education in the night-school as 
long as he pleases, still receiving 
aid towards such instruction. This 
is what the opponents of the change 
choose to forget in the most con- 
venient manner, when they talk 
of “discouraging boys from remain- 
ing at school after eleven.”* It 
is to these evening lessons which 
every sensible witness examined 
before the Commission looks with 
the greatest confidence for carrying 
on the work of which the day-school 
shall have laid the foundation. In 
many parishes they are dving good 
service already; with the encour- 
agement which the new regulations 
offer, they will soon do much more. 

The feature in the New Minute 
which has naturally called forth the 
strongest opposition from the school- 
masters is, tle absolute annihilation 
of the money-valne of their certifi- 
cates. Under the old Code, the 
schoolmaster who had _pnssed his 
examination at the training college 
and obtained an appointment to a 
school, carried with him, as it were, 
his salary from the Government, £10 
to £30, according to his class, ‘Ihis 
was valued, no doubt, at something 
beyond its mere pecuniary worth, 
both as a testimonial of merit and 
as being independent of the school 
manager. It could only be for- 
feited, on the inspector’s report, for 
some gross negligence of duty or 
moral delinquency; practically, such 
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a thing did not occur in two cases 
out of a hundred, But, by the pre- 
sent Minute, the certificate is only 
a licence to teach, and its class has 
a purely honorary value. Bat this 
change, whether defensible or not, 
is founded ou the distinct recom- 
mendation of the Oommissioners. 
Let us see what grounds they had 
for it. They had strong evidence 
before them, as we bave already 
seen, of a tendency amongst the 
masters — not always intentional, 
very probably —to overlook ele- 
mentary teaching in the desire for 
something more showy and more 
attractive. They had the reports 
of official inspectors, year after year. 
confirmed by the inguiries of the 
Assistant - Commissioners, showing 
that the class of the certificate, 
so far from being a safe index to 
the value of the holder as an ele- 
mentary instructor—and such are 
the teachers whom the State is 
to select and pay—might rather in 
most cases be read backward, and 
the third-class man with his lower 
augmentation grant, be a more really 
efficient instrument than his “ col- 
lege” superior, Mr. Cumin says 
that “the opinion seemed to be 
general that first-class masters were 
more disposed to neglect the ordi- 
nary elements, and to devote them- 
selves to the higher branches ;” 
and Mr. Coode, speaking of the 
dearth of good reading in his dis- 
trict, is ‘compelled to say” that 
“this neglect is too often in propor- 
tion to the higher pretensions of the 
teacher.” ¢ Tt is useless for Mr. Der- 
went Ooleridge, in the face of this in- 
dependent evidence, to assume that 
he disposes of the question by the 
mere assertion that “it is not true 
that first-class men make inferior 





* A phrase which, though used by many opponents of the Code, is incorrect 
and unfair; the last examination is placed after eleven, and the boy receives aid 


during his twelfth year. 


And those children who remain after twelve, as is 


abundantly proved by the evidence before this Commission, are almost always of 


a class who ought not to claim aid at all. 


+ See Mr. Cook and Mr. L. Jones’s evidence, i. 152; Mr. Brookfield, i. 153 ; and 
Mr. Jago, iii. 86. There are similar complaints made in the case of mistresses. 
Mrs. White, who speaks from a very long experience, would choose a second-class 
mistress, or even a third, in preference to a first.— Answers, p. 449, Note. 
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elementary schoolmasters."* If he 
means that they need not neces- 
sarily be such, or even that he could 
produce numerous instances to the 
contrary, he may be very right; but 
if this is the result in any such pro- 
portion as to attract the notice of 
those whose business it has been to 
inquire, it shows that the system of 
classification fails in what ought to 
be its main purpose. Supposing, 
in the somewhat parallel case of the 
Oxford and Cambridge honour lists 
—which, though not restricted to 
the scholastic profession, are never- 
theless the recognised test of qualifi- 
cation for the masters of our public 
schools—that the report of a Oom- 
mission of Inquiry went to show 
that, in a majority of cases, the 
schools conducted by graduates of 
inferior degree showed the soundest 
elementary scholarship; that the 
trustees and governors who elect to 
the head-masterships of such schools 
had come to prefer, on the whole, 
the third-cluss man to the first, the 
junior optime to the senior wrangler, 
because they had found that this 
was the best means to insure sound 
grammarians and accurate mathe- 
maticians;—how long would the 
present honour system at either 
university maintain its prestige? 
A classification which assigned its 
highest places to men who were 
distanced as public educators by an 
inferior grade, would be soon laugh- 
ed out of the field. To be a first-class 
man or a gold-medallist would be 
about as valuable a distinction as to 
be Poet-Laureate to King Bonny, 
or Astronomer-Royal at Timbuctoo. 
As to any notion of moral quailifi- 
cations affecting the class of a mas- 
ter’s certificate, Dr. Temple says dis- 
tinctly that, although a very bad 
character would of course exclude 
a man altogether, considerations of 
moral fitness ‘have no effect upon 
the degree of the certificate.”t 

The first great point of failure in 
the existing system is, then, that 
those who are educated under it “do 
not, in fact, receive the kind of edu- 


cation they require.” The second is, 
if possible, of more importance to 
the nation generally. It must never 
be forgotten, that out of something 
like 2,500,000 children who ought to 
be at school, there are at present (of 
the poorer classex), in round num- 
bers, about 2,200,000 receiving some 
kind of education, and that of these, 
there are only 920,000 who receive 
any share of the Government grants; 
leaving 1,280,000—a __ considerable 
majority—of the same class, to 
struggie with all the disadvantages 
of unaided private efforts as they 
may. Even these figures do not 
express fully the real state of the 
case. If we take the number of 
schools, 6897 monopolise the whole 
grant, of which the remaining 15,982 
never touch a penny. The smaller 
rural parishes—and more especi- 
ally the remote and neglected dis- 
tricts—have a very small share of 
it indeed. Of parishes whose po- 
pulation is under 600, there were, 
two years ago, in Herefordshire, 
out of 180 schools, only 5; in De- 
von, out of 245, only 2; in Somer- 
setshire, out of 280, only one, which 
had any help from Governmeat 
towards the education of its poor 
children. It is not only that the 
present system ix, as the Oommis- 
sioners observe, “extremely partial,” 
but its partiality bears in the most 
unfortunate direction. The weakest 
goes to the wall. “It does not 
tonch the districts,’ they say, 
“which most require assistance.” 
Its motto, says Mr. Allies, for the 
Roman Catholics, is “to him that 
hath shall be given.” Mr. Lingen— 
surely a conclusive witness on such 
& question—admits, in answer to 
Sir J. Ovleridge, that, “ supposing a 
district to be very poor, but making 
all reasonable exertions in the way 
of contributions, and yet unable to 
come up to the condition required 
by the Privy Ovuncil, sach a dis- 
trict would receive no help at all.” 
Dr. Temple, of Rugby, another wit- 
ness, unexceptionable both as to his 
experience and his sympathies, as 





: ™ Letter to Sir J.Coleridge, p. 15. 
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having been an examiner in the 
Council Office for two years, Prin- 
cipal of the Government College at 
Kneller Hall for six years more, and 
subsequently an Inspector of train- 
ing schools, says, ‘that he sees no 
way, under the present system, in 
which such districts can be touched 
educationally, except by the Govern- 
ment taking the whole practically. on 
its own shoulders” It is needless 
to appeal to further evidence of a 
position acknowledge by the coun- 
cil itself. It may readily be sup- 
posed that the sufferers under the 
operations of such a system express 
themselves somewhat more strongly 
than the faculty, who merely regard 
these anomalies as_ professional ex- 
periments. The Hon. Mr. Langdale, 
a Roman Catholic school manager, 
declares that the Privy Council re- 
gulations “seem to exact the largest 
local contributions where there are 
the least resources for raising them.” 
Its terms, says the Rev. Mr. Proctor, 
speaking from his experience as a 
clergyman in the poor districts of 
towns, are “useless to promoters of 
schools in poor places, unless they 
are prepared to take upon them- 
selves more labour and more pecu- 
niary responsibility than it is reason- 
able to expect.” Several of the 
educational boards in counties and 
archdeaconries, where these disabili- 
ties were most strongly felt, have 
at various times memorialised the 
Government on this subject. It is 
quite true that, as Dr. Temple ob- 
serves, the term “poor districts” 
often “means a district in which 
the proprietors refuse to take any 
share in the national duty of pro- 
viding education for the people.” 
We have no objection even to apply 
to them the term which Sir J. 
Shuttleworth prefers, both in his 
evidence and his pamphlet, of “ apa- 
thetic districts;” but it must be 
remembered that the apathy is, in 
the vast majority of cases, the apathy 
of the landowners, resident or non- 
resident—sometimes even of the 
clergy. The poor, for whose educa- 
tion the State is presumed to be 
interested, are no more “ apathetic” 
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in those districts than in others, It 
is hard that they are to be twofold 
sufferers, cursed with illiberal land- 
lords, and thrust out, for that very 
reason, from all hope of State assist- 
ance. “It is a fallacy in saying that 
the present system helps those who 
help themselves; the poor cannot 
help themselves in districts where 
the rich will not help them.” If 
for these words alone, the Report 
of these Commissioners would be 
worth all the money it costs the 
country. If no Minute had ever 
been founded on the Report—if no 
single step had ever been taken to- 
wards a remedy—it would still have 
been something for the unassisted 
schools to have had that pretence, 
upon which the rejection of their 
applications for aid has been con- 
tinually founded, exploded by such 
competent authority. But they say 
more than this. They remark—and 
they are only giving voice to a very 
common feeling, they may rest as- 
sured—that “the casé of the ex- 
cluded parishes is doubly hard, 
since they contribute as tax-payers 
to the fand which they do not share.” 
Managers and masters have talked 
about these Government grants, and 
their own claims, and the injustice 
of any contemplated diminution in 
their receipts, until we really be- 
lieve they have become perfectly 
oblivious of where the money comes 
from. The deputation to Lord 
Granville spoke of themselves, the 
other day, as “‘those interested in 
National education.” Are they 
alone interested? Are not the sup- 
perme of non-assisted schools to be 
eard? Why should poor little John 
Thomas, born under some Welsh 
squire, who will not contribute one 
farthing towards his parish school 
—John Thomas, who wants to read 
and write, and will cheerfully pay 
his weekly twopence for such in- 
struction—or John Thomas’s parson, 
who is ready to help him, by giving 
his time and such small money-help 
as his means may afford—have their 
tea taxed (if but to the minutest 
fraction that a “first-class” school- 
master can calculate), in order that 
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Tom Smith may learn his “ suffixes 
and affixes,” and do his mapping un- 
der a Government official in a Gothic 
villa? Is it merely because Tom 
Smith has the luck to live in a pet 
parish in a home county, where the 
school, to use again Mr. Assistant- 
Commissioner Fraser’s words, “is a 
picturesque feature on the outskirts 
of the park—an expected feature— 
one which visitors will like to see, 
and will be sure to ask after—in 
the village adjacent to the hall; and 
there, of course, it stands—is toler- 
ably cared for and duly admired” ? 
And then for poor John Thomas 
and his parson, paying for their 
own miserable school, taxed for 
Tom Smith’s picturesque building, 
to have no comfort from Sir J. K. 
Shuttleworth, but this, that they 
are “apathetic!” Does any reader 
think we are putting an imaginary 
ease? Will they take Mr. Fraser's 
word, when he gives us the follow- 
ing illustration, with everything 
except names and localities ?— 


“Think of a Peer contributing £35 
a-year to the support of a school where 
his mansion stands, and in the very next 
parish, from which he is said to derive an 
income of £4000 a-year, and which has 
twice the population, limiting his liber- 
ality to a subscription of £5—just one- 
seventh of the amount] Think else- 
where of a proprietor of £1800 a-year 
subscribing £3 to the school, but (that 
he may not be out of pocket) receiving 
back £3, 10s. as rent for the room in 
which it is held!”—Report, ii. 70. 


We know, and probably so do 
our readers, quite enough of rural 
districts and non-resident proprie- 
tors to be in a position to add pretty 
largely to this class of illustrations 
of the system, if it were necessary, 
from our own experience. 

Mr. Lingen says, indeed, the Go- 
vernment grants “proceed upon 
fixed rules ;” and that such a course, 
in a department which has to ad- 
minister a fund of this kind, is 
“required for its own protection.” 
And this is so perfectly true, that 
we would not advocate any relax- 
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ation of such fixed rules in favour 
of parishes so unhappily circum- 
stanced ; still less any such subsi- 
dising of small parishes by excep- 
tional grants; but any alteration 
of the principles on which the 
grants are made which tends to 
bring such parishes within the 
operation ef the system, is an ap- 
proach at least to the even-handed 
justice which is wanting in the pre- 
sent administration. Attempts have 
been honestly made to meet the 
difficulty; the capitation grant, in 
1858, was one;* it was intend- 
ed for the benefit of the rural dis- 
tricts especially ; but in consequence 
of the rejection by Parliament of 
that part of the scheme which 
would have laid a rate upon the 
towns, the grant was made general 
to all schools; and it has so no- 
toriously and confessedly failed in 
its purpose, that we shall not waste 
space in discussing it. 

Even the regulations of the Privy 
Council’s building grants, well-in- 
tentioned as they certainly were, 
defeated what ought to have been 
their main object. It was quite 
right that public money should not 
be spent upon ill-planned, ill-built, 
and ill-ventilated buildings. But 
in very many cases, the Committee 
of Privy Council, instead of pro- 
moting the building of schools, was 
very successful in preventing it. 
For some years aid was refused to 
village schools which had stone 
floors. No doubt, a wooden floor 
is a very good thing—if covered 
with a Turkey carpet, still better; 
but to insist upon either one or the 
other for village children who had 
stood upon earthen floors (when 
they did not prefer the gutters) all 
their lives hitherto, and were likely 
so to stand for another generation, 
was scarcely a regulation likely to 
have proceeded from any quarter 
but a Government office. Yet this 
piece of red-tapism was very unwill- 
ingly given up, as may be gathered 
from Mr. Lingen’s evidence. Many 
a promoter of a school in a remote 
and neglected district found that 





* It was not extended to Seotland. 
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when he had got his promises of 
money and his plans for building, 
his real difficulties were only begun. 
He had badgered the resident sqnire 
into something like liberality, had 
extracted the business-like dole from 
the agent of the non-resident, and 
made himself a nuisance and a 
weariness to all his personal friends 
near and distant—but these things 
were nothing to his fight with the 
Privy Oouncil. Had the little rag- 
ged brats, whom he was trying to 
reclaim from savagedom, been infant 
princesses, or wards in Chancery, 
Her Majesty’s Privy Council could 
not have been more scrupulously 
anxious as to their proper establish- 
ment and accommodation. ‘ My 
Lords” would inform him, post 
after post, on the very best fools- 
cap paper, how they required this 
and disapproved of that; how the 
very slope of the desks was an ob- 
ject of painful anxiety to their lord- 
ships (for fear the pencils should 
roll off),* and how strongly they 
would recommend list to all the 
doors. If he went up to London 
(an economy in the mere matter of 
postage) and tried te obtain some 
relaxation of these important re- 
quirements in person, there he had 
@ personal interview with Mr. Ches- 
ter—most pleasant and courteous 
of ‘secretaries. Let that gentleman 
describe in his own words how such 
an applicant fared :— 


“We were always very unwilling to 
admit beforehand that any latitude or 
any discretion was possible, because our 
experience led us to see that people 
would always strive to obtain the mini- 
mum, ... If the parties saw that the 
requirement of the Committee of Coun- 
cil could be relaxed, they would always 
make the greatest possible efforts to get 
it relaxed. In the first instance, there- 
fore, at any rate, we used generally to 
hold them very much at arm’s length, 
until we were perfectly satisfied that 
their reasons were bond fide and suffi- 
cient, and then we made a relaxation.” 


Such stern virtue was not with- 
out its reward :— 
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“T have known many cases in which 
rsons have come to the office, and 
ave remonstrated against our ——— 
to a F oy versus site, which we thought 
insufficient or objectionable in some 
point of view, and they have scolded 
and complained, and said that we were 
without bowels, and have attributed the 
greatest possible cruelty to us. Perhaps 
a week or a fortnight afterwards the 
same persons will come back and say, 
‘We are so much obliged to you now 
for the objections which you made to 
our site. e are quite satisfied it was 
a very bad one; we could not get a 
better one when we saw you, but the 
day after, the most eligible site in the 
whole district was offered to us, and 
now we have got it.’ Ihave known a 
very large number of cases in which 
people who have at first objected to our 
requisitions, have afterwards expressed 
themselves very grateful for them.”— 
Minutes of Hviuence, p. 98. 


We do not grudge the worthy 
secretary or his chiefs the satis- 
faction of a good conscience, which 
they must have felt when these re- 
pentant applicants. came back and 
kissed the Privy Oouncil rod; but 
it was well for Mr. Chester’s personal 
peace of mind—for the Board itself, 
we suppose, is literally “ without 
bowels ”"—that he ser | not enter 
into the feelings of those who never 
came back at all, bat went their 
weary way home to their distant 
parishes, muttering anything but 
grateful blessings upon ‘* My Lords ” 
and their secretary. If he could 
only have seen the schools that 
never were built, as the Irish poet 
has it! and the wretched attempts 
at education that went struggling 
on in those “apathetic” districts, 
he would have confessed that the 
rigid and unbending virtue of the 
State made her a very harsh step- 
mother to some of her young family. 

There is sufficient evidence, too, 
that even the lower strata of town 
populations have been as yet but 
little touched by these educational 
grants; that help has been given, 
not only in districts where it was 
least wanted, but also to classes who 
had no claim upon it; that the 
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farmers, for instance, of North 
Wales, shopkeepers and tradesmen 
of Scotland, and the skilled me- 
chanics of Manchester — classes per- 
fectly able to pay for education 
for themselves — have largely avail- 
ed themselves of the cheap school, 
which should have been filled, in 
the one case by the children of the 
agricultural labourer, and in the 
other by the gamins of the poor 
streets. But this has arisen, not 
so much from any defect in the 
Privy Council management, as from 
the utter want — confessed and la- 
mented everywhere — of respectable 
and efficient middle-class schools on 
the one hand, and the difficulty, on 
the other, of enticing a demoralised 
and often vicious population into 
schools of any kind. 

Agaip, a lavish expenditure in 
many cases has been as much a 
characteristic of these building 
grants, as a stern refusal of them 
in others. One would like to know 
all the history of such an unreason- 
able award as £9248 to the one 
parish of St. Thomas Charter-house ; 
a@ poor and over-crowded district, 
unquestionably ; not inaptly distin- 
guished by its zealous incumbent, 
as “ Costermongria ;” yet it was 
hard to rob so many rural Peters 
to pay any town apostle at this 
rate. The Board always had archi- 
tectural tastes, too, and encouraged 
them in others; in Wales, es 
cially, there are buildings in which 
public money has been largely in- 
vested, which strike the traveller, 
not so much with admiration, as 
with an uncomfortable feeling of 
their total incongruity with every- 
thing around them. Mr. Jenkins, 
the Assistant-Commissioner for the 
Welsh district, speaks strongly upon 
the tendency of the Government re- 
quirements, either to produce build- 
ings at a wasteful cost, or, quite as 
often, to lead the promoters to re- 
linguish all idea of Government aid. 
And what has been the consequence 
in many instances, not only in Wales, 
but even in Herefordshire? That 
which is the necessary consequence 
of all over-building, whether by 
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public bodies or individuals : “ hand- 
some and spacious buildings stand- 
ing idle and unused,” says Mr. Fraser, 
“from lack of funds ;” or, as many 
can testify as well as ourselves, from 

rsonal observation, a magnificent- 
fookin school-room not half filled; 
and of the children instructed there, 
more than half belonging to a class 
for which State aid never was in- 
tended. “Utility,” says Dr. Hodg- 
son, “is sacrificed to architectural 
design, and especially as regards 
high-pitched roofs and latticed win- 
dows.” At Clapham he found a 
grant of £900 made towards the 
building of a school, in which the 
boys’ room was “large and lofty 
enough for a small cathedral,” b 
which “the sound was so muc 
affected, that it was found neces- 
sary to suspend clothes from the 
roof to break the echo.” To this 
extreme taste for single lofty rooms, 
and to another great hobby of the 
Council — “ parallel desks’? — more 
than one of the Commissioners are 
inclined to attribute no small share 
of thegblame for indifferent reading 
and writing. 

Another unpleasant feature of the 
present system is the growing ten- 
dency to dissatisfaction amongst cer- 
tificated masters. It would be un- 
fair to a body of, on the whole, use- 
ful and deserving men, to say that 
this feeling exists among the majo- 
rity. No doubt the Commissioners 
speak in trath as well as in charity, 
when they declare that the charges of 
conceit and discontent are generally 
“not well founded,” though they 
admit “a certain degree of dissatis- 
faction.” Of this they had unques- 
tionable evidence. Of the Assistant- 
Commissioners, Mr. Foster thought 
the class “generally dissatisfied.” 
Mr. Wilkinson “had abundant com- 
plaints made” to him of “the hard- 
ships under which the profession 
laboured ;” but “the united testi- 
mony failed to convince him” of 
their existence. Mr. Fraser “did 


not himself observe any tenden 

to dissatisfaction,” but “was told 

AY several persons” that it existed, 
r. Hedley, also, “had little op. 
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portunity of learning whether cer- 
tificated teachers as a body, were 
dissatisfied ;’ but met with one 
who had left the profession to be 
a clerk in a post-office, who assured 
him that many were so; “his posi- 
tion as a person of education was 
not recognised as he thought it 
should have been.” So, Mr. Wat- 
kins, an inspector of long experi- 
ence, thinks that they are “ not 
content with their social position ; 
that they are educated men, and 
that they are not received by the 
world at large as gentlemen.” Now, 
let us stop for a moment to examine 
what these men’s position really is. 
They are the sons of parents either 
of the.labouring or lower middle- 
class, almost universally. No doubt 
it is their own industry and ability, 
in great measure, which has won 
for them an opportunity of improv- 
ing their position. They find them- 
selves in possession of an income 
averaging £97 per annum. In Lan- 
cashire, where wages are high and 
education better valued, the average 
reaches £120 or £130.* bP the 
Wesleyan schools, the minimum in 
most districts is £100. In fact, the 
Wesleyans have already begun to 
complain that they are “better paid 
than their ministers.” They oc- 
cupy a station of unquestionable 
respectability, and their superior 
education wins for them, from all 
classes, a large degree of considera- 
tion. It certainly is not easy, at 
first sight, to make out the peculiar 
hardship of their case. 

But nothing is fairer than to hear 
men speak for themselves. Listen 
to Mr. Jobn Snell, whom the Com- 
mission examined at some length, 
and whom they have thought wor- 
thy of a distinct quotation in their 
Report. He is the master of “ one 
of the best schools” that Mr. Fraser 
met with in Somersetshire, and 
complained to him that “ the best 
masters were dissatisfied, both with 
their remuneration and their social 

ition.” Mr. Fraser thought that 

r. Snell ‘‘ himself did not share 
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this feeling.” Let this witness speak 
for himself; he will not be sorry, we 
feel sure, to see himself once more re- 
flected in our humble pages :— 


“Trained teachers do not dislike their 
work ; there is no reason why they should; 
it is honourable, intellectual, and bene- 
volent; but scciety has not yet learned 
how to value them. This they feel with 
all the sensitiveness that belongs to edu- 
cated and professional men. The man 
who studies human laws, he who under- 
stands the human frame and the healing 
art, the artist who can produce a picture, 
each has a recognised position, and is 
esteemed; but the man who labours for 
the elevation of his fellow, who deals 
with the human intellect, who is in- 
trusted to cut and polish the most pre- 
cious jewel in creation, is a mere social 
nonentity. The lawyer is ignorant of 
his existence, for he is without means; 
the parson takes the same notice of him 
as he does of the parish beadle ; and 
the doctor only knows him as he knows 
all other poor souls, or rather ‘poor 
bodies.’ The Government, by assisting 
us to larger incomes and to better educa- 
tions, have done very much to elevate our 
position, and we are thankful (?); still, 
we conceive ourselves not holding that 
place in public estimation we may justly 
expect to hold.”—Report, i. 159. 


It is well that all parties should 
understand each other on this ques- 
tion. Far be it from us to degrade 
the schoolmaster: We agree with 
Mr. Snell so far as this, that much 
has been done of late years, and 
rightly done, to raise him. But if 
Mr. Snell means to assert that the 
men whom the State wants, and 
whom the State is to pay, for “cut- 
ting and polishing” the little boys 
and girls of the labouring classes, 
are those who claim a social equa- 
lity with surgeons and lawyers, he 
very much mistakes the feeling of 
the country. But there is a passage 
in Mr. Snell’s evidence which the 
Commissioners have not quoted, but 
which appears to us of even more 
significance. He wishes to be more 
distinctly the servant of the State, 
and “less dependent upon local em- 
ployers.” He says— 
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“The Committee of Council might 
fairly claim to be made acquainted with 
the reasons why teachers and managers 
separate. . . Ifit were known that 
there is a power above that cares for him, 
he would no longer be snubbed by the 
little shopkeeper who subscribes balf-a- 
crown anuually to the school, or expect- 
ed to walk in through the back-door of 
his wealthier patron, like the servants.” 
—Answers, Report, v. 393. 

It may be unfair to suppose that 
Mr. Snell represents the feelings of 
the profession. But it must be re- 
membered that he is really, as the 
Commissioners admit, a very “ in- 
telligent witness’”—a man-of con- 
siderable ability and attainments, 
and no doubt influential amongst his 
brother teachers. We are scarcely 
justified in supposing that he came 
forward to express sentiments which 
he knew they would generally repu- 
diate. He must stand as in some 
sense a representative man. There 
ig a lecture delivered by a Mr. Jones, 
at a meeting of the “ Schoolmasters’ 
Association,” and published under 
the auspices of that body, which 
breathes very much the same spirit ; 
and we have a pamphlet lying be- 
fore us,* written by “one of prac- 
tical experience’— we presume a 
schoolmaster —in which, amongst 
some other intemperate remarks, it 
is suggested that each certificated 
master might fairly write after his 
name the letters B. P. C. D.—* Badly 
Paid Common Dradge.” We have a 
Mr. Addley stating that “ their 
dissatisfaction arises from their ima- 
gining that they are fitted to take a 
higher position in society because 
of their education, which is often 
superior to that of the clergyman.” 

e do not know who Mr. Addley 
is, or whether this last opinion is 
his own, or merely quoted as that of 
his informants, but it is the nar- 
row view which may be expected 
from some kinds of training. The 
schoolmaster brings to his work, no 
doubt, in some cases, more know- 
ledge of cube roots, or of some de- 
tails of physical geography, than the 
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clergyman ; and this, among the 


half-educated, for a “supe- 
rior’ education. ‘“‘The more we 
succeed,” said an inspector, - 


ing of the system to Mr. Allies,+ 
“the more we fail.” “The first-rate 
teacher ccmpares himself with the 
clergyman, and flattered somewhat 
by his self-love, it is not difficult for 
him to conceive that, in intellect 
and knowledge, he is more than a 
match for one so much above him 
in social position.” He goes on at 
greater length than we have space 
to quote, to show the tendency of the 
present examinations to foster this 
delusion. 


The effect of the present system 
of training is not less dangérous, as 
may be readily imagined, in the case 
of the weaker vessels—the mis- 
tresses. There is, indeed, a very 
proper degree of unwillingness, on 
the part both of Mr. Lingen and 
other witnesses, to admit the com- 
plaints which Mr. Senior, as a mem- 
ber of a Royal Commission which 
is above gallantry, insists upon it 
that he hears made—‘‘that they 
know a good deal which they have 
not to teach, and are ignorant of a 
good deal which they ought to 
teach.” Mr. Baber (who is the ladies’ 
training-master at Whitelands), con- 
fesses that they “spend a good deal 
of money very foolishly, eee 
in dress ;” but that is a little weak- 
ness which no one will for a moment 
think of imputing exclusively to any 
system of training. Pressed by Mr. 
Lake as to any point in which 
“young schoolmistresses are most 
commonly found to fail,” he replies 
that he “should be puzzled to select 
a point.” A remarkable case whic 
Mr. Lake proceeds to quote, he 
thinks miust be a “very rare one 
indeed.” We trust it may be; but 
certainly, from our own limited ex- 

rience, we can quite understand 

rs. White (whose preference of se- 
cond and third-class teachers was 
noticed above), having found a first- 
class young lady giving her pupils a 
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lesson in Euclid, without herself 
understanding the meaning of an 
angle, and being quite unable to 
convince her that such teaching was 
useless.* 

There is one very important point 
—almost the only one which is not 
of detail rather than of principle — 
in which the Revised Code differs 
from the recommendations of the 
Commissioners. They did “not re- 
commend any reduction in the aid 
at present given to the training col- 
leges in various forms.” This New 
Code, on the other hand, both in 
withdrawing certain grants of £100 
per annum to ‘ Lecturers in His- 
tory, English Literature, Geogra- 
py, Physical Science, and Applied 

athematics”—in reducing the num- 
ber of Queen’s scholars—and in 
certain alterations in the system 
of pupil-teachers— will unquestion- 
ably have the effect of diminishing 
considerably the aid given by the 
State to these institutions. Sir J. 
Shuttleworth is indignant at such a 
‘* deliberate intention to degrade the 
curriculum of study.” He has a right 
to be heard with the utmost respect, 
for no man has been a more earnest 
worker in the field of education : 
but really, when the public know 
that these colleges cost the State 
£122,000 a-year, four-fifths of their 
expenditure— when they remember 
that the hopes.of Sir J. Shuttle- 
worth himself, their earliest found- 
er, “that the teachers might be 
taught to look upon popular educa- 
tion in a missionary spirit, and be 
trained to a life of humility and 
self-denial, have been disappointed ; 
that the precautions against personal 
athbition, which he tried to establish 
in the shape of extreme plainness of 
diet and hard manual labour, have 
been given up;”{—when they learn 
that the syllabus of these colleges ori- 
ginally provided for a course of three 
years, but that “the third year was 
omitted, as it was found that the 
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students of the third year were not 
the most vigorous, but the feeblest 
of its members ;”{—when Mr. Robin- 
son, himself the principal of one of 
these colleges, admits that he thinks 
the present system of instruction 
“ operates unfavourably on the teach- 
ing in elementary schools ;’Z—and 
Mr. Cundill, who formerly held a 
similar office, considers that “super- 
ficial acquirements sometimes take 
the place of those of a more practical 
and elementary character”|| — and 
when to this is added Dr. ‘Temple's 
plain warning, that the danger of 
‘training teachers in a separate in- 
stitution is that they get too exalted 
a notion of their position and what 
they have to do, and they gradually 
acquire a wrong belief that the 
work of a schoolmaster is the one 
great work of the day, and that 
they are the men to do it,’—when 
these opinions, drawn from no hos- 
tile witnesses, come to be compared 
with the independent testimony 
which has just been quoted as to 
the actual results of the training in 
some instances, the public will at 
least be willing to pause before they 
condemn even this feature of the 
New Code as a deliberate intention 
“to give the poor a worse educa- 
tion.” If it were a question of 
private feeling, and not of weighty 
public interest, we could readily 
sympathise with Mr. Coleridge when 
he contemplates working on at St. 
Mark’s with a less efficient staff and 
a lower curriculum of study; but 
it is impossible not to hope that 
even in this case the “lowering the 
standard of instruction,’ which he 
regards with such natural dislike, 
may prove to be merely “ stooping to 
conquer.” 

That there are points of detail in 
the New Code to which fair objec- 
tion may be taken, and has been 
taken, makes no difference with 
regard to its leading principles. 
The sudden alteration in the posi- 





* Answers, Report, v. p. 450. 
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tion of masters now holding Govern- 
ment certificates, by the loss of their 
augmentation grants, is a case of 
hardship which we hope will meet 
with some consideration. Though 
the Commissioners may be quite 
right in denying that the nature of 
those grants give their holders any 
“moral right ” to their continuance, 
there can be no question of the im- 
pression existing in the holders’ 
mind ; and we should be sorry to 
see so desirable a reform, as we 
believe the present Minute to be, 
based upon even a constructive in- 
justice. But the schoolmasters and 
their friends may rest assured that 
they will not improve their case by 
the style of reclamation which some 
of them have adopted. When Mr. 
Bromby, ‘on their bebalf, calls the 
Revised Code “ one great libel upon, 
not only teachers and managers, 
but the whole body of school in- 
spectors,” or when the Free Church 
teachers of Scotland talk about 
“foul wrong and injustice,” “a 
desire to keep down the education 
of the people,” to prevent them from 
obtaining “State appointments,” 
and “a gigantic scheme for estab- 
lishing and perpetuating caste in 
one of its most odious forms,”* they 
only show how unfortunately the 
“ breeches - pocket” question affects 
the judgment and the temper of 
men who, upon all indifferent sub- 
jects, are probably as sensible and 
civil-spoken as their neighbours. 
So again, as to the religious ques- 
tion, which we purposely leave un- 
touched, inasmuch as all moderate 
men seem agreed that it is not really 
affected by this New Code at all,— 
the public will not attach much 
weight to such remarks as those of 
the Bishop of Carlisle in his charge, 
when he suggests that “it has been 
resolved at all hazards, to subvert 
the educational apparatus which 
worked so powerfully in favour of 
the National Church ;” or of Arch- 
deacon Denison at Cambridge, 
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“that it is an insidious attempt to 
get rid of religious instruction.” 
Imputations of motives are not ar- 
guments; they are merely indica- 
tions of a determination not to 
meet the real question atall. Some 
modifications of its terms in favour 
of the younger class of children ; 
some addition to the grant in the 
case of boys’ schools, proportioned 
to the higher salary of masters com- 
pared with mistresses; above all, 
some further relaxation of the con- 
ditions of obtaining a certificate, so 
as to meet the wants and the re- 
sources of the rural schools,—may all 
be fairly asked, and will no doubt 
be obtained. But at present it 
seems almost impossible to separate 
the real blots in the Code from the 
mere personal grievances. The pre- 
sent system has created, as Mr. Cole- 
ridge says, such “an immense com- 
plexus of interests,” that to obtain 
a fair discussion of the real question 
has as yet seemed hopeless. Yet it 
is a question which must not be de- 
cided with any reference to private 
interests, however importunate, or 
private feelings, however enthusias- 
tic and praiseworthy. Lord Gran- 
ville was perfectly right when he 
remarked that some of the first de- 
putation who had waited upon him 
made out “a case, unfortunately, 
almost too strong for themselves.’ 
When a school manager gets up at 
a public meeting, as at Northamp- 
ton, and complains that his school, 
now receiving £40 from Govern- 
ment, will, under the New Code, 
only receive about £7—when an- 
other writes to a Church news- 
paper + and announces that, out of 
sixty-four children in attendance, 
in a school pronounced by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Inspector to be in a “v 

fair” state of efficiency, the result 
of an experimental examination on 
the new principle was that he would 
receive £5, when the production of 
five children only whose attendance 
was regular and progress moderate- 





* The Revised Code; being Resolutions agreed to at the Meeting of the Free Church 
Teachers’ Association, &c., pp. 20, 23. 
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ly good, would entitle him to that 
sum,—it is quite clear that these 
gentlemen have furnished us with 
at, least two cases of a gross waste 
of Government money; and that, 
however painful such a result might 
be to honest and hard-working 
parish priests, the New Code will 
work well if it reduces such schools 
to the rank of dame-schools, or closes 
them entirely until better attend- 
ance, or better teaching, or both, can 
be secured. The measure is not per- 
fect; but it is an honest attempt 
in the right direction—the more 
honest, in that it confesses a failure 
in the past. It would be better even 
to accept it with all its faults than 
to go back to a system of which a 
Royal Commission has declared 
“that the whole scheme of educa- 
tion was settled, that the sehool- 
books were prepared, and, above 
all, that the teachers were trained, 
upon suppositions as to the age of 
the pupils, and the opportunities 
which would be afforded for in- 


structing them, which the facts have 
not sustained.”* 

Least of all should this be looked 
upon as a political or party question. 
We trust that Parliament will be 
prepared to meet, with as bold a front 
as they may, the ominous “ remind- 
er,” that “a goodly portion of the 
9000 certificated teachers are pos- 
sessed of the elective franchise.”} 
For ourselves, we are content to ac- 
cept the principle of the Minute as 
a symptom of “ Conservative Reac- 
tion” in the Privy Council itself. 
“ Stare super antiquas vias” might 
have been its motto. The chiefs of 
the Conservative party who have 
been the stanchest friends of public 
education — Sir John Pakington, 
Lord Stanley, Mr. Adderley, and 
many others—have carefully ab- 
stained from anything like a condem- 
nation of its principles, and have 
declared their intention of waiting, 
as we hope the country will, until 
they shall have been fairly explained 
and discussed in Parliament. 





CANADA-—OUR FROZEN FRONTIER. 


Tue probability of a war with the 
Northern ‘States of America makes 
us apxious to inquire what the condi- 
tion of our colonies in that quarter of 
the globe is at present, and what as- 
sistance they may expect to receive 
from the mother country during the 
winter months. 

Having passed a portion of last 
autumn in Nova Scotia, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, New Brunswick; and 
Canada, we may perhaps be able to 
throw some light upon a subject 
which just now is one of great 
national interest. 

Early in September a conversa- 
tion took. place in our hearing on 
board one of those excellent steam- 
ers which ply between the rapids 
of St. Anns—the scene of Moore’s 
“ Canadian Boat - song” — and the 
town of Ottawa, the new seat of 


Government for the United Pro- 
vinces of Upper and Lower Can- 
ada. 

The party consisted of a distin- 
guished officer in the English army on 
full pay ; a merchant, resident at St. 
John, New Brunswick ; an English- 
man well “ posted” in public affairs at 
home ; and a member of one of the Co- 
lonial Legislatares. 

These gentlemen we will for bre- 
vity call respectively — “ Miles,” 
“* Mercator,” “ Civis,” and “ Sen- 
ator.” 

They were all proceeding to Ot- 
tawa, — Miles to make a report on 
certain Government works; Merca- 
tor to see his partner, who was en- 
gaged in the lumber-trade; Civis 
for curiosity, information, and _fish- 
ing; Senator for the purpose of 
conferring with a contractor respect- 
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ing the extension of railways in his 
own province. 

A brandy cocktail, after a substan- 
tial and well-cooked dinner, had made 
them all just sufficiently communi- 
cative and tolerant to be both pleasant 
talkers and good listeners. 

C1vis.—* How beautiful this river 
is! When one looks at the gorgeous 
foliage on the banks, the settler 
dropping calmly but quickly down 
the stream in his canoe, and feels 
the soft, warm, clear air, one can 
hardly realise the fact that before 
three months are passed the broad 
rapid stream will be completely frozen 
over, the branches of the trees borne 
down with snow, and the inhabitants 
along the banks almost entirely with- 
out occupation.” 

Mercator.— Yes; the lumbering 
is nearly over for this year now, 
and very few rafts will start from 
Ottawa after the first week in Sep- 
tember.” 

Civis.—“ When do the steamers 
discontinue running ?” 

Mercator. —“They knock off 
about the 20th of November, I am 
sorry to say, as I have shares in the 
company; and grumble extremely 
at our property being idle for full 
four months every year.” 

Senator.—“ You will have more 
reason, I fear, to complain of your 
profits in the timber-trade falling off 
this year than your dividend in the 
steamboat company.” 

Mercator.—“ Yes ; but our profits 
are pretty good most years, and we 
can afford to have a bad one in that 
trade now and then.” 

Civis.—“ Have the troubles in the 
States affected the timber-trade of 
Canada much ?” 

Mercator. —‘‘ Yes, sir, enor- 
mously ; and that is one of those 
things which you people in Eng- 
land forget when you tell us that 
we must take care of ourselves in 
matters of military defence. Peace 
with the States is essential for the 
prosperity of almost all trades in 
Canada, but especially the timber- 
trade. Anything that affects the 


quiet of the United States acts im- 
mediately upon our business, for I 
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can show by books of our own that we 
export as much to the United States 
every year as to Europe.” 

Civis.—“ And what has been the 
falling off this year ?” 

Mercator. —“ With the United 
States we have done nothing ; trade 
there has been so paralysed, and prices 
have been so low, that we conld not 
deal with them, except at a loss, and 
have therefore preferred to keep our 
stock on hand.” 

Mites. —‘‘ How unfair, then, it 
is for England to suppose that 
Canada can defend herself in case 
of war between Great Britain and 
America. Her whole frontier must 
bear the brunt of the battle whenever 
it comes ; and, owing to her proximity 
to the foe, she must suffer in a far 
greater proportion than the mother 
country.” 

Civis.—‘‘ Suppose a war were to 
take place between the two nations 
upon a subject which did not directly 
affect the interests of Canada, what 
view do you think the Canadians 
would be likely to take of it ?” 

Mercator—“I not only think, 
but know, that both provinces are 
as loyal as the county of Middlesex. 
We are proud of our connection 
with the old country. We send 
our children there to be educated 
when we can; we speak of it as 
‘home ;’ we cling to monarchical 
ee gpa When the Prince of 

ales was here, he was received 
throughout the whole territory with 
on enthusiasm impossible to de- 
scribe or overrate, in spite of occa- 
sional maladroit advice and conse- 
quent arrangements devoid of tact 
and good judgment. In the Upper 
Province of Canada there are many 
subjects upon which men differ, 
and concerning which there are 
continually angry disputes in the 
Legislature. In the Lower, the Jand- 
tenure question being now settled, 
there can scarcely be said to be one 
matter of public importance upcn 
which the public mind is at all 
agitated. Between the provinces 
the question of representation, of 
course, is one that divides parties, 
fills the mewspapers with angry 
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arguments, and keeps up that un- 
happy feeling which their union 
was intended to obliterate, and 
which, in a great measure, it has 
allayed. But the people of both 

rovinces believe that they have a 

tter form of government than that 
which any foreign prince or president 
cap offer them.” 

Crvis.—“ You hardly answer my 
question. If England was obliged 
to embark in a war with the United 
States, for the cause of which the 
colonies could in no way be held 
responsible, and the casus belli one 
that they were never asked their 
opinion upon, and were totally in- 
different. to, do you not think 
that the feelings of the Legislature 
would be to throw off a connection 
which made them obnoxious to 
their friends, without giving them 
the means of protecting themselves 
from their enemies ?” 

Mercator.—“ You almost sup- 
pose an impossibility. America is 
not likely to go to war for any cause 
arising out of European disputes. 
But if she were to quarrel with you 
upon a question which affected 
England’s honour, no matter how 
great our stake would be, or how 
little we had to do with the origin of 
the quarrel, we should prepare to de- 
fend our border with as much deter- 
mination as if it were a question in 
which Canada alone was consulted 
and concerned.” 

Senator.—“I am not so sure 
about that. I believe the whole of 
the North American colonies would, 
if possible, on such an _ occasion, 
act as Mercator has described ; but, 
in case of a sudden invasion in the 
winter season by a large army, they 
would very likely be driven to sur- 
render, and would be obliged to make 
the best bargain they could for them- 
selves.” 

Mites.—“I don’t fear that any 
disaster of that kind could happen, 
even with the limited number of 
troops which we now have on the 
continent. We could, even with 
these, defend some of the strong 
places and positions, while our 
militia would in a few weeks be 
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quite as numerous and well drilled as 
any soldiers that they would be likely 
to meet.” 

Srenator.— The loyalty of the 
people was sufficiently shown dur- 
ing the Crimean war, by their con- 
tributions to the Patriotic Fund, 
and during the Indian mutiny, by 
the raising of the 100th regiment ; 
and I believe nothing short of in- 
sult from the mother country will 
eradicate the feeling of devotion to 
England and England’s honour, 
that universally pervades all classes 
in our colonies. At the same time, 
I hold it to be the plain duty of 
England, under existing circum- 
stances, to keep many more troops 
on this continent than she has 
hitherto done. Look at the frontier 
we have to defend. From Detroit to 
the River St. John is more than 
nine hundred miles, and thence to 
the Bay of Fundy is more than three 
hundred.” 

Crvis.—“ You don’t propose that 
this shou!d all be placed in a state of 
defence ?” 

Sevator—* Certainly not ; such a 
thing would be impossible, of course ; 
but I mention it to show our vul- 
nerability. If a trouble were to arise 
suddenly, we could only do as Lord 
Seaton did in 1837—concentrate our 
forces, form magazines, and organise 
our militia.” 

Civis.—‘ For my own part, I do 
not see that much ultimate harm 
would ensue if a lodgment were made 
in Canada during the winter months 
by a force from the United States. 
It would be impossible for them to 
penetrate far into the interior. The 
absence of roads, the nature of the 
country, and the severity of the 
climate, would prevent them from 
making any way.” 

Senator.—‘I hope that is not 
the opinion of English statesmen at 
home. It is true that the loyalty 
of the inhabitants of Canada would 
render it almost impossible for the 
hostile army to penetrate far; but 
the efforts made by the inhabitants, 
which alone would prevent a suc- 
cessful invasion, would be founded 
upon the conviction that they might 
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expect succour from England before 
long, and that England is ready to 
protect our interests, and indeed 
to defend her own honour, which 
would be for ever sacrificed if she were 
to regard with coldness an attack up- 
on our soil.” 

Civts. — “You mistake me. I 
mean that the invasion of Canada 
would not be attended with ulti- 
mate success. We could, when the 
St. Lawrence opens, crowd the lakes 
with gunboats, cut off the enemy’s 
basis of operations, and capture the 
whole of their invading force.” 

Senator. — “ But see what de- 
structiun would be effected in the 
mean time! Montreal, Kingston, 
Toronto, Hamilton, totally unde- 
fended, would very probably fall. 
Batteries might be erected, which 
would render their recapture diffi- 
cult and expensive. Besides, if 
England does not think that it is 
of vital importance that our towns 
should be saved from pillage, the 
sooner we know it the better, in 
order that we may be able to take 
measures in time to save ourselves 
from such a calamity.” 

Civis. —“ If anything like the 
destruction of defenceless towns 
were to take place, we could have 
the most ample revenge by attack- 
ing and destroying the cities of 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
many others along the coast.” 

Senator.—“ An operation which 
would be nearly as injurious to your 
own merchants and countrymen as to 
the Yankees, putting humane notions 
aside.” 

Mixes.—‘‘ As we are at present, 
in case of an unexpected attack, the 
only thing to be done would be to 
seize a few strong positions, and 
hold them with the regular army, 
and leave the militia to account for 
the enemy when they crossed at 
other places; but the rapid manner 
in which the Americans have de- 
veloped their railway system has 
altered the whole state of things in 
respect to the defence of Canada 
since 1837. Besides, that was only 
a rebellion, and danger was not 
actually felt beyond our own fron- 
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tier. But supposing that we were 
at war with the States, they would 
threaten by railway our New Bruns- 
wick frontier, from Bangor in the 
State of Maine. At Richmond 
they could, by sending troops from 
Portland, intercept our railway be- 
tween Montreal and Quebec, and 
from this point to Detroit, in the 
extreme west, they would have 
lines along every inch of their 
border, communicating with the 
great seats of industry and popula- 
tion — Boston, Lowell, New York, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati— and the 
Atlantic coast.” 

Crvis.—“ We could send you re- 
inforcements from England in a 
month.” 

Mites. — “ Suppose the difficulty 
were to take place in the winter. 
The St. Lawrence is practically 
closed by Christmas, and it would 
be madness to attempt to land 
troops on the lower part of the river, 
even if ships could get into the 
centre of the stream. The snow- 
storms in the beginning of Decem- 
ber are fearfal— perfectly blinding, 
and the navigation most danger- 
ous.” 

Mercator. — “ There can be no 
better proof of that statement, than 
that after the middle of November 
owners find it extremely difficult to 
effect insurances on the strongest 
ships.” 

Mires.—‘‘ No wonder. The chan- 
nel is narrow and tortuous. The 
masses of ice floating about the river 
are sufficient to break the strongest 
paddle-wheels to pieces, and to dam- 
age the most powerful screw. The 
ropes of the ships become coated and 
stiff with ice, which prevents their 
running through the blocks. The 
‘bordage,’ consisting of rough 
masses of frozen water, shifting, 
rushing, and grinding with the 
action of the tide and wind, and 
varying from a mile to two in width, 
would render the landing of troo 
a@ most perilous ugdertaking. No 
common sailors could be of the least 
use in overcoming the difficulties, or 
in managing the ice-boats necessary 
for a disembarkation. And I should 
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be very sorry to entrust any num- 
ber of men to the charge of the 
most experienced ‘ voyageurs,’ won- 
derful as their daring and skill is 
in getting through this inhospitable 
stuff. A very short time ago, the Ist 
regiment was wrecked at the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence. The men were 
all saved; and as the winter had 
not set in, a steamer was sent down 
from Quebec, which took them off. 
Had it been later in the year, it is 
impossible to say what the conse- 
quences would have been, for there 
was no road to escape by, and no 
ship could have come near them. 
Then again, if we were to look for 
help from Halifax or St. John, I be- 
lieve the road from Fredericton to 
Riviere du Loup, the point where 
the Grand Trunk Railway termi- 
nates, is narrow and bad, and would 
offer many difficulties to an army in 
the winter.” 

Senator.—“ From the Lake 
Temiscouata to the St. Lawrence it 
is new, and, I have heard, good; at 
-any rate it ought to be an excellent 
one, for it has cost the province a 
very large sum of money.” 

Mires.— Is it macadanised ?” 

Civis.—‘‘Oh dear, no! Itis a 
common clay road, with ruts in 
places two feet deep, many of which 
are capacious enough to inter a file of 
grenadiers. 

“The country is covered by dense 
forests, only thinly populated, and 
buried in ice and snow for at least 
four months in the year.” 

Mercator. —“In peace we have 
a@ ready access to Canada through 
Portland, in the State of Maine, over 
a railway to Quebec, which is leased 
to the Grand Trank Railway Com- 
pany, and worked by them. This 
of course would be closed to us in 
war, and we should therefore be 
confined during the winter to one 
route — namely, that through New 
Brunswick, which Civis seems to have 
lately seen.” 

Civis.—“I ghall not forget it in 
a hurry. About a fortnight ago I 

over it all with a friend, 
~ travelling from St. John to Que- 
ec,” 
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Mixes.—‘‘ Then, as we are speak- 
ing of the defences of Canada, 
will you give a description of your 
journey, for there is nothing so im- 
portant connected with that subject 
as the means of transport through 
New Brunswick ?” 

Crvis. —“ We left St. John one 
morning about the end of August, 
in one of the steamers which ply 
daily during the summer and autumn 
between there and _ Fredericton, 
the town which, for some good 
cause, I have no doubt, is the seat 
of government rather than St. John, 
the commercial capital of the pro- 
vince, and the most flourishing place 
between Quebec and the ‘ hungry’ 
Galway. ‘The passengers on board 
the steamer gave one a fair notion of 
what the travelling population is. 
One or two settlers, intelligent and 
hardy Scotchmen, returning to their 
farms after making arrangements 
at St. John with merchants there, 
about sending down their corn for 
exportation; lumberers returning 
to their clearings; a few timber- 
merchants running up to get a 
peep at their various saw-mills and 
depots along the river; and three 
or four copper-coloured parties, at- 
tired like dilapidated inhabitants 
of Monmouth Street, whose long, 
black, straight- matted hair, dark, 
narrow, long eyes, high cheek- 
bones, flattish nose, wide mouth, 
bad teeth, and Tartar-like expres- 
sion, made our first impression of 
the ‘red man’ anything but ro- 
mantic. A few of them are here 
generally seen in every steamer, 
lying lazily on the cargo near the 
engine, or crowded with their 
squaws and children in some snug 
corner of the vessel. 

“They are dreadfully poor and 
indolent, and defy the exértions of 
all settlers to make them work. 
Nothing will induce them either to 
dig the ground or hew the timber, 
and they seem perfectly incapable 
of learning any trade which might 
keep them in competence. They 
live in wretched villages of wooden 
huts, and support life by hunting 
and fishing, while the women make 
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baskets, as well as that bark - work, 
ornamented with flowers in mouse 
hair, so familiar to us at home. At 
the same time, no one can build a 
canoe like an Indian. His work 
in that line contrasts as favourably 
with that of the Anglo-Saxon as 
one of Barker’s broughams does 
with a hackney cab; and no for- 
eigner can call a moose, track a 
bear, or spear a salmon in com- 
parison to him. They are per- 
fectly harmless; and although liv- 
ing completely apart from Euro- 
peans, freely mix with them in the 
towns, solicit [their alms, sell them 
game, and accompany Englishmen as 
guides in all sporting expeditions. 

“ For the first ten miles after leav- 
ing St. John, the river spreads out 
into a series of lakes, each of which 
varies in breadth from two to four 
miles. Hills of considerable height, 
clothed with pine and oak from the 
top to the water’s edge, fall precipit- 
ously to the shore; and rocky cliffs 
occasionally jut out into the stream, 
which in many places is so deep 
that the steamers can run up close 
to the trees that hang along the 
banks. Where the Kennebecasis 
joins the St. John, the traveller may 
think that he has arrived at some 
great inland lake; for, in looking 
into its broad mouth, the watery 
horizon is only slightly varied by 
the mirage floating under the clear 
sky. 

“ The stoppages at regular stations 
along the St. John are not frequent, 
but many boats push from shore to 
take off and bring back passengers. 
This does not in each case occupy 
more than two minutes. The vessel 
is eag2d, a rope thrown to the boat, 
which a man seizes with consum- 
mate skill, and away goes the 
steamer again at full speed, towing 
the boat along until the process of 
disembarkation is effected. 

“ Those who have seen the Danube 
at Orsova, can form from that a 
good notion of the St. John river, 
thirty miles away from its mouth, 
except that the colour of the former 
is brown, and that of the latter clear 
and blue: but the high wooded 


banks, the great width, and the 
bold cliffs, are very much alike in 
both. As we approached Frederic- 
ton, the banks became tamer, the 
clearings very frequent, and the a 
pearance of the soil extremely ri 
Meadows, on which were feeding 
large quantities of sheep and cattle, 
were situated near the river, behind 
which rose hills covered with wood, 
putting one in mind of the Clifden 
valleys around Maidenhead. 

“The distance from St. John to 
the capital is about seventy miles, 
and is performed by the steamers in 
eight hours against the tide, which 
runs up nearly the whole way. 
Great numbers of sailing vessels are 
met, loaded many feet above the 
deck with planks sawn at the vari- 
ous mills which lie along the river. 
But the rafts are much larger than 
those we have seen on the Ottawa, 
some extending over six or seven 
acres, They are very unmanageable, 
and where there are shoals and 
islands, often offer serious impedi- 
ments to the course of the steamers.” 

Mies. —“ Is there any road be 
tween Fredericton and St. John 
upon which artillery can travel?” * 

Crvis.—“ Yes. On the left bank 
of the river, from CarJeton there is 
a very good one, over which the 
transport of troops would be quite 
practicable. 

“The town of Fredericton may 
be said to consist of one long street 
lying along the river. The houses 
are generally built of wood, and are 
of a very poor character. A few 
pretty villas are situated on the 
wings of the town, which have a 
comfortable appearance, and com- 
mand a fine view of the broad 
stream in front. The only public 
conveyance north of this point 
is the Woodstock ‘stage,’ a sort 
of George II. coach, very heavy, 
rough, and uncomfortable. We have, 
however, pleasant recollections of 
the seat behind the coachman, as 
we there made the, acquaintance of 
the first down - eastern ‘ cousin’ we 
had the honour of meeting. After 
answering the common - form ques- 
tions of the Yankee catechism, re- 
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specting our country, business, and 
destination, our friend said, with that 
curt sharp coolness of his country- 
men — ‘ Well, as you come from Eng- 
land, s’pose you know Taylor of 
Sheffield?’ We thought for a mo- 
ment, and were obliged to express 
our regret that we had not the 
advantage of Mr. Taylor’s acquaint- 
ance, ‘Strange, that,’ replied he ; 
‘thought he was well known. Smart 
man, Taylor, and prompt in busi- 
ness matters. He travels for Smith 
and Company. One of you very 
much resembles him.’ ‘ Indeed,’ 
said we, ‘we know a great many 
Taylors, but we fear we can’t boast 
the acquaintance of Messrs. Smith’s 
Taylor.’ 

“The road lies along the banks of 
the St. John the whole way to Wood- 
stock, a distance of sixty-five miles. 
The scenery resembles Saxon Swit- 
zerland — luxuriant meadows near 
the banks, and rich land in all direc- 
tions ; the clearings numerous, and 
the country thickly populated. 
About seven miles from Frederic- 
ton the Madamkeswick joins the 
St. John, forming one of the most 
lovely views on the continent of 
America. The Yankee remarks — 
‘I guess the Moose river in the 
State of Maine whips it?’ ‘ No, 
sir, replied the driver, a loyal 
New Brunswicker ; ‘all your folks 
that comes on my coach swears this 
is the prettiest spot in the whole 
airthe,’ Nothing can be much 
worse than the road, but our ve- 
hicle was well horsed and went 
down the most precipitous dips 
and over the loose wooden bridges 
at a pace which tried our nerves to 
the utmost. These bridges consist 
of rough wooden buttresses, on 
which are placed strong timber logs 
laid longitudinally and covered 
over with transverse planks, which 
generally have nothing to keep 
them in their position but their 
own weight; and as we passed over 
the mountain - streams the boiling 
torrent was frequently seen through 
the larger crevices, which any other 
wheels in the world, we_ believe, 
would have fallen into. 
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“ The great drawback to travelling 
in New Brunswick is the bad food 
which one is obliged to eat; and 
about half-way to Woodstock, where 
the coach dines, we were obliged to 
ill- treat our hearty appetites with 
salt pork, greasy trout, bad butter, 
and execrable tea. On arriving at 
our destination, we found, however, . 
a comfortable little inn, kept by a 
Mr. English, which is the only place 
between Fredericton and the St. 
Lawrence where anything approach- 
ing to a civilised repast can be ob- 
tained. The next day’s journey 
was to Grand Falls, a distance of 
seventy-five miles, which we were ob- 
liged to perform in a waggon kindly 
provided for us by Major Tupper, 
who has the contract for the mails 
to Riviere du Loup. As far as To- 
bique, a small village close to the 
St. John river, the scenery was very 
much the same as that of the pre- 
vious day, but the road a good deal 
rougher, so that it was impossible 
to travel more than about five miles 
an hour. After passing Tobique 
the clearings got less frequent and 
the forests more dense. The road 
leaves the river and passes over 8 
ridge of hills covered with pine, 
hemlock, maple, ash, and oak. Be- 
low the town of Grand Falls the St. 
John, about one hundred yards wide, 
throws itself over a rugged and irre- 
gular bed of rock quite seventy feet 
high, and rushes down a _ deep- 
wooded and very picturesque gorge 
— taking three or four more leaps in 
the space of about two miles. Here 
we found ourselves close to the 
frontier of the State of Maine, and 
were not surprised to be told that 
a considerable immigration had 
taken place into New Brunswick 
since the beginning of the war. 
The people, apprehending a large 
amount of taxation, have preferred 
to immigrate to British soil, al- 
though the advantages, in respect 
to the purchase of land, are not 80 
great here as in the States. The 
next day a drive of twenty-six 
miles brought us to Little Falls, a 
small town at the junction of the 
rivers Madawaska and St. John, 
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where we bade a final adieu to the 
latter, after adhering with great 
fidelity to its course for more than 
two hundred and forty miles.” 

Mites.— How far is this from the 
frontier ?” 

Civis.—“ I will answer your ques- 
tion better by saying that at Wood- 
stock we were about fifteen miles 
from the boundary line, but near 
Tobique it strikes the St. John, which 
continues to be the frontier for sixty 
miles beyond Little Falls.” 

Mixes.—“ So that between To- 
bique and Little Falls the road is 
close to the frontier ?” 

Civis.—“ Exactly; it then fol- 
lows the river to the foot of the 
Lake Temiscouata, where we stop- 
ped for the night at a house outside 
the hamlet of Degilé. About half- 
way between Little Falls and De- 
gilé we passed a long straight cut- 
ting in the forest, which we found 
to be the boundary. between New 
Brunswick and Canada. The next 
morning we embarked on the lake 
in a fine canoe, propelled by two 
men using alternately paddles @nd 

les, as they considered _ best. 

here the river Madawaska leaves 
the lake we passed a place which 
never freezes even in the coldest 
weather. Six or seven feet of ice 
may be all around, but at this spot 
there is always flowing water. We 
could not hear that there were any 
hot springs, but there can be no 
doubt that the coldest winter has 
little effect upon the temperature of 
this part of the lake. The wind 
was considerable, and it was re- 
markable to see the light and easy 
way in which our ‘Indian bark’ 
glided over the waves, not forcing 
or dashing herself through them 
like our boats, but slipping politely 
and quietly over the crest of each, 
insinuating herself gracefally into 
their captivated afiections, Lake 
Temiscouata reminded us of Loch 
Lomond — the hills densely and uni- 
versally wooded from top to bot- 
tom, and their foliage tinged with 
every variety of gorgeous colour — 


*‘Umbrageous hill, sweet glades, and forests 
fair.’ 
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But silence reigned over the whole 
scene. No house, no smoking cot- 
tage, no boat, nor picturesque pea- 
sant; all is lonely and deserted, 
but at the same time bright and 
luxuriant. If there were on _ its 
pleasant hills a few inhabitants like 
those at home, Temiscouata would, 
I fear, make some of our Scotch 
lakes hide their diminished heads, 
and even render it advisable that 
Killarney should avoid watering 
her colours quite as much as she 
does if she wishes to retain her 
rank amongst the sweet waters of 
the globe. At the head of the lake © 
we found a waggon which had 
been sent to meet us from Riviére 
du Loup, some forty-five miles far- 
ther north. This journey we per- 
formed on the new road which 
Mercator has been speaking of, but 
were disappointed to find it 
little better than that between Lit- 
tle Falls and Degilé. The drive 
was through wilderness, broken by 
very few settlements, until we came 
to the watershed. Here the streams 
falling into the St. Lawrence have 
only about twenty miles to travel, 
while those falling into the Bay of 
Fundy pass over the whole length 
of the province of New Brunswick. 
The view on descending was very 
splendid — the St. Lawrence, twenty 
miles in width, lay at our feet 
studded with large islands, and 
dotted with ships beating up and 
down in all directions. On the 
other side is a noble range of 
mountains, into which the gloomy 
Saguenay winds its fathomless 
course; and here ended my first 
journey in the New World, which 
I must say was an extremely rough, 
but by no means a disagreeable 
one.” 

Senator.—‘I su the - 
lation is chiefly French?” 7 

Civis.—* Between St. John and 
Grand Falls they are almost all of 
English and Scotch origin, but after 
passing Little Falls, one rarely 


meets @ person who can speak any 
language except the French patois.” 

Mires.—* You see from Civis’s 
description how exposed oar fron- 
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tier is between Woodstock and the 
St. Lawrence, and what a difficult 
country it would be to march an army 
through in winter.” 

Senator.—‘In the winter they 
would come as the troops did in 
1837 and 1838, at the time of the 
Canadian rebellion, if they’could.” 

Mixrs.—‘Then they only march- 
ed in companies through a friendly 
country, which is very different 
from moving an army in time of 
war along the enemy’s frontier.” 

Senator.—‘I forget the details 
of that expedition; but I daresay 
Miles can tell us the particulars.” 

Mires,—‘‘ My recollection of the 
history of that march is distinct, 
for it has always been looked upon 
by military men as a memorable 
transaction, and was attended with 
a success which the great risk ren- 
dered very remarkable; and when 
these troubles in America com- 
menced, I rubbed up my memory, 
by looking at some interesting re- 
cords on the subject, now to be found 
at the library at Quebec. 

“ When the attack of the rebels on 
the Richelieu broke out the first 
week in November, the 43d and 
85th were ordered from New Bruns- 
wick, and the 34th from Halifax. 
These three regiments marched 
along the route which Civis has 
just described, and the season is 
said to have been one of the sever- 
est on record.” 

Senator.—“I very much doubt 
that fact; for I recollect that the 
83d regiment was brought up by 
steamboat from Quebec to Mon- 
treal in December of the same year, 
that being much later than. usual 
for the river to remain open.” 

Mites.—‘ Well, I am inclined to 
agree with you that the year was 
not so severe as those who have 
described the march represent it. 
The two first regiments I have 
mentioned followed each other in 
quick succession: the 43d left Fred- 
ericton on the 11th of December,* 
and reached the St. Lawrence in 
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twelve days. The 85th started from 
St. John a few days after, and 
proceeded by the same route, but 
accomplished the distance one da 
quicker than the 43d, the pat 
being in some degree better, and 
the snow hardened by the first regi- 
ment. 

“The 34th, after the reverse at 
St. Dennis, were marched up from 
Halifax, and left St. John about 
ten days after the §5th. This regi- 
ment seems to have been able to 
make more use of the river, and 
to have been transported upon it 
a considerable portion of the way, 
but does not appear to have done 
the distance in a shorter time than 
the other two. In December of the 
following year the llth regiment 
left St. John and proceeded in ex- 
actly the same mode as the 384th, 
but seem to have suffered more 
fromthe cold than their predeces- 
sors. This, however, did not pre- 
vent the gallant 11th from being 
bivouacked in the depth of the win- 
ters of 1838-39 and 1839-40 on the 
batks of the Temiscouata, during 
the dispute upon the boundary ques- 
tion between Great Britain and the 
United States, and the regiment 
had the distinction of marching 
thirteen hundred miles in the snow 
during the two winters which they 
spent in America.” 

Civis.—“In what numbers did 
the men travel through New Bruns- 
wick ?” 

Mites.—“ In companies of nearly 
one hundred, and were carried in 
sleighs, each of which held eight 
men. During the first part of the 
march, the 43d and 85th were able 
to get along at the rate of twenty- 
five miles per day, but the seven last 
days, which they passed between 
Little Falls and the St. Lawrence, 
were extremely severe, and the coun- 
try was a great deal wilder and less 
settled than that through which the 
first part of the journey lay.” 

Senator.—“I believe there were 
few bridges there at that time?” 





* Since the above was written, an interesting account of the march of the 43d 


has appeared in the Army and Navy Gazetie of December 14th. 
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Mites.—“ I think not. I recol- 
lect that they were obliged to cross 
several rivers in boats.” 

Senator.—‘‘ Well, in that respect 
the route could be more easily per- 
formed now, for, according to Civis, 
although his nerves were severely 
tried, he was never reduced to pass- 
ing through one of those torrents, 
the view of which, through the 
creaking and broken planks, ap- 
pears so to have disturbe@ his peace 
of mind.” 

Mites.—‘‘ Of course the journey 
could now be done much more 
easily than it was in 1838, but you 
must recollect that -we were then at 
* peace with the States; but if we 
were at war we might not be able 
to venture to send men by com- 
panies ; they would be then obliged 
to travel in large bodies, and bring 
with them artillery.” 

Crvis.— Not all the way, surely.” 

Mites. —“ Well, from Woodstock 
to the St. Lawrence the road runs 
so near the frontier that I don’t be- 
lieve any officer could recommend a 
merch by companies. They would 
be exposed to be cut off by an 
enemy who would thoroughly know 
the country, and could bring a 
considerable body of men to bear 
upon many points of the line. Be- 
sides which, unless we had troops 
at St. Andrews, the Yankees would 
probably seize that terminus, and 
send their own forces along the new 
line to Woodstock, and in that way 
cut off our communication entirely, 
and render any advance impos- 
sible.” 

Senator.—“ I was going to sug- 
gest that this new line would be of 
much service to us.”’ 

Mites.—“ So it would, no doubt, 
if we were sure of holding it; and 
it would be the best way now to 
get troops to Quebec so long as we 
can command it; but the enem 
have got perfect railway communi- 
cation to Bangor, within fifty miles 
of this town, and there can be no 
doubt that the whole of the St. An- 
drews and Quebec track would be 
continually in danger. There is, 
however, a good access to the har- 
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bour of St Andrews, which is more 
free from those fogs that are the 
curse of the Bay of Fundy, than St. 
John; but if it were determined 
to make the latter place a central 
depot, there is a good road to St. 
Andrews, and the distance not more 
than sixty miles, so that the rail- 
way would be quite accessible, if it 
were thought desirable to use it.” 

Srenator.—“ I believe in ordinary 
times there are not more than three 
regiments in Nova Scotia and New 
Bruswick, besides a few artillery ; 
and in case of war with the States, 
these could not be spared. In fact, 
Halifax and St. John would require 
large garrisons, and St. Andrews 
ought to be protected as well.” 

Mites.—“ I quite agree with you. 
The harbour of Halifax would be 
the great object; the forts at its 
mouth would require to be manned, 
and the citadel must be taken care 
of as well.” 

Civis.—“ Lord Mulgrave seemed 
fally impressed with this idea, and 
when I was there the other day the 
people spoke of him in terms of 
great praise for the successful efferts 
he had been making to raise volunteer 
corps in the neighbourhood.” 

Mites. —“ Volunteer artille 
corps would be invaluable at Hali- 
fax, aid Iam glad to hear that they 
have been induced to see the ne- 
cessity of raising them. The fleet 
would, I think, prevent any serious 
attempt being made upon the har- 
bour; but it is such a vital point, 
that no effort ought to be spared to 
put the works in a thorough state 
of defence and have every gun pro- 
perly manned, which it is quite pos- 
sible to effect with volunteers, when 
we consider the large population 
and feeling of the place.” 

Mercator. —“ The trade of St. 
Jobn is so extensive, and the ship- 
ping so great that it would be a 
tempting place for the Yankee pri- 
vateers to make a dash at from time 
to time.” 

Mites. — “ The remarks which I 
made with regard to Halifax ap- 
ply with equal force to St. Jobn. 

course more damage could be 
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done to commerce at St. John, but 
I hold Halifax must always be the 
real basis of operations ; its barbour 
is open throughout the whole win- 
ter, and never exposed to those 
awful fogs which hang continually 
round St. John, and in fact the 
whole mouth of the Bay of Fundy.” 

Mercator.—‘“ There can be no 
nastier navigation than that round 
the western extremity of Nova- 
Scotia; a heavy sea continually 
tuns there; the tide is the most 
rapid in the world, and the atmos- 
phere is almost always thick.” 

Crvis.—‘‘ Well, suppose the con- 
tingency we are contemplating were 
to take place in the winter, after the 
St. Lawrence is closed, where would 
you send the troops to ?” 

Mrres.—“ Undoubtedly .to Hali- 
fax.” 

Senator.—“ There is a line of 
railway open from there to Truro, 
sixty miles; and from that to Peti- 
codiac, a station on the Shediac and 
St. Jobn Railway, is only seventy 
miles. Could not troops be marched 
across there and get straight down 
to St. John by rail ?” 

C1vis.—“ From Truro to Amherst 
the country is well settled and the 
road excellent. In the winter, of 
course, ‘it is covered with ice and 
snow; and from Amherst to the 
railway it is dense forest, with a 
fair road and a well-to-do popula- 
tion, who could afford the troops 
plenty of assistance.” 

Mites.—“ The march would be a 
long one, and time would be valu- 
able under the circumstances we 
are supposing ; so I should much 
refer sending troops by railway to 

indsor, and then run them across 
the Bay of Fundy to St. John.” 

Civis.—“ Why not then send 
them straight to St. John from Eng- 
land ?” 

Mirrs.—* Because we should in 
the way I propose avoid the danger- 
ous navigation we have been speak- 
ing of, and could send them down 
the bay in smaller numbers than if 
we were to transport them direct 
from England. Besides, I hold 
Halifax with its accommodation 
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for almost any amount of shipping, 
to be the best port of embarka- 
tion.” : 

Crvis.—“ Now if you were to 
have a carte blanche given you by 
the commander-in-chief, to  trans- 

ort ten thousand men to Canada 
in the winter, how would you man- 
age it ?” 

Mixes. —“ If they were to leave 
England after November, I should 
certainly prefer sending them to St. 
John by Halifax and Windsor, to 
running the risk of landing them 
amidst the storms, snow, and ice in 
the Lower St. Lawrence. I believe 
they would meet with fewer casual- . 
ties in following the example of 
1837, Arrangements could be easily 
made for putting a regiment or two 
under cover every night, along the 
march through New Brunswick. The 
lumberers would ron up sheds at 
intervals of nineteen or twenty miles, 
into which plenty of stores could 
be put, and where the men could 
bivouac for the night. Food could 
easily be provided at each of these 
places, and there is no reason in the 
world why, with proper clothing, the 
men should suffer. Probably they 
would be obliged to march on snow- 
shoes, but after a regiment or two 
had passed, guns could be trans- 
ported without difficulty on sleighs. 
A guard would be placed over these 
depots; and although some danger 
would be incurred from the liability 
of ‘an invasion from the State of 
Maine, the roads upon which the 
enemy could come are so few and 
far between that a small force 
would be sufficient to check any 
attempt of this nature. The St. 
Andrews Railway would have to be 
guarded, or at least watched; the 
various roads leading from the State 
to the frontier should be broken up 
and the bridges destroyed; while 
a body of lumberers, each of whom 
could hew down the largest tree in 
twenty minutes, would make the 
roads impassable in a few hours, 
and render the march of the troops 
comparatively safe.” 

Crvis.—“ Is it not strange that a 
railway has not been made before 
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now won| the St. John to the St. 
Lawrence ?” 

Senator.—“ You, sir, have hit the 
right nail on the head: if that were 
done I believe it is out of the power 
of man to describe the benefit which 
the provinces would derive from it. 
New Brunswick would rapidly be- 
come settled. Halifax would suc- 
cessfully rival Portland. The col- 
onies would get the advantage of 
the postal contract which England 
is now obliged to give to the States. 
St. John and Quebec, brought into 
direct and rapid communication 
with each other, would increase with 


_ giant strides in wealth and import- 


ance. The trade of Canada, now 
shut up for six months in the year, 
would find an outlet through British 
ports. The mother country would 
save money in being relieved from 
keeping garrisons in Canada even as 
large as she does now, and the col- 
onists would at length feel that they 
were brought nearer to England; 
while a closer intimacy would create 
increased affection for your laws and 
civilisation. The great obstacle to 
the extension of a railway from 
Halifax to Quebec has been the 
want of means by which the Govern- 
ments of the three provinces through 
which it would run can act in con- 
cert. One province may make a 
railway, but there is no machinery 
by which the concurrence of all can 
be obtained, which is absolutely 
necessary fur such a work as you 
allude to. This bas been our great 
stumbling-block; and the example 
of the States shows what a detri- 
ment it has been to our advance- 
ment. There railways are made 
through wildernesses and prairies 
without inhabitants, but which 
soon become _ settled, cultivated, 
and wealthy. The lines may not 
and do not pay, bat the State 
receives enormous advantage, and 
is indirectly recompensed a hun- 
dred- fold.” 

Mercator. — “ Commerce would 
be benefited in a similar degree by 
the line you speak of. Vessels 
could make three voyages to Hali- 
fax for two to Quebe: in the course 
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of the year; we should save the 
heavy insurances required for early 
and late voyages through the St. 
Lawrence; and the trade now 
crowded into six months would be 
equally diffased throoghout the 
twelve. I am inclived also to think 
more favourably of the direct pay- 
ing prospects than Senator; for half 
the year the St. Lawrence would not 
compete with it, and for the other 
half it would give a route to Europe 
and back more expeditious and safe 
than any other.”’ 

Crv1is.—* From a superficial ob- 
servation of the resources of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, I should 
think that railways through the in- 
terior would develop many sources of 
industry now unknown.” 

Senator. —“ Undoubtedly. Im- 
migration would become rapidly in- 
creased, agriculture would be ex- 
tended in proportion to the amount 
of labourers coming over to us. 
Tboze provi-ions which we now get 
from the States to the amount of 
nearly a million of dollars a-year, 
we could raise for ourselves; and 
if any surplus remained, we should 
become successful competitors with 
the far West for the European trade, 
possessing enormous advantages, as 
we should, in situation over the 
farmers of the prairies and the Mis- 
sissippi valley.” 

Civis—“ If the advantages are 
so great, how is it that this railway 
has not been built before now?” 

Mercator.— Chiefly for the rea- 
son which Senator has assigned; but 
we think we have a right to ask the 
mother country to help us.” 

C1vrs.—* I fear the doctrine of 
subsidies to Colonial Governments 
is exploded, and that the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is one 
of the most determined enemies to 
its revival.” 

Senator.—‘‘[ cannot understand 
how such a friend to peace as Mr. 
Gladstone can object to the pro- 
motion of an object that, by reliev- 
ing the colonies from a weakness 
that invites aggression, will perhaps 
some day prevent a war, one 
expense of which would perhaps 
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pay for two or three railways from 
alifax to Quebec.” 

Mercator.—‘ When we get to 
Ottawa, [| think I shall be able to 
show Civis that, if the mother 
country will comply with the re- 

uest which will be made upon her 

hancellor of the Exchequer this 
winter, she would not only not lose, 
but save several thousands per an- 
pum.” 





On our arrival at Ottawa, we had 
an opportunity of meeting several 
gentlemen who were on a_ tour 
through Canada and the States, for 
the purpose of investigating the pro- 
spects and position of the Grand 
Travk Railway, and who were kind 
enough to put us in possession of 
certain facts, and permitted us to 
see papers and documents, from 
which we think we can lay before 
our readers a statement respecting 
the importance of direct communi- 
cation with Canada, a subject that 
has since derived additional interest 
from the state of our relations with 
America. Since the year 1836, the 
project of connecting Quebec with 
the Atlantic, by means of a railroad 
through British territory, bas been 
anxiously and seriously debated ; 
and during the disputes respecting 
the boundary question, which were 
not finally settled for some years 
afterwards, the probability of St. 
Andrews becoming the Atlantic ter- 
minus of this line eerved as an ad- 
ditional stimulus to the Americans 
to bring their frontier as near to that 
harbour as possible. This they finally 
accomplished, and the mouth of the 
river St. Croix was unfortunately 
taken as the limit of the boundary 
of the United States, instead of Pe- 
nobscot Bay, as it had originally 
been intended. On _ the. estublish- 
ment of transatlantic steam naviga- 
tion, Lord Durham was directed to 
turn his attention to the formation 
of aroad between Halifax and Que- 
bec; and, after pointing out the 
difficulties which the relation of 
the various provinces to each other 
presented to the undertaking, that 
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noble Lord remarked, in his report, 
that the completion of any satis- 
factory communication between 
Halifax and Quebec “would in fact 
produce relations between the pro- 
vinces that would render a general 
union absolutely necessary. Seve- 
ral surveys bave proved that a rail- 
way would be perfectly practicable 
the whole way. Indeed, in North 
America the expense of making a 
railway bears by no means the ex- 
cessive proportion to that of a com- 
mon road that it does in Europe. 
It appears to be a general opinion 
in the United States that the severe 
snows and frosts of that continent 
very slightly impede, and do not 
prevent, the travelling on railroads; 
and if I am rightly informed, the 
Utica Railroad, in the northern part 
of the State of New York, is used 
throughout the winter. If this 
opinion be correct, the formation 
of a railroad from Halifax to Que- 
bec wonld entirely avoid some of 
the leading chargcteristics of the 
Canadas. Instead of being shut 
out from all direct intercourse with 
England during half of the year, 
they would possessa far more cer- 
tain and speedy communication 
throughout the winter than they 
now possess in summer. ‘The pas- 
sage from Ireland to Quebec would 
be a matter of ten or twelve days, 
and Halifax would be the great 
port by which a large portion of 
the trade, and all the conveyance 
of passengers, to the whole of Brit- 
ish North America would be car- 
ried op.” 

In 1843, the project of a military 
road was entertained by the Gov- 
eroment of Sir Robert Peel, but 
was abandoned in consequence of 
the survey which was then made by 
Sic James Alexander and Colonel 
Simmonds, proving how much more 
advisable it would be to spend the 
money upon arailroad, And in 1846 
# second survey took place, under 
the auspices of Major Robinson and 
Captain Henderson, and two reports 
were consequently made and presented 
to Parliament. 

A line was recommended to be 
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constructed down the right bank of 
the St. Lawrence, on to the Bay of 
Chaleur, then, near Northumber- 
land Straits, across the Miramichi 
river, and so on to Shediac, Traro, 
and Halifax, with a branch from 
Shediac to St. Jobn. In these able 
papers, it was shown most plainly 
that the railway could be constructed 
at a much less expense than those 
in the States. The enormous ad- 
vantages of the line, in a military 
and mercantile point of view, were 
pointed out with great minuteness ; 
and the benefit which would re- 
sult to our fisheries along the Bay 
of Chaleur and Northumberland 
Straits was fully considered and 
demonstrated. Major Robinson 
and Captain Henderson considered 
that “it was the one great means by 
which alone the power of the mother 
country can be brought to bear on 
this side of the Atlantic, and restore 
the balance of power fast turning 
to the side of the United States. 
Every new line of railway adds to 
their power, enabling them to con- 
centrate their forces almost wher- 
ever they please ; and by the lines, 
of which there are already some, 
and there will soon be more, reach- 
ing to their northern frontier, they 
can choose at their own time any 
point of attack on the long extend- 
ed Canadian frontier, and direct 
their whole strength against it. 
The provinces, therefore, and the 
empire, having such interest in the 
formation of the Halifax and Que- 
bec line, it should be undertaken 
by them in common, as a great 
public work for the public weal.” 
The subject was taken up with 
warmth by the Government which 
succeeded that of Sir Robert Peel ; 
and in 1848 Earl Grey, the Colonial 
Secretary, in expressing his} belief 
that great advantages would result 
not only to the territory chiefly in- 
terested in the work, but to the 
empire at large, requested the Gov- 
ernors of the several provinces to 
bring the matter before their re- 
specti#e Legislatures, in order that 
the Government might know the 
degree of importance attached to 
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the enterprise by them before re- 
commending the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to afford tle necessary assist- 
ance. 

The view which the Provincial 
Governments took of the project 
was, that no other measure could be 
conceived that would so surely con- 
solidate the colonies and perpetuate 
the connection with Great Britain. 
The Parliament of Canada passed 
an Act declaring, “ That if her 
Majesty’s Government shall under- 
take the construction of the said 
railway either directly, or through 
the instrumentality of a private 
company, it shall be lawful for the 
Governor in Council, on behalf of 
this province, to undertake to pay 
yearly, in proportion as the works 
advance, @ sum not exceeding 
£20,000 sterling towards making 
good the deficiency (if any) in the 
income from the railway, to meet 
the interest of the sum expended 
upon it, and to place at the disposal 
of the Imperial Government all the 
ungranted lands within the pro- 
vince lying in the line of railway, to 
the extent of ten miles on each 
side thereof; and to undertake to 
obtain, pay for, and place at the 
disposal of the Imperial Govern- 
ment all the land required within 
the province for the line of railway, 
and ¢*for proper stations and ter- 
mini.” The provinces of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, in 
effect, did the same.thing. In 1850 
the Hon. Joseph Howe of Nova 
Scotia was sent to England with 
the view of inducing the Govern- 
ment to take active measures to- 
wards giving effect to the resolo- 
tions of the different Legislatures, 
and on the 10th of March the deci- 
sion of the Government was con- 
veyed to Mr. Howe. The credit of 
England was to be employed to 
enable the provinces to raise upon 
advantageous terms the funds ne- 
cessary for the works. This assist- 
ance was only to be given in case 
of provision being made for a com- 
plete line between Halifax and 
Quebec; but that of Major Robin- 
son and Captain Henderson was 
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not insisted upon as a sine qua non, 
although any deviation from it was 
to be subject to the approval of 
her Majesty’s Government. Sub- 
sequently, the valley of St. Jobn 
was agreed upon by Canada, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia as the 
proper route; but this being so 
great a deviation from the proposed 
line of Major Robinson, another 
application to the home authorities 
was necessary. At this time a 
change of ministry took place in 
England, and the Colonial Secre- 
tary did not conceive that the 
Government would be justified io 
carrying out the pledge of assist- 
ance to the project, now that it was 
so much changed from the original 
plan. Then came the Russian war, 
followed by the Indian mutiny, 
which had the effect of hanging up 
the matter till 1857, when delegates 
from Canada and Nova Scotia were 
again sent to England, and once 
more the subject was pressed upon 
the Government, the same argu- 
ments being used and similar offers 
made by the provinces. The follow- 
ing year both branches of the Legis- 
lature of Nova Scotia and Canada 
addressed the Crown, praying — 
“That arrangements may be ma- 
tured for the early commencement and 
the completion of this work by the 
united efforts of the three provinces of 
Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova 
Scotia, with such co-operation and 
aid from your Majesty’s Impe- 
rial "Government as may be com- 
mensurate with the greatness of 


the. object, and the magnitude 
of the national interests which it 
promotes.” 


Public meetings were held, reso- 
lutions passed, and the Colonial 
Secretary and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer were again waited on, 
when it was pointed out that Pro- 
vincial Legislatures, having passed 
the acts affording assistance to the 
scheme so far back as 1849, might 
consider that these acts had fallen 
into desuctude, and that, as the ar- 
rapgements had not been carried 
out, the provinces might think them- 
selves absolved from the pledges 
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given ten years previously. A 
noble lord’ was then depnted to 
visit British North America and 
ascertain how far the colonies would 
be disposed to ratify the engage- 
ments of 1849. He reported that 
the majority of the people in the 
three provinces were desirous of 
seeing the work undertaken, and 
that the acts of 1849 were con- 
sidered to be in full force. Dele- 
gates from Canada, New Bruns- 
wick, and Nova Scotia,, were again 
sent to England for the purpose of 
pressing the subject on the Imperial 
Government. ‘They addressed Sir 
Edward Lytton and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the autumn of 
1858, but a change of Government 
occurred before any action was 
taken by the home authorities. We 
believe that gentlemen have this 
year come over to England in hopes 
of inducing the Colonial Office and 
the Treasury at last to grant them 
the same assistance promised by 
Lord Grey in 1851, and which, by 
a series of untoward circumstances, 
for which .the colonies are not to 
blame, has never been afforded 
to them. Since the negotiations 
commenced in 1849,a line has been 
opened from Quebec to Riviére du 
Loup in Canada, from St. John to 
Shediac in New Brunswick, and 
from Halifax to Truro in Nova 
Scotia. These are all portions 
of the great Halifax and Quebec 
route, to complete which a junc- 
tion must be made between Truro 
and Shediac, and between Frede- 
ricton and Riviére da Loup, or 
a length of nearly three hundred 
and seventy miles of new railway, 
which it is estimated will cost about 
£3,000,000. 

We believe that the proposal 
made to the present Government 
is that the three provinces will each 
charge their revenues with the pay- 
ment of £20,000, to meet the interest 
of capital expended in case the line 
is not remunerative ; that the Brit- 
ish Government should guarantee a 
minimum dividend at 4 per cent on 
the whole amount, which would 
amount to £120,000 per annum. For 
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this she would have the guarantee 
of the Provincial Governments for 
£60,000, and the security of the 
land for ten miles on each side of 
the line. As to the other £60,000, 
we should have the payment in our 
own hands, for we now pay the 
United States £25,000 for the trans- 
mission of mails to Canada, a ser- 
vice which would be transferred to 
the projected line. We should save 
£25,000 a-year on the Cunard con- 
tract, by Halifax being more than 
five hundred miles nearer our shores 
than New York, and we should re- 
ceive from the United States at least 
£20000 per annum for the: trans- 
mission of their mails by the rail- 
way; so that, provided the Provin- 
cial Governments meet their engage- 
ment, which there can be no reason 
to doubt their ability or willingness 
to do, the mother country would be 
ten thousand a-year richer for this 
guarantee upon their hands than 
without it, even if the railway were 
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never to pay a cent beyond its 
working expenses. 

A golden opportunity now offers 
itself of completing this great work ; 
public attention is drawn to the 
locality. The whole nation must 
feel the necessity for it; the anxiety 
which pervades us all as to the safe 
arrival of the army that has just 
left our shores, and which we are 
told '.is supplied with every appli- 
ance that can make it formidable to 
our enemies, would be considerably 
allayed if we were certain that it 
could with ease, and without risk, 
reach its destination. At any rate, 
let the work be begun. We think 
we have shown that it can be ac- 
complished without cost to this 
country ; and we believe that, inde- 
pendently of military considerations, 
it would tend more to establish our 
supremacy on the American conti- 
nent, than anything that a bountifal 
Providence has hitherto given us the 
means of accomplishirg. 
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THE CONVULSIONS OF AMERICA. 


Everysopy who has_ thought, 
talked, and read much about Ame- 
ica of late, must feel that English 
opinions on the subject, as rendered 
by the tone of our press, have been 
qualified by the medium that trans- 
mits them. Nobody in private life 
talks about “our Transatlantic kins- 
men,” —nobody desires to claim 
peculiar ties with the performers in 
the absurd and barbarous dances 
which the American nation executes 
round its idols of the hour, any more 
than with the worshippers of Mum- 
bo Jumbo. (Our conversation on 
the topic is not silly or sentimental. 
We do not speak of the least san- 
guinary of civil wars as “the ter- 
rible and fratricidal struggle which 
is drenching America with blood.” 
It is not a fact, as is sometimes as- 
serted ic priot and public speeches, 
that every Englishman worthy of 
the name deplores the separation 
between North and South. The 
view commonly taken by English- 
men, who do not on that account 
consider themselves unworthy of the 
name, is, that every day tends to 
justify the judgment and policy of 
the South in withdrawing from a 
system, the results of which are 
what we contemptuously witness. 
We do not desire above all things 
that the struggle should be at once 
concluded, no matter how; becanse 
a conclusion which would leave the 
South at the mercy of a vindic- 
tive, unfair, and ungenerous enemy, 
would gratify nobody. We do not 
lament over the unexampled display 
of weakness made by the great Re- 
public, because we knew that such 
weakness existed, and it was not for 
the interest of truth nor of the world 
that it should any longer be dis- 
guised, or allowed to vaunt itself as 
matchless force. Nor do we, as a 
people, desire to accept any slight, 
shifty pretence of reparation for the 
recent. ruffianly outrage, which may 
be held by some among us, to whom 
honour is but a fantastic name, to 


absolve us from the necessity of 
war; for previous insults from the 
same quarter still remain unatoned 
for: and now that we have, at enor- 
mous cost, and with patient and 
self-denying efforts, amassed an 
armament which adequately repre- 
sents the power of England, we 
should have no objection to employ 
it in administering a sharp chastise- 
ment to the vainglorious people who 
have so often cheaply defied us, 
Sentiments, conciliatory even to 
poltroonery, and pacific even to 
disgrace, are frequently ascribed to 
us; yet they have no real origin in 
the heart of the nation, It would be 
impossible for the national vanity 
of America, hungry as it is, to ex- 
tract any nourishment from what is 
expressed on the subject in the con- 
versation of intelligent Englishmen. 
When they read the speeches of 
American public men, and the arti- 
cles of American newspapers, they 
feel only scorn for the blind fol- 
lowers to whom such blind guides 
are possible. They are unable to 
see anything peculiarly tragical in 
the fact that half-a-million of men 
have been brought together in arms 
to hurl big words at each other 
across a river, Nor do we see any- 
thing in the circumstance that Ame- 
rica was first colonised from our own 
shores, to induce us to treat with 
extraordinary indulgence the com- 
posite population with whose man- 
ners, customs, and character, we have 
so little in common. What truth can 
there be in the plea of ‘relationship 
as an inducement to conceal our 
real sentiments, when we so loudly 
derided our own fellow-subjects of 
the Irish Brigade, who went forth 
from among us to make themselves 
ridiculous? And why shou'd we 
conceal our contempt when absurdi- 
ties far more mischievous, and on 
an immensely extended scale, are 
committed by those whom twad- 
dling sentimentalists term “ our 
American cousins” ? 
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There is always in England a 
party remarkable for its excess of 
candour in self-abasement. Like 
Mawworm, it likes to be despised. 
Its sense of what is due to an ad- 
versary ‘‘o’erleaps itself and falls on 
the other side.” Especially, when 
the nation is committed to a course 
which demands united action, there 
is sure to come some set of noodles 
with their preposterous array of 
arguments for the other side. We 
believe these men would regard the 
virtue of their mothers and the 
honesty of their fathers as open 
questions — that, if the family hon- 
our were assailed, they would calmly 
prepare to argue the matter, with a 
bias towards the assailant—that, if 
a ruffian were to spit in their face, 
their first impulse would be to 
afford him an opportunity of re- 
moving the stigma by presenting 
him with their own pocket-bandker- 
chief. They are allowed to assert 
themselves without much contra- 
diction, because some of those who 
despise them give them credit for 
being well-meaning though weak 
and foolish; and others think their 
silliness so transparent that to re- 
fute it would be beating the air. 
Such palpable dissenters from pub- 
lic opinion, though they may pass 
among foreigners for more than 
they are worth, can never be seri- 
ously received anywhere as express- 
ing in any appreciable degree the 
spirit of the nation. It is not of 
these we speak as having misioter- 
preted our feelings in the present 
case. It is of the general depreca- 
tory tone adopted by our journalists 
and public speakers, for this year 
ast, in discussing American affairs, 
Yo doubt their intention has been 
to appear as conciliatory as possible 
to a people with whom we have 
such extensive commercial relations, 
and whose impatience of censure is 
only equalled by their disregard of 
the national feelings of others, Bat, 
while it is an error in any case to 
suppose that commerce between 
nations is dependent on sentiment, 
in the present instance we. have 
ample proof that the feelings of 
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jealousy, dislike, and intolerance, 
which the Americans evince for us, 
could scarcely be aggravated by the 
statement of our real opinions. On 
the other hand, we believe that the 
eerious attention which we have 
bestowed on their doings has had 
no inconsiderable share in perpetu- 
ating the self-delusions in which 
they wrap themselves, especially 
their ability to subjugate the South, 
the magnificent spectacle which 
they are exhibiting to the civilised 
world, and the general awe which 
is felt of their might by European 
Powers. It is a remarkable fact, 
and one that may puzzle future his- 
torians, that, in the same year, we, 
a people having no more sympathy 
with mob-rule than with despotism, 
viewed the downfall of despotic dy- 
nasties not only without pity bat 
with derision and contempt, yet pre- 
served a respectful demeanour while 
a@ worse and more hopeless tyranny 
was every hour growing more des- 
picable and ridiculous. We discuss 
the stutecraft of the Americans as 
if it really were directed by states- 
men capable of planning and exe- 
cuting operations of finance and 
policy. We epeak of the operations 
of their army and the designs of its 
leaders as if they had established a 
claim upon the consideration of a 
sensible people who have some re- 
putation in war. We repeat or te- 
fute the assertions, prophecies, and 
denunciations of their orators and 
journalists, as if any human being, 
even the speakers and writers them- 
selves, could consider them entitled 
to a particle of credit. The appa- 
rent consequence is, that they ima- 
gine they are impressing the old 
decried and worn-out Powers, who 
have so long regarded their great 
and free institutions with envy, 
with a profound respect for their 
military skill, their wonderful saga- 
city, the unrivalled perfection of 
their political system, and their in- 
disputable claim to be regarded as 
foremost among the nations of the 
earth. Through their politicians, 
their journals, their public meet- 
ings, aud their actions, they frankly 
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write themselves down as they are, 
in the broadest characters, yet we 
refrain from accepting the descrip- 
tion given on such undeniable au- 
thority. It is in vain that they 
gesticulate, tumble, and perform the 
most extravagant antics: we persist 
in regarding the dreary farce as a 
grand melodrama, or even a tra- 
gedy. We, who ground our best 
claims to consideration as a nation 
on the great men, great actions, 
great works, and great principles 
which illustrate the massive volume 
of our history, grant the claim of 
this people to greatness on the 
single ground of material prosperity. 
And although happily we are as far 
removed from universal suffrage as 
from autocracy, and althongh the 
aspect in which Republicanism ap- 
pears unmistakably in America has 
caused the democratic tendencies of 
our own institutions to be power- 
fully arrested, yet we continue to ap- 
pear reluctant to draw from passing 
events deductions which would seem 
to reflect upon democracy. 

This course we believe to have 
been injadicious and unfortunate. 
(Had the Americans been permitted 
to see the true reflections of our 
minds—had they been aware of the 
extent and depth of the contempt 
with which we have regarded their 
doings—it could scarcely have fail- 
ed to modify their conduct of the 
civil war.) Nor, as a question of 


' policy when we would avoid war, 


do we think it advisable to dwell 
on our pacific disposition as the 
key-note. To profess a disinclina- 
tion to fight is not the best way to 
deal with a bully. Even were it 
true that we would sacrifice every- 
thing for peace, and that Messrs. 
Bright, Cobden, and Joseph Pease 
were the great representatives of 
English feeling, it would be impo- 
litic to say so. But when we are 
giving proof of our readiness for 
war on sufficient occasion, there 
seems more than ever reason to re- 
gret that we had not given the 
Northern Americans the word more 
plainly before the blow. They have 
seen us solicitous to observe a neu- 
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trality, the operation of which was 
unfavourable, even unfair, to the 
South. They have seen us forego- 
ing our undoubted right to recog- 
nise the Southern Confederacy, and 
permitting them to enforce an in- 
effectual blockade which was most 
injurious to our interests, and which 
the law of nations would have war- 
ranted us in disregarding ; and they 
have heard us professing a desire 
for peace above all things. They 
remember the patience with which 
previous insults have been borne by 
us, and they take a childish delight 
in shaking their fist in the face of a 
great strong country. And, accus- 
tomed to hear us deprecate, as some- 
thing scarcely to be thought of, an 
appeal to arms, the natural conse- 
quence is, that when they have gone 
so far as to place themselves in the 
predicament of having to choose 
between humiliation and war, they 
are almost universally persuaded 
that we shall bear this insult like 
the rest. Had our language been 
different from the first—had we 
given them plainly to understand 
that we meant to use our strength 
on due provocation, even the mob 
that originates, and the cabinet that 
conveys, their vulgar affronts would 
lower their tone of defiance, and would 
never have pushed matters to their 
present extremity. 

Lest we should be _ wrongly 
thought to confound a whole people 
in one contemptuous verdict, we 
cannot too often reiterate the fact, 
that the best class of Americans 
would be an honour to any country. 
They are often men of extensive 
reading, thought, and information. 
They have generally travelled much, 
studied much, and learnt much, 
and are consequently free from the 
intolerance and arrogance that cha- 
racterise their less cultivated coun- 
trymen. Their taste in literature 
is often fine, and improved by an 
acquaintance with the classics of 
many nations. They take wide and 
liberal views of public affairs, which 
they discuss in a tone equally. re- 
moved from superciliousness and 
fanaticism. These should be the 
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natural leaders in their own coun- 
try ; and were they, we need hardly 
say that we should speak with re- 
spect of the policy and _ public 
opinion that bore the impress of 
their minds. But it is precisely 
because these men are excluded 
from public life that we contemn 
the system that rejects them. Con- 
stituted as the political arena ie, 
they cannot enter it, nor would 
they if they could. They wonld 
shrink from the idea of wading 
through the mire that surrounds 
the Cabinet and the Presidency. 
None discern so clearly as _ these 
men the faults of American insti- 
tutions; they feel even more strong- 
ly than ourselves all that is most 
admirable in our own; and de- 
mocracy is detested by none more 
cordially than by those who have 
been deprived, by its agency, of 
their birthright. Let it be under- 
stood that, in speaking of the poli- 
ticians and governing classes of 
America, we separate these men, 
who possess ability, refinement, 
liberality of view, and honesty of 
purpose, altogether from the mob 
and the political adventurers who 
mutually give and receive the im- 
pulses that determine the course of 
the nation. 

We have said that, in our view, 
it is to be regretted that the appa- 
rent faults of democracy should be 
‘so tenderly treated. We are ail 
ready to join in reprobation of 
absolute government; but when 
did any civilised absolute govern- 
ment show less claim on our indal- 
gence than the American Republic? 
What despotism has displayed so 
little moderation in prosperity, 80 
little dignity in adversity, less self- 
control, less wisdom in council, less 
courage in the field? Is King Mob 
a@ more agreeable or remediable 
despot than King Francis? The 
gravest charge against absolatism is, 
that it may place the liberties of the 
people and the conduct of public 
affuirs in the bands of weak and in- 
capable men. But to what country 
shall we look for hereditary princes 
less fit to wield the destinies of 
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nations than the obscure and com- 
monplace man whose decrees now 
stand in the place of public law in 
the North? It may be said that at 
least he is the choice of the nation. 
Bot was he chosen by the intelligence 
of the nation? Or, to take lower 
ground, does he represent the ma- 
terial interests and responsibilities 
of the nation? Not at all; he is 
the choice of a numerical majority 
of a people who have derived the 
principal accessions to their num- 
bers from the scum of Europe. 
Every four years the constitution 
is in travail—all mankiod are in- 
vited, or rather commanded, to 
watch the interesting event —all is 
convulsion — the throes of the moun- 
tain are prodigious, and the latest 
result is— Mr. Abraham Lincoln. 
The great achievement in self-gov- 
ernment of this vaunted democracy, 
which we have been so loudly and 
arrogantly called on to admire, is, 
to drag from his proper obscurity 
an ex-rail-splitter and couutry at- 
torney, and to place what it calls its 
liberties at his august disposal. No 
country furnishes so many examples 
as England of great men who bave 
risen from humble beginnings. But 
it would have been impossible for 
him, or any of his Cabinet, to have 
emerged, under British institutions, 
from the mediocrity to which na- 
ture had condemned them, and 
from which pure democracy alone 
was capable of rescuing them. Are 
the best Americans willing to ac- 
cept Mr. Abraham Lincoln and Mr. 
W. H. Seward as their best men? 
If not, can they substitute bet- 
ter men? If they cannot, what 
other proof is needed of the ineffi- 
cacy of their boasted institutions? 
An imbecile executive above, a 
restless, purposeless multitude be- 
low, linked together like a kite tied 
to a balloon, and drifting at the 
mercy of the air currents, while re- 
spectability, moderation, and sense 
are pusbed aside, or dragged help- 
lessly along,—such is the spectacle 
presented, in the first sturm, by 
the Model Republic. A gallant 


army, whose energies have been 
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displayed chiefly in flight —a free 
country, whose judges are over- 
looked by sentries — disinterested 
atriotism, that requires to be 
ribed with eight per cent—a 
united nation, where the elements 
of dissolution are rife— a practical 
people, who are spending more than 
they possess for an object which 
they cannot define,—such are a few 
of the results of those remarkable 
institutions that have been recom- 
mended for our imitation as immense 
improvements on our own. 

Of course we do .not blame Mr. 
Lincoln for being President. But 
we venture to pity him. No man 
is more unfortunate’ than he who is 
in a conspicuous position for which 
he is manifestly unfit, What had 
this ill-starred man done to merit 
such a@ visitation as to be set at the 
head of an unruly nation that is 
going to pieces in convulsions? His 
antecedents are respectable though 
hot ilJustrious. He is said to bave 
exhibited considerable dexterity 
and muscular power in the split- 
ting of rails. He may possibly be 
a good attorney, though we should 
never have selected him as a legal 
adviser. Had we done so, we should 
have expected to find him an oracle 
of the cloudiest kind, and, as a rule, 
arriving at a clear comprehension 
of the facts a few weeks after the 
case was decided. In his public 
compositions he is distinguished 
chiefly for a disregard of grammar 
and an _ infatuated fondness for 
metaphor. He gets laboriously on 
to a figure of speech, which gene- 
rally runs away with him, and, after 
exhibiting him in various eccentric 
postures, leaves him sprawling in 
an attitude highly unbecomiug in 
the President of a great Republic. 
Still, to find metaphors unmanage- 
able is no great crime. A man may 
be unskilled in composition, or even 
an indifferent lawyer, without merit- 
ing such a fate as that which we 
deplore in Mr. Lincoln. It may be 
said that he sought the post which 
he so uncomfortably occupies, and 
has no right to complain of ite in- 
conveniences. But he may reply, 
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that other Presidents no better than 
he bad got on very well, and that 
he only bargained to be, like them, 
the captain of a fair-weather ship. 
Oa such a plea he may possibly be 
absolved of presumption, but the 
absolution of the President is the 
condemnation of the system that ren- 
ders him possible. 

When the council of a nation 
meets, we and other countries that 
enjoy any degree of political free- 
dom expect to listen to men cap- 
able, not only of expressing, but of 
guiding and controlling popular 
opinion. Many, of course, may be 
found in the assembly whom the 
nation would be unwilling to accept 
as the exponents of its spirit. But 
there will also inevitably be many 
who are marked for eminence, and 
none, as a role, can command atten- 
tion or gain influence, except in 
proportion to their abilities But 
no man looks for light or guidance, 
or self-control, to the Congress that 
has just assembled. The vote of 
approval of the buccaneering attack 
on the Trent stamps the character 
of that assembly. In most countries 
the approbation of the people and 
of the Senate is the highest reward 
to which a citizen can aspire. But 
what man of real merit or character 
could be incited to action by the 
prospect of praise which he must 
share with a Wilkes, and which has 
thus become degradation? It is 
true that the political system of 
America may answer the end pro- 
posed by all representative instita- 
tions, and that President, Cabinet, 
and Congress may truly reflect the 
spirit of the nation. But how can 
the most bitter enemy of their institu- 
tions add to the strength of the case 
contained in the two facts, that the 
American people can elect such men 
as they please, and that such are the 
men whom they please to elect ? 

If it were necessary that an Ame- 
rican idol should perform anything 
really great in order to justify the 
panegyrics of his countrymen, we 
should look on General M‘Clellan 
as the most unfortunate man alive. 
He cannot, unless he be more than 
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mortal, redeem the pledges that 
have been given for him. He has re- 
ceived in advance, as a small instal- 
ment of public admiration, the title 
of “the Young Napoleon.” From 
this we gather that, according to 
opular belief in America, Napo- 
eon was solely remarkable as a 
soldier for making reviews the most 
serious business of his army, for 
complimenting his subordinates on 
their blunders and disasters, and for 
spending months in presence of his 
enemy, in forming a plan of cam- 
paign which he never ventured to 
execute. It is this singular way of 
estimating events and men that 
renders it so easy to maintain a posi- 
tion as a celebrity in America, The 
pation confers its fame as, according 
to the cynic, people give their grati- 
tude—from a lively sense of favours 
to come. The prospect of taking 
up these heavy bills on the events 
of the future would appal most un- 
tried men. But luckily General 
M‘Clellan, who is a great man for 
what he is going to do, has before 
him the reassuring example of Com- 
mander Wilkes, who is a great man 
fur what he has already done, There 
are mapy other circumstances to 
soothe and comfort the future hero. 
General Jackson and General Scott 
are among the greatest commanders 
the world has ever seen. The bat- 
tles of somebody’s Bluff, and some- 
body else’s Ferry are the most 
important activns that ever were 
fought, as the victors of Waterloo, 
Iukermann, and Solferino are bound 
to admit. Buoker’s Hill was a great 
victory. All American history is 
written to prove, not that Ameri- 
cans have perfurmed great actions, 
but that the actions were great be- 
cause they were performed by Ame- 
ricans. Let him who doubts it 
refer to some history of modern 
America written by a native, and 
he will be speedily satisfied that no 
foreigner would ever willingly un- 


dertake the dreary task of wading 


through the voluminous records, the 
grand object of which is to render 
trivialities important, and nobodies 
illustrious. All timorous candidates 
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for celebrity may learn from these 
chronicles that no American need 
think himself too insignificant to 
figure in the annals of his country. 
The materials for history now in 
course of preparation, in speeches 
and newspapers, are equally authen- 
tic, and much more entertaining. 
The bulletins and telegrams are 
frequently as comic as anything in 
Punch. The sporting enterprisees 
of Mr. Briggs are not more amusing 
than the military exhibitions of 
Jonathan, And the clever creation 
of Dickens — Mr. Jefferson Brick — 
who has been accepted as @ carica- 
ture, proves to be a faithful and 
even flattering portrait of that most 
indefatigable of modern American 
fictionists, the War Correspondent. 
We admit that there is a serioas 
and even tragic side to the aspect 
of American affairs, but it is not 
what commonly passes for such. It 
is not in the dissolution of a system 
that had become rotten and offen- 
sive while yet it preserved the ap- 
pearance of life—not in the parades 
which Americans mistake for cam- 
paigns, nor the scuffles which they 
call great battles: it is in the fiendish 
spirit in which the contest is carried 
on on the part of the North—a 
spirit; without example in modern 
conflicts, and to find a parallel for 
which we must go back to the time 
when Louis XIV. affixed an ever- 
lasting stain to his name by ravag- 
ing the Palatinate, or when the 
Spaniards under Alva so richl 
earned the curses of the Dat 
by turning a prosperous territory 
into a frightful desert. But the 
Spaniards showed at least that 
while doing the work of fiends, 
they had the courage of me 
Not so these Northern destroy- | 
ers, who, while they launch no- 
thing but big words against the 
armies} of the South, teke advan- 
tage of their eommand of thé sea 
to blot_out of the map of tbe world 
those Southern barbours which were 
meant for the benefit, not of the 
Soutth~only, bat of mankind. 
Stone Fleet, which is sup 
ready to have done its 
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office, is intended to choke per- 
manently the channels of Savan- 
nah and Charleston harbours. Mr. 
Gideon Welles, Secretary of the 
Navy, announces its object thus in 
his report to the President :— 


SINKING VESSELS. 

“One method of blockading the ports 
of the insurgent States, and interdicting 
communication, as well as to prevent 
the egress of privateers which sought to 
depredate on our commerce, has bee@ 
that of sinking in the channels vessels 
laden with stone. The first movement 
in this direction was on the North Caro- 
lina coast, where there are numerous in- 
lets to Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds, 
and other interior waters, which afforded 
facilities for eluding the blockade, and 
also to the privateers. For this purpose 
a class of small vessels were purchased 
in Baltimore, some of which have been 
placed in Ocracoke Inlet. 

‘‘ Another and larger description of ves- 
sels were bought in the eastern market, 
most of them such as were employed in 
whale fisheries. Those were sent to ob- 
struct the channels of Charleston harbour 
and Savannah river, and this, if effect- 
ually done, will prove the most economical 
and satisfactory method of interdicting 
commerce at those points.” 


Lest there should be any doubt 
of the nature of this measure, hear 
the New York Times on the subject ; 
and then let such advocates of 
Northern policy as are still to be 
found in England, say another word if 
they dare in favour of the party that 
wages hostilities in such a spirit :— 

“The main ship channel leading to 
Savannah is but 250 yards across in the 
narrowest place, and can be perfectly 
barred by half-a-dozen of these vessels. 
Charleston harbour is equally eligible to 
the same treatment. Once sunk, these 
old hu'ks become points for the accumu- 
lation of alluvials which the rivers bear 
down, and of the sands which the tides 
carry back. There is a natural tendency 
in such ports to form obstructions, and 
all we have to dois, as the physicians say, 
to ‘assist nature, Becoming thoroughly 
imbedded in the sand, these accumula- 
tions but advance with time, forming un- 
conquerable obstacles to re-opening the 
harbours, and establishing a blockade 
which the highest-pressure diplomacy of 
the world will be utterly powerless to 
‘raise.’ It must be confessed there is 
something wonderfully gratifying in this 
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silent, resistless piece of Rhadamanthean 
justice. The calmness of the method is 
Sine, and @ chef-d'auvre in its way; no 
vulgar theatrical vengeance, no laying of 
the city in ashes, as those heated brag- 
garts of Charleston threatened, but a 
silent blight falling on them as though out 
of the night — deadly, inevituble— and 
leaving those perfidious cities in a petri- 
Jied death-in-life, to ‘point a moral or 
adoro a tale.’” 


f 
How long will the great Powers 
of Earope stand by and see such 
enormities committed? They do 
not hesitate to interpose by force 
to stop the barbarities of savages, 
In the Lebanon they step between 
Drose and Ohristian, and forbid 
the indulgence of the vindictiveness 
which will be satisfied only with 
the extermination of the foe. But 
this measure — which would destroy 
not merely the works of man which 
may be restored, but the works of 
nature, and which seeks, in revenge 
for a political difference, to con- 
demn to sterility a region of the 
éarth to which all nations have long 
been accustomed to look as a source 
of supply — is the most atrocious 
that has for centuries disgraced the 
annals of ciyjlised warfyre. It re- 
veals, at once, a conSciousness that. 
the subjugation of the South is 
hopeless, and the blackness of the 
epirit of Northern revenge. On 
the assumption that the South is 
ever to return to the Union, it is 
absurd ; and, admitting that war 
is possible between the North and 
a European naval Power, it is sui- 
cidal. For, what reason can the 
inhabitants of New York and Bos- 
ton, who have seen the Stone Fleet 
depart with acclamations on its 
dastardly errand, urge, tu avert a 
similar doom from their own har- 
bours? Why should not the mari- 
ners of Charleston and Savannah, 
who see their occupation gone for 
ever, sink a retributive. Stone Fleet 
in the channels of the harbours 
blockaded by the squadrons of 
France or England, and leave the 
American continent to rot behind 
the barrier of the Atlantic? It 
would be a deed of most righteous 
retribution; and the fact that we 
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could not, in the finterests of man- 
kind, permit it, only shows more 
forcibly the nature of an act which 
is so villanous as to forbid reprisal, 
and the perfect warrant that the 
Powers who guard civilisation pos- 
sess to interfere in the name of man- 
kind in this envenomed struggle. 
Imagine a war between France and 
England conducted on such a prin- 
ciple — on the one side the channels 
of the Clyde and the Mersey, on 
the other, those of the Seine and 
Garonne, choked to gratify an in- 
sane and insatiate spirit of revenge ; 
while the inflictors of these deadly 
injuries exulted in the facts that 
Glasgow and Liverpool, Rouen and 
Bordeaux, were to be destroyed by 
“a silent blight, falling on them as 
though ont ef the night — deadly, in- 
evitable !” Would not the whole 
world be justified in raising its uni- 
versal voice against such mad vin- 
dictiveness? Let the apologists of 
the North, whether of the Bright 
or the Tom Brown school (if there 
be such schools), read the New York 
Times, and then say whether, as 
professed humanitarians, they wish 
apy longer to identify themselves 
with the savage Abolitionists or the 
frenzied Unionists of the Nortb. 
And if, naturally doubtfal whether 
in this age of the world men are 
indeed relapsing into - barbarism, 
they wish further to ascertain what 
the spirit is in which the war is 
waged, let them ask the next ardent 
Northern American whom they meet, 
whether, if the Union is only to be 
maintained by the ruin and desola- 
tion of the South, he- would wish 
the struggle to proceed? They will 
be surprised to hear the calm, cool, 
highly civilised gentleman at their 
side testifying to the extent of his 
fanatic devotion to Abolition or to 
the Union, by a reply that would 
disgrace the savages of Central 
Africa } and we advise these enthu- 
siasts bo deliberate before they be- 
come known as the abettors of those 
who have devised the commission 
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of the abomination of desolation. 
That Stone Fleet ought to sink the 
Northern cause.” 

Both our own and the French 
press have been profuse of compli- 
ments to the British public on the 
self-restraint which it exercised on 
receiving the news of the outrage on 
the Trent. There is, undoubtedly, 
matter for pride and congratulation 
in the unanimity with which jeal- 
ousy has been expressed for the 
honour of our flag, indignation at 
the roffianly insult, and inflexible 
determination to have due repara- 
tion. But we do not feel equally 
proud of remembering the doubts 
ut first expressed on so clear a case ; 
still less do we see any reason to 
rejoice in the hypothetical conces- 
sions to the adversary with which a 
simple matter has been perplexed. 
There was extraordinary readiness 
to grant that the exercise of the 
right of search was perfectly admis- 
sible, and that had the ship been 
taken into port to be adjudicated 
on by & prize-court, we should have 
had no reason to complain. These 
concessions have been granted, we 
presume, in deference to that bas- 
tard kind of generosity, so fashion- 
able in public affairs, so unpopular 
in private business, of furnishing 
your adversary with every possible 
advantage. With the view, appa- 
rently, of further muddling what 
was in itself too clear to be mis- 
taken, international law has been 
rummaged for precedents. We con- 
sider that the concessions and the 
appeals to authority were alike un- 
necessary. Let Templars who wish 
to air their learning write as much as 
they like of Vattel and Puffendorff, 
but we sincerely hope that our Gov- 
ernment has not hampered its de- 
mands with any futile admissions, 
the only effect of which can be to 
raise grounds of discussion. Inter- 
national law, like any other law, has 
its basis and origin in common sense, 
the light of which alone is sufficient 
to interpret so plain a case. That a 





* Since writing the above, we find sentiments almost identical receiving the 
powerful advocacy of the Times in a leading article of the 18th December. 
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belligerent should stop the vessels 
of a neutral power on the highway 
of the ocean, is in itself a privilege 
s0 obnoxious that it needs necessity 
to excuse, and clear boundaries to 
restrict, it. Accordingly, the prin- 
ciple which sanctions the exercise of 
this right is clear and unmistak- 
able, and it is one which England, 
in the days of her unquestioned 
naval supremacy, and her fullest as- 
sumption of power, never departed 
from. To be liable to capture, a 
vessel must not merely contain sup- 
plies that would be useful to the 
enemy, but must be _ intercepted 
under circumstances which render 
it probable that they were intended 
for the enemy’s use. Whether or 
not such was their destination, is for 
the Admiralty Court to decide. And 
the right of search is necessarily con- 
ceded in order that the character 
of doubtful vessels may be ascer- 
tained. The only case, then, in 
which the right of search is admis- 
sible is that of neutral vessels whose 
character is doubtful, and whose 
destination is suspicious. And the 
only case for capture is when the des- 
tination is suspicious and the cargo 
or contents contraband. The Trent 
was a well-known mail-steamer, pro- 
ceeding on her ordinary errand be- 
tween neutral ports, and her course 
was not towards, but away from, 
the coast of America. Neither her 
character nor her destination was 
doubtful. We say, then, that not 
only had the Americans no right 
to capture her though she had been 
crammed from stem to stern with 
munitions of war, but they had no 
right even to search her. Yet we, 
@ maritime people, whose very exist- 
ence depends on the sacredness of 
our flag, have within this month, 
over and over again, gratuitously 
admitted, through our press, that 
our mail.steamers may be stopped, 
overhauled, and taken into port as 
prizes by every insolent agent of a 
penwy neutral that happens to be a 

lligerent. It would follow, from 
the doctrine thus laid down, that 
one of our hired transports, laden 
with guns and ammunition for the 
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batteries of Jamaica, might be taken 
into New York, when the kind of 
law that would be brought into 
operation may be divined from the 
late speech of the Secretary of the 
American navy. Again, suppose a 
British man-of-war had appeared in 
sight when the Americans were 
boarding the Trent. If the right of 
search and of capture be, as they have 
been, conceded, then the presence 
of our man-of-war could not modify 
the right, and a British captain 
must submit to see a British mail- 
steamer carried off from under his 
guns. We should not envy the 
officer who would permit such an 
act, and we do not believe that there 
is a commander in the service who 
would not have been prompt to pre- 
vent it. Nevertheless, the tone of 
our press shows that there may be 
sensible and intelligent, yet mor- 
bidly conscientious, men in the 
world, who would, in such a case, 
be terribly embarrassed by the 
double sense that they might be 
disgraced if they did not interfere, 
yet disowned if they did. 

Whatever may be thought about 
the necessity of our searching for 
authorities to warrant the act of 
Commander Wilkes, it was of course 
to be expected that the Americans 
would ransack the records fur pre- 
cedents to justify it. The result 
of their researches, and of those of 
our own investigators, is not of any 
importance, further than that it 
shows us to have been always 
guided by justice in cases of the 
capture of neutrals. But had it 
been otherwise — had there been fifty 
such precedents against us— they 
ought not to have availed. That a 
former generation had overridden 
the rights of others, would be no 
reason why we should allow our 
rights} to be overridden, any more 
than the fact that our grandfathers 
pulled the noses of those with whom 
they differed would be a reason why 
we should allow our noses to be 
pulled, All nations have at one 
time or another claimed to be a law 
to themselves, and many have put 
the claim in practice; but if the 
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sins of the fathers were, in such 
cases, to be visited on the children, 
all law would be at an end, except 
for those immaculate people who 
had never transgressed. To know 
the right is for those who are wise; 
to practise it, for those who are just; 
and to uphold it, for those who are 
strong. We wish to think ourselves 
wise and just, and we know oar- 
selves strong, and our business is to 
stand for the right, whether our 
own or another’s, leaving it to the 
foolish and the weak to be the slaves 
of bad precedent. 

It would appear that our prin- 
ciples of international law, having 
long lain by, were at the bottom of 
the drawer, and in bringing them 
to light we have pulled out a vast 
quantity of useless matters, cases, 
precedents, and irrelevant questions 
along with them. Whether the 
Americans choose to stultify them- 
selves by calling the Commissioners 
rebels in one breath, and ambassa- 
dors in the next — whether ambassa- 
dors are contraband of war — whether 
the act of the Americans is contrary 
to their previous interpretation of 
the rights of neutrals — what was 
done in 1812 — what was done in 
1856 — whether the case of Lucien 
Bonaparte or of Laurens is most in 
point — are matters which serve very 
well to allay the cravings of an ex- 
pectant public, but which can only 
overload the case if seriously im- 
ported into the argument. Of all 
these, however, it may be easily win- 
nowed; but if a less manageable 
difficulty should arise, it will pro- 
bably spring from our own unfortu- 
nate adinissions. What use may be 
made of these to evade the real 
question, if our Foreign Minister 
has been as hasty as our press in 
making them, may be easily seen. 
Americans have not been slow to 
assert, both here and in their own 
country, that, if the right of capture 
be admitted, not only was it right 
to take the Commissioners with- 
out the vessel, but that it was 
even an indulgence to let the 
vessel go free. And to this pro- 
position we thoroughly assent, The 


right to take the vessel includes 
the right to take any part of what 
the vessel contained. Grant that 
the Americans had a right to take 
the Commissioners to New York at 
all, and what matters it, even as a 
point of form, whether they were 
taken in the Trent or the San Ja- 
cinto? To this it has been replied, 
that the whole question turns upon 
that point, and that what we com- 
plain of is, that the American cap- 
tain had no right to decide for 
himself, upon a matter which should 
have been left to the decision of the 
proper court. But this is merely 
an attempt to blunder out of a blun- 
der. The American captain did not 
decide any point whatever by taking 
his captives to America in his own 
ship, any more than if he had taken 
them thither in the Trent. In 
either case it would not rest with 
him to determine what should be 
done with them. We do not sup- 
pose that the British nation is ready 
to go to war because the Trent was 
not taken; but we do suppose 
that the British nation is ready to 
go to war to resist the claim of the 
Americans to meddle at all with 
either the Trent or her passengers, 
and to violate the protection of our 
flag. And we sincerely hope that 
the demands of the Ministry have 
rightly interpreted the feeling of the 


ople. 

But while all England is stirred 
with indignation like one man — 
while the only alternatives we think 
of are restitution or war, our naval 
squadrons are concentrating, and our 
troops already traverse the sea — the 
inbabitants of New York and Bos- 
ton ure entertaining the immediate 
author of all this tumult in the 
most pleasant and convivial manner. 
While we have been growing more 
and more anxious to forget our first 
too-indulgent admissions, our frieads 
on the other side are casting doubt 
to the winds, and getting more and 
more confident and hilarious. They 
have settled that Great Britain will 
not trouble herself. Great Britain, 
say they, does not mind having her 
flag insulted. That being the case, 
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let us fortify our frontier. Let us 
lock up Mason and Slidell in Fort 
Warren on bread and water, and 
then give the gallant Wilkes an ova- 
tion. Whereupon these intelligent 
citizens of the greatest nation the 
world ever saw, join hands and per- 
form, to the tune of Yankee Doodle, 
the most extraordinary dance, round 
the most extraordinary idol, that 
any human beings, civilised or sav 
age, ever did homuge to. They not 
only decree, by the mere will and 
pleasure of a sovereign people, that 
England must make no serious stir 
in the matter, but they also decree 
that Commander Wilkes has _per- 
formed some act of singular daring 
which entitles him to be admitted 
into the very select band of the 
heroes of the American navy. Some 
excuse may be found in the fact 
that Americans must applaud some- 
thing American, and that many 
months of war have given birth to 
no achievement in arms which they 
can be more proud of than the 
attack of a mail-packet by a ship 
of war. What particularly delights 
Governor Andrew is, that the packet 
thus assailed “bore the British lion 
at its head.” Other official person- 
ages are equally jocular and con- 
gratulatory; and, at last, Com- 
mander Wilkes, intoxicated with 
the success of his bid for popularity, 
not only believes himself a hero, 
but begins to lament his own weak 
generosity in letting a rich prize 
slip through his fingers. Listen to 
the impudent pirate: “I should 
have felt justified in seizing the 
Trent itself, but I concluded to 
allow the vessel to proceed, though 
I thus deprived my men of a prize 
worth 150,000 dollars.” 

These sentiments would have 
been very suitable to another emi- 
nent American commander, Captain 
Kid, though we wrong his memory 
by the allusion, for he proved that 
he could fight hard for his plunder. 
Bat though little surprised that 
they should have found expression, 
under the circumstances, at the 
Boston festival, we were scarcely 
prepared to find a Cabinet Minister 
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imparting his buccaneering inten- 
tions to Congress. His ideas of 
spoliation are on a grand scale; for, 
while Commander Wilkes looks re- 
gretfully back on the escape of a 
single argosy, the Secretary of the 
Navy looks hopefully forward to 
seeing whole fleets of confiscated 
British merchantmen brought into 
American harbours. “The prompt 
and decisive action of Captain Wilkes 
on this occasion,’ says Mr. Gideon 
Welles in his report, “ merited and 
received the emphatic approval of 
the Department; and if a too gener- 
our forbearance was exhibited by 
him in not capturing the vessel 
which bad these rebel enemies on 
board, it may, in view of the special 
circumstances and of its patriotic 
motives, be excused; but it must 
by no means be permitted to con- 
stitute a precedent hereafter for the 
treatment of any case of similar in- 
fraction of neutral obligations by 
any foreign vessels engaged in com- 
merce or the carrying trade.” 

Many people seem to anticipate 
that even should the present diffi- 
culty end without war, the Ameri- 
cans will not fail very soon to 
inflict upon us some other unendur- 
able insult. This anticipation we 
do not share; on the contrary, we 
are confident that if they manage 
in this instance to evade the conse- 
quences of the outrage, the proof 
that we are in earnest will suffice to 
prevent a repetition. Even Mr. 
Gideon Welles will, we are per- 
suaded, consent to forget the cor- 
sair in the minister, and will ap- 
pear before Congress in future 
in a character less romantic and 
picturesque, but more official, than 
that of the Red Rover. 

In arguing the question whether 
or not the Federal Government 
sanctioned the insult to England, 
it has been said that the policy 
so often attributed to the North 
of attempting, when coercion has 
failed, to unite all conflicting parties 
against a foreign foe, cannot avail 
in this case, because the capture of 
the Southern Commissioners will 
only still more exasperate the South. 
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Bat the secession of the South is not 
the only nor the greatest peril that 
threatens the Republic. There is an 
Abolition party that is hostile to 
Union ; there is a Union party that 
is hostile to Abolition; and though 
these discordant elements have hither- 
to been held together by the common 
tie of hatred of the South, yet they 
threaten speedily to start asunder. 
Nor will the North be split by party 
conflicts alone ; territorial differences 
are likely to cause further dismember- 
ment. Is it strange, then, that a des- 
perate Oabinet, possessing no influ- 
ence of talent or character by which 
to reconcile contending factions, and 
feeling the planks starting under its 
feet, should seek, even by such a des- 
perate expedient as a war with a pow- 
erful enemy, to keep together the re- 
mains of the Republic? On such a 
theory, the occasion of provoking the 
war would seem well chosen, as Eng- 
land, in protecting the Southern Com- 
missioners, may be made to appear to 
adopt the cause of the South, which 
it has been the object of the Federal 
Cabinet to accuse her of favouring 
throughout the struggle ; and the new 
war may thus be rendered popular 
both with Abolitionists and Repub- 
licans. But we do not attribute fto 
the presumptuous and incapable 
Phaetons of the North any such 
deep designs. We rather suppose 
them to be ready, in their extremity, 
to cling to any measure that comes to 
hand, no matter how preposterous or 
fatal, as the pedant in Hierocles, when 
the ship was sinking, laid hold of the 
anchor. 

Whether war comes or not, we 
think that the opportunity should be 
taken of our state of preparation to 
adopt a policy more suitable to our 
own position and to the interests of 
the world, than that of bystanders in 
this cutthroat quarrel. The questions 
of the recognition of the Southern 


Confederacy and the raising of the 
ineffectual blockade, in conjanction 
with France, are entitled to be imme- 
diately considered. As it is, our neu- 
trality tells against the South. We 
do not impute this to any body asa 
fault—we merely mention it as a fact. 
For every weapon, rifle or cannon, 
that our foundries have supplied to 
the South, the North have been en- 
abled, by their on of safe 
means of water-carriage, to get twen- 
. Every intention, opinion, and de- 
sire of the South comes to us through 
a distorting Northern medium.* And, 
while we continue our commercial re- 
lations with the North, we permit the 
trade of the South to be extinguished 
by paying undue respect to a notori- 
ously sham blockade. Does neutral- 
ity mean an over-scrupulous nage 
for the interests of one party? Have 
the Northern Government or people 
deserved from us a strained in 
tation of law in their favour? Have 
they been moderate and courteous in 
prosperity? Have they been reason- 
able and dignified in adversity ? 
Have they been modest in profession 
and great in action? Have their 
councillors been respectable for wis- 
dom, their troops for bravery, or their 
financiers for prudence? Have they 
defined, or even shadowed for them- 
selves, any line of policy in the present 
crisis that can be accepted as right or 
racticable by any reasonable Eng- 
ishman? And if, by any concur- 
rence of circumstances (our own in- 
terpretation of the duties of neutralg 
among the rest), they should reduce 
the South to submission, is it likely 
that, as victors, the contrivers of the 
Stone Fleet will be more generous 
than they are as foes? If these ques- 
tions can receive but one answer, what 
reason is there that we should longer 
sacrifice our own interests, and the 
interests of justice, to an extreme con- 
sideration for the morbid irritability 





* In our last Number (articles, ‘A Month with ‘The Rebels,’” and “Some 
Account of Both Sides of the American War”) we gave the first authentic accounts 
of the position of affairs in the South which had reached this country since the com- 
mencement of the struggle, and the statements made in these papers have since 
been fully confirmed in the interesting letter of Captain Maury published in the 
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of an arrogant people? If we are, at 
any rate, certain of the 'captiousness 
and hostility of the North, let us at 
least do something to secure the 
friendship of the South. 

And the South, so far as can be 
seen, deserve recognition, indepen- 
dence, and sympathy. Their only 
crime has been a desire to take no 
farther part in a system to which not 
even the letter, far less the spirit, of 
the law can prove that they were 
bound by any principle stronger than 
convenience, and the operation of 
which they declare to have been in- 
tolerably oppressive. It is natural 
that they should object to accept an 
Abraham Lincoln as their chief man, 
and to have their destinies influenced 
by such a Cabinet and mob as that of 
the North, when, as they have shown, 
they can do so much better for them- 
selves. They have chosen as Presi- 
dent a man of judgment and conduct, 
who can give to their impulses unity 
of action, and can both excite and 
control their enthusiasm. Ifthe Mes- 
sages of the rival Presidents may be 
considered as indicative of the policy 
of those who chose the chiefs, or of 
the merits of the causes which they 
respectively advocate, the South are 
amply justified for regarding with 
“the contemptuous astonishment ” 
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which Jefferson Davis's language 
attributes to them, the proceedings of 
the North. Resolution and devotion 
have been shown not merely by the 
Southern troops, but by the entire 
population. They appear to bear 
their privations with uncommon 
cheerfulness and courage. They 
make no querulous appeals for sym- 
aw nor complaints of neglect. 

hey speak of their successes with 
modesty, prepare for new distresses 
with fortitude, and express none of 
the vindictiveness so prominent in the 
measures of their enemies. A war be- 
tween England and the North will, at 
least, have the good effects of shorten- 
ing the sufferings and hastening the 
independence of a peopie who are 
proving themselves very capable of 
self-government, who will at once as- 
sume a creditable position among 
nations, and who will act as a per- 
manent check on Northern turbu- 
lence. And it is to be hoped that, if 
war is to be, we may put our whole 
strength and will into it, and conduct 
it so as to leave the orators and 
writers of the North, with all their 
skill and practice in the falsification 
of history, no possibility of turning 
its incidents to our disadvantage and 
to their own glorification. 
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THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


“ With trembling fingers did we weave 
The holly round the Christmas hearth ; 
A rainy cloud possess’d the earth, 
And sadly fell our Christmas-Eve.” 


Tennyson—In Memoriam. 


Hap any foreigner, unacquainted with our national habits of 
thought and (feeling, and whose own education and sympathies were 
wholly democratic, sought an explanation of the old English term 
Loyalty — had he desired an illustration of its meaning, not as ex- 
pressed by the shouts of an excited crowd at a Royal progress or a 
coronation, but in its gentler and more affecting forms, the spec- 
tacle exhibited throughout the length and breadth of England on the 
third Sunday In December, would not only have explainea, but have 
riveted it for ever on his memory. 

From Loudon to the Land’s End, in the crowds that gathered 
round town churches as their congregations slowly filed out —in the 
little groups that met and talked together in such far-off country 
villages as the news had somehow reached — there was bat one thing 
spoken of, or thought of, for hours. It was the news that the Prince 
Consort was dead—“the Queen’s husband,” as many a rough but 
kind-spoken voice explained it to his neighbour. There were many 
who had never beheld the persons of the Queen or the Prince — 
who knew them only as their rulers “by the grace of God” — upon 
whom, nevertheless, those tidings fell as of a private personal [oss. 
The “perceptible movement,” noticed in many congregations when 
the omission of the familiar name from the prayer gave, as it were, 
official confirmation to the event, was only the recurrence of the 
shudder with which they at first had heard it. If any man thinks 
there is much leaven of republicanism really working in the mass of 
the English people, he might have undeceived himself at every atep 
on that Sunday afternoon. 

For it was not only that there had been taken from us one who 
had long filled the foremost place in the public eye, and filled it 
worthily ; it was not merely that there had been struck down —sud- 
denly, as it seemed to most of us—one of the heads of the people, 
who had so adorned his high calling as to have won the people’s love ; 
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it was all this, but it was something more. The first burst of national 
sorrow for the Prince was different, not only in degree, but in its 
very nature ; it was that, being what he was, he was the Husband of 
the Queen. 

The first words that sprang to the lips of thousands were — not of 
the public loss, great and irreparable as that was felt to be, but — 
‘*The poor Queen!” Common words— not over courtly ; with little 
in them of the ordinary euphemisms of loyal speech. “ Most Gracious © 
Majesty” — “ Sovereign Lady” — these were all good, in their time 
and place; but it was that homely phrase, that hearty English 
sympathy, that told the real strength of her subjects’ love: that 
showed how the Royal affliction had “ bowed the heart of all the 
men of ‘ England,’ even as the heart of one man.” Now, when the 
suddenness of the shock has passed, and we can calmly call to mind 
all that he was, and all that he might yet have been, we have time 
to think and say, “ What a loss to England!” But the cry of that 
Sunday was the spark struck out at heat from the heart of the nation 
— “The poor Queen !” 

What a wonderful principle it is, deeper than can be reached by 
any logical analysis, this union of a personal love with a loyal 
obedience to the Sovereign! How good it is for a great nation that 
its government should rest in a human personality, living and feeling 
—not in a mere abstract Code, or body corporate! Nay, have we not 
the same lesson taught us at this Christmas season? He who knows 
men’s hearts, because He made them, when He vouchsafed a last 
revelation of Himself, clothed it in Flesh and Blood, gave us, not 
what philosophers would give us, an abstract idea of the Divine na- 
ture, but a Person — living, loving, suffering — that so our unruly wills 
and affections might be subdued by a personal Love. We must not 
usurp the preacher's office ; yet not least remarkable among the signs 
of this time of mourning has been the leading paragraph of a political 
daily newspaper, closing with words of solemn intercessory prayer.* 





* “ Almighty and most merciful God, who art the helper of all that put 
their trust in Thee, look, we beseech Thee, on the sadness and sorrow of our 
beloved Queen. Comfort and sustain her with Thy presence ; be a light to 
her darkness; bind up her broken heart ; help her to cast all her care on 
Thee ; and bring her again into Thy house with a song of thanksgiving ; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.”—Daily News, December 16. 

We heartily commend this prayer as a model to our E2clesiastical authori- 
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It is no idle curiosity that gathers up, and dwells upon every par- 
ticular of that anxious week in the Royal household. The (appa- 
rently) sudden access of dangerous symptoms on the Friday; the 
Queen returning from her drive to find her husband all but hope. 
lessly changed ; the watching through that long Friday night; the 
young Princess, thrown “on her own responsibility,” summoning her 
brother by telegraph ; his arrival in the dead of night; the sudden 
gleam of hope that shone ont again even on the Saturday morning ; 
the “one more night” — not to be granted — which if the sufferer 
could pass (so said the physicians) it might prove the tarning- point 
of recovery; then, the long painful hours, when at last all hope was 
over, and the husband and the father, in the prime of his manhood, 
lay “dying fast.” The sailor son far off across the Atlantic—the 
child left fatherless, away in France. And the One form of whose 
absence for a single moment the sufferer was impatient, which the 
dim eyes sought for almost in death —“ He knew the Queen to the 
last.” These are details which the Queen of England will not have 
grudged to her subjects’ knowledge; for she knows they have been 
read with beating hearts and tearful eyes. It was not because these 
things were the gossip of a Court, that men have cared to read them i; 
but because every particular has come to us as tidings of those we 
love ; because we have pictured to ourselves the scenes in that house- 
hold with a personal interest——have aasociated them with our own 
painful memories or anxious fears. It was because we all felt that 
something more than Royal state was there--in the “ King’s Room.” 
It was a faithful and loving wife, not only a Queen—a daughter, not 
a mere Princess—who watched by that deathbed. More than all, 
because it was his unstained honour and manly virtue that had made 
that household a pure and happy one—that we so felt it; and for 
that cause, too, many a stubborn English spirit would have watched 
there, at the door, or on the threshold, day and night, if he could 
have brought one ray of comfort to those anxious hearts, or a breath of 
ease to the sufferer. There were no secrets about that deathbed; no 
questionable favourites to exclude or be excluded. He died —asa Prince 
should die. 





ties; its simple and earnest language forms a remarkable contrast to those 
elaborate and unfortunate productions which are imposed upon the public, “by 
authority,” on such occasions. 
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Royal though he was by birth, that royalty was of limited extent. 
‘His ancestral Principality was not larger than the estates of many 
English nobles ; his own private fortune was but that of a younger 
brother. Though of the highest rank, according to the European 
standard of courtesy, his accession to the place of Prince Consort 
of Great Britain was in reality an immense elevation. It was, 
no doubt, an advantage in the formation of his character, that 
the brilliant future was not open to the eyes of the young stu- 
dent of Bonn; that his excellent natural abilities were subjected 
to careful training ; and that his youth escaped the risk of being 
clouded by the shadow of greatness to come. Still, the trial was a 
severe one. At an age when, in most of us, judgment is weak and 
passion strong, he found himself raised to a height of power and 
influence—if not of recognised authority -- which would have been 
perilous indeed to a lower nature. He pore it well. He had his 
position to make, which was a harder task than to fill a station to 
which there belonged an established line of conduct, and recognised 
responsibility. There were no precedents of Royal Consorts which he 
might be safe in following. How he chose and kept his course, all 
England knows and confesses. If there was ever a man to whom 
the consciousness of well-used power was reward sufficient, without 
the outward praise and glory, that man was Prince Albert. He 
reaped many of the jealousies which power entails, and little of the 
fame which makes power sweet. How much this nation owes him 
for years of domestic tranquillity — for the growing esteem and affec- 
tion which, year by year, has gathered round the Crown —for the 
training which has given us in the Royal ‘amily such bright pro- 
mise for the fature, can be known to but few. None of us care to 
know too exactly ; none of us care to separate, even in thought, as 
to their will and their counsels, those Two whom only Death has 
divided. It is enough to know that the Queen had always by her 
side one to give her able and faithful counsel — to whom she could 
look with an entire and trusting affection— who, even had it been 
possible for him to have had interests apart from hers, was never 
governed by any selfish thought or ambition. If he had political 
opinions (and how could he not have them?) he never obtruded them 
unfairly, or abused his high influence to any personal or party pre- 
dilections. If men called him cold, at least he had no court favour- 
ites. If he was a foreigner by birth and education, he had as thorough 
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an’ English heart as any prince born within the island. And perhaps 
in his instance the utterance of the general voice is not merely the 
feeling which. when the grave closes on the dead, forgets all past 
failings and remembers only the good; it is rather the self-reproach, 
common to generous nations as to generous men, that we have lost one 
whose worth was so familiar, that we were scarcely able to appreciate its 
fall value until he had gone from our sight. 

, it may seem to us that he has been called to his rest before his 
work was done. That question lies within the province of a Wisdom 
higher than ours ; nor will we augur fature evil for a nation which 
knows how to, honour a ruler such as him whom we have lost. If 
we had once a Queen who said she “took the nation for her hus- 
band,” we shall not now lack a people to stand in that stead toa 
widowed Queen. God willing, she shall not want for counsel, in 
any strait that may come, Again the question will be asked, by 
high-minded men of all parties, “ How is the Queen’s government 
to be carried on?” and it will be answered honestly, laying self 
and party aside. 

Let such a man go to his grave ‘‘among the kings,” with all 
honours that we can give him. For a King he was, in all but 
in the name ; and one of England’s best. Not one of iron hand and 
will, the hero of battle-fields and conquered provinces; but such as 
our time needed; wise, firm, temperate, pure, and true. When the 
nation reckons up her real Sovereigns, he will find his place amongst the 
Rulers of England. 

Even whilst these words are written, heralds have proclaimed his 
style and titles in the gorgeous pageant that fills St. George’s Chapel. 
That is the rite which custom has consecrated for the funerals of 
Princes, and it is well that it should still be observed. Let none call 
it an empty ceremony, or say that such pomp of woe mocks the cold 
clay that neither hears nor heeds. But the simple wreaths which 
affection laid upon his coffin were more honour than many crowns ; 
and deep in a nation’s heart and memory — graven in deeper lines, 
more lasting than on the coffin-plate — will live one title that is 
written there, the last and best — which comes within no herald’s cog- 
nisance, but which a mourning people whispers through their tears — 


VICTORIZ REGINSE 


CONJUGIS PERCARISSIMI. 


Dec. 23, 1861. 
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The Nation’s Prayer. 


THE NATION’S PRAYER. 


Lorp Gop, on bended knee 
Three Kingdoms cry to Thee, 
God save the Queen ! 


God of all tenderness, 
Lighten her load, and bless, 
Deep in her first distress— 
God save the Queen! 


Hold Thou our Lady’s hand, 
Bid her arise and stand— 
God save the Queen ! 


Grant her Thy comfort, Lord ; 
Husband! Thy arm ‘afford ; 
Father ! fulfil Thy word— 
God save the Queen! 


Thou hast given gladness long, 
Make her in sorrow strong— 
God save the Queen! 


Dry our dear Lady’s tears, 
Succour her lonely years 
Safe through all woes and fears— ° 
God keep the Queen! 


Sweet from this sudden gloom 
Bring Thon life’s perfect bloom— 
God save the Queen ! 


Thou who hast sent the blow, 
Wisdom and grace bestow 
Ont of this cloud of woe— 
God save the Queen! 








[Jan. 1862, 














